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ANAGRAMS. 


FROM an unhealthy literature of “ Es- 
says and Reviews’—from high-pres- 
sure novels, that “press the life out of 
young hearts,” - to read them— 
and from a muscular and naturalistic 
poetry which resolves man’s span and 
sphere of being into the mere play 
of uncontrolled passion, and bids us 
swallow its theological nostrums in 
the bolus of a sceptical stanza— 


“For Time, which garbles all things, hath 
perplex’d 
The oldest story by mankind possess’d: 
If we concede inspir’d the primal text, 
Now is it nothing but a palimpsest, 
Andages have their own conceit annex’d”— 


from these abortions and abomina- 
tions ofa licentious pressanda too libe- 
ral age, it is something to find refuge 
in harmless quip and crank, riddleand 
rebus, the trivialities of pedantry- 

the mazes of anagram. We are par- 
tial to monographs ; and Mr. Wheat- 
ley supplies us with as dainty a one 
as we have received for many a day, 
and on as dainty asubject—the Ana- 
grammatic legerdemain of the learn- 
ed. The beauty of the Monograph is 
that it tells its tale in as concise 
terms as possible, and gives you all 
that is needed for delectation in a 
savoury and appetising shape, com- 
pact and palatable as an oyster of 
Carlingford. Our French and other 
continental neighbours both abound 


and excel in the matter of monographs 
to a degree with which we cannot 
presume to compare, the reason being 
obvious enough—namely, that our 
Quarterly Reviews and ponderous an- 
nals of various societies absorb these 
papers on special subjects, which the 
less Magazine-and-Review-beridden 
nations would throw out in the shape 
of a pamphlet or small book. But 
let them appear on what soil or to- 
pic or page they will, the distinct 
treatise on the specific and narrow 
subject is ever welcome, if it be what 
it ought to be, ingenious, terse, and 
exhaustive. Without tying ourselves 
down to a too rigid interpretation of 
these terms, in reference to the pub- 
lication before us, we may apply them 
to Mr. Wheatley’s book, and compli- 
ment him on the production of a 
chatty, readable, and learned volume. 
It comprises within its modicum of 
200 pages the best, if the most fa- 
mniliar anagrams known ; and, besides 
these, a feature of great value, a list 
of anagrammatic works. Here the 
bibliographer will revel, and find in 
the mere bill of fare of his curious 
lore “a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

But as, notwithstanding the single- 
ness of purpose which gives name to 
his book, the author has diverged from 
his path to pluck a few flowers of 
a kindred literature, vagaries of an 
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extravagant invention of fancy, we 
reviewers may possibly indulge our- 
selves in an equal license of discur- 
siveness, and stray beyond bounds at 
will, careless where we pluck the 
golden apples, here or otherwhere, 
provided only they are golden and ho- 
nestly come by. Our method, how- 
ever, shall reverse the author’s; for, 
whereas he reserves his anagrams for 
the latter and main portion of his 
book, we shall put this part in the 
fore-front, and if any space remain 
behind we shall devote it to other 
literary jeux de mots, learned guod- 
libets, and follies of the wise. These 
take many shapes, and are called by 
many names: 


MACARONIC POETRY, PUNNING 
MOTTOES, 

RHOPALIC, SHAPED, EQUIVOCAL, 

LYON AND ECHO VERSES, 
ALLITERATION, 

ACROSTICS, 

PALINDROMES, Bouts RIMES, 

LipoGRAMs, CHRONOGRAMS, 
LoGOGRAMS, 
et omne quod exit in GRAM. 


The anagram proper, like many of 
its literary compeers, derives its name 
and existence from those ingenious 
Greeks to whom we seem indebted 
for almost all that exalts intellect 
and adorns life. If Hebraism minis- 
ters to the soul, and Romanism to the 
body, Hellenism has taken the under- 
standing specially under its care, and 
draws out, and expands, and cherishes 
the growth of the mind. Our oldest 
anagrams are Greek, and date from 
before the Christian era. Homer, 
whose date must be very remote—for 
no one can assign it within a half 
dozen centuries—was not ignorant of 
anagram ; and, indeed, one can scarce 
conceive any people acquainted with 
the art of writing who would not see 
how readily certain combinations of 
letters resolved themselves into other 
combinations, and how particular 
words in solution shaped themselves 
into other words, sometimes startling 
for their appositeness. 

Lycophron, who flourished about 
three hundred years before Christ, was 
celebrated for his anagrammatic skill, 
and enjoyed much court favour from 
the adulation his feats adroitly flung 
before the face of his royal master 
Philadelphus : with him mrodepavog 
became forthwith do pediroc, the 
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honied king ; but, better still, Pto- 
lemy’s wife was transformed from 
"Apowvon into for ‘Hpac, the violet of 
Juno. 

Eustathius informs us that the 
Greeks were given to this kind of in- 
genious trifling, and instances the 
obvious changes of ‘Ager, virtue, into 
’Eparn, lovely : Atlas, the world-bear- 
ing king—Ardac, into tadac, much- 
enduring—as proofs of their ingen- 
uity. But these are too obvious to 
be interesting, or indicative of special 
skill in letter combinations. As old 
Camden has it, pulchra quae diffci- 
lia : there must be the semblance of 
effort ere the achievement wins re- 
nown. Much more ingenious was 
that Frenchman who, learning from 
his Greek masters, has found in a line 
in the Odyssey (query, manufactured 
for the purpose !) hisown name, birth- 
place, province, kingdom, and year of 
discovery of the anagram, according 
to Bayle. We quote these, but must 
refer their verification to scholars who 
possess more abundant leisure than 
ourselves. The author was Peter Le 
Loy 5 of the province of Anjou, in 
Gaul, born at Huillé, thus rendered 
in accommodating Greek : 


merpog Awepuog, Avdeveaog, yadXog, vAELy. 


The line into which these words fit 
being 

Sov J obrw tig tye Kaovyspacg adda 
ixnXoc. 


Three of these letters, ¢, x’, *’, re- 
present the date 1620. 

The anagram, etymologically con- 
sidered, embraces only the form of 
device which consists in writing the 
word backwards. Such is the most 
simple, but least interesting anagram. 
Thus reviled becomes deliver ; amor, 
Roma; leper, repel, Dobell has em- 
ployed this method to form his pseu- 
donyme, by reading his first name 
backwards—SypneEy YeNpys. De- 
maillet published in the last century 
as Telliamed; and the legitimists of 
the same empire, only the other day, 
sought to evade the stringent laws of 
the Press by circulating Montalem- 
bert’s pamphlet, “Un débat sur 
Inde,” ae the title of “ Hdni L 


Rus Tabéd nu, par Ed. Trebmelat- 


nom.” The title to the Ninth Psalm 
lias been supposed by some commen- 
tators—‘ To the Chief Musician upon 
Muthlabben”’—to be an anagram of 
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this kind, its straight reading be- 
ing “nebbal,”’ or “ Nabal”—an ode 
prompted by the death of Nabal. It 
can only be very rarely, indeed, that 
a happy conceit springs from a source 
so flat and commonplace as this. It 
is in the complex combination of let- 
ters—the complete dislocation of their 
original membership, and junction in 
an entirely new body—their committal 
to the smelting-pot of the anagram 
whence the materials issue in new and 
surprising forms, that thecharm of this 
kind of composure lies. Whenever, 
by a happy coincidence, the new va- 
rieties express qualities supposed to 
be inherent in the original word 
played upon, the delight of the ana- 
grammatist is in proportion to his 
success, and the meed of universal 
approbation follows. Few persons 
can fail to be amused at finding in 
the word Loaica, Logics, the word 
CALIGO, darkness, wrapped up; in 
RevoLution, Love to ruin; and in 
RADICAL REFORM, rare mad frolic, 
however prone to defend the most 


advanced politics with the cudgel of 


an irresistible logic. Adhering still 
to the political arena, who will not 


smile at PRINCE REGENT resolving 
itself into G. 22. in pretence, IRELAND 
into the redoubtable Daniel Rt, DE- 
MOCRATICAL into comical trade, UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE into guess a fear- 
Sul ruin, and Frencu RevoLution 


into wiolence run forth. What pro- 
fessionals, however testy they may 
be, will refuse us the joke at the ex- 
pense of the LAWYERS, of finding in 
them slyware; of ASTRONOMERS in 
moon-starers; of clergymen in the 
word PARISHIONERS, Which yields / 
hire parsons; of the Sartorial tribe, 
whose ALTERATIONS are (ue to neat 
tailors ; of Poor-Law Commissioners, 
whose POOR HOUSE closes the vista 
to the pauper with O sour hope! of 
the MIDSHIPMAN, who is bid mind 
his map ; and of SoLpIERS who, true 
to the scarlet gaudery of their pro- 
fession, whatever be their views of its 
serious duties, never neglect their cos- 
tume—JLo! J dress. No one intend- 
ing to perpetrate MATRIMONY will 
object to its leading into my arm, or 
will fail to denounce GALLANTRIES 
as all great sins, or will contemplate 
the rupture of the bond as ever so 
distantly possible with the DETER- 
MINATION, J mean to rend it. Should 
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any one of our readers be so insanely 
susceptible, we should dub him forth- 
with MISANTHROPE, meaning thereby 
spare him not ; we should rob him of 
the hope of ever mating with an 
ELEGANT partner possessed of a neat 
leg; should doom him to perpetual 
alienation from a SWEETHEART such 
as with whom, once upon a time, 
there we sat; would deck him for life 
with a bachelor’s MOURNING willow, 
assigning him no more chance of 
wedlock than the O grim nun may 
cherish; and would, IMPATIENT as 
Tim in a pet, submit his ears to 
PUNISHMENT, in the shape of nine 
thumps, administered ad libitum, 
One of the most easy kinds of ana- 
gram, and at the same time one of 
the most entertaining, is that made 
upon the names of persons. These 
are also the most common, because 
the letters are so few that they cir- 
cumscribe the field within easy limits 
of transposition, whereas the possible 
changes on a larger series of letters 
exceed all but a mathematician’s be- 
lief, and would exhaust the patience 
of Penelope herself in such assiduous 
doing and undoing as the process re- 
quires. The vexation of often-re- 
peated effort, and proximate success 
resulting in fruitless labour, is racily 
expressed by Camden in the words, 
“Some have been seen to bite their 
pen, scratch their heads, bend their 
brows, bite their lips, beat their board, 
tear their paper, when they were fair 


for somewhat, and caught nothing 


herein.” To the same effect is that of 
Addison, who tells us of an indus- 
trious anagrammatist who shut him- 
self up for half a year, and after tak- 
ing many liberties with his mistress’ 
name, discovered, on presenting his 
anagram, that he had misspelt her 
surname. So thunderstruck was the 
inamorato with the misfortune, that 
he lost entirely the little sense which 
remained to him after his protract- 
ed devotion to this word-reticula- 
tion—and finished in Bedlam the 
enterprise which he had begun in 
Beeotia. 

At the head of all—we trust we 
may adduce it without offence— 
stands the application of the pro- 
phecy in Isaiah liii. 7 to the sacred 
name of Jesus. The prophecy reads, 
“He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, a as a sheep before her 
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shearers is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth.” The anagram is— 


IHZSOY= 
SYHOIS 


JEsus—thou art that sheep. 

A not less felicitous allusion to the 
same august personage is found in 
the Latin of Pilate’s question to our 
Lord, “ What is truth?” To which 
the answer of the anagram is, “The 
man who stands before thee: 


Quip EST VERITAS. 
Est vir qui adest. 


_Devout old Herbert anagramma- 
tises the Virgin Mary in the following 
fashion :— 


Ana f§ Mary ) gram 
Army 


“* How well her name an army did present, 
In whom the Lord of Hosts did pitch his 
tent.” 


In the same sacred strain we may 
quote from Taylor's “ Pastoral” an 
ingenious paragraph :— 

“ A.E.1.0.U., two anagrams of the five 
vowels; the one serves for the glorious 
name of God, and the other in the Spanish 
tongue is a sheepe, which name the prophet 
Esay doth figuratively or mystically call 
our Creator JEovA or JENOVAH ; OVEIA 
is a sheepe. 

“Wherein may be perceived that there is 
no worde, name, or action in or under 
Heaven, but hath one or more of the five 
vowels; and that no word or name hath 
them all without other letters but JEova 
and Over, which doth admonish us in the 
feare and reverence of the Almightie, be- 
cause in all our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions some part of his wonderful name is 
infinitely included. And withal that Over, 
or a sheepe, is a most significant signe of 
our God and Saviour’s innocence and pa- 
tient sufferings.” 


_An acrostic embodies this mystic 
divinity :— 
“A. Almightie, All in all, and everywhere, 
E. Eternal, in whom change cannot ap- 


peare ; 

I. Immortall, who made all things mor- 
tall else, 

O. Omnipotent, whose power all power 
excels ; 


U. United, Three in One, and One in 


OVEIA’s turn is answered by the 


ve BLAME \ 


LAMB anagrams { Sito 


J.E.0.V.A., unto whom all glory be!” 
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“The anagrams of Lambe is Blame and 
Balme, 
And Christ the Lamb is Blame and 
Balme.” 


So interminable is the catalogue of 
good anagrams on proper names that 
it would require a very large biogra- 

hical dictionary to exhaust the list. 
ivery name may be anagrammatised 
from that of Adam down to that of 
the last man, not even excepting the 
North American MArKIAMICHIKIAK- 
KIAK, Tahitian DeEMSTERGERFER- 
WOMMLDAMMFER, or the Mexican 
still more polysyllabic and unpro- 
nounceable AMATLACUILOLITQUIT- 
CATLATLAHUILLI. On this hint of 
anagrammatising his own name, if 
every reader acts, Mr. Wheatley will 
be furnished with some large, if not 
valuable, additions to his next issue. 
A volume like his with a specialty, 
and on an entertaining topic, is sure 
to grow, like that of Mr. Mark An- 
tony Lower on “Names,” which 
from a slim amusing brochure in its 
earliest form has now, in successive 
editions, become prosy, aldermanic, 
and authoritative. 

To select a few well-known ana- 
grams upon names:—Scarcely any 
more appropriate will be found than 
that on Horatio Netson, Honor est 
a Nilo, ascribed, we believe, on the 
best authority, to Dr. Burney. It 
possesses every attribute of neatness 
of construction and happiness of sig- 
nification. Napoleon and Wellington 
have been fruitful in play upon their 
names. The best on Napoleon is in 
Latin, and condemns him to a resti 
tution of his spoil :— 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
Bona rapta, leno, pone. 


On ARTHUR WELLESLEY is one 
that would have been deemed pro- 
phetic in earlier days—TZ'ruly We 
see war. On the Duke, when crown- 
ed with conquest, and titled ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY, DUKE oF WELLINGTON 
—Let well-fo’'d Gaul secure thy re- 
nown 

The regret of the country over the 
decease of the Princess Charlotte en- 
shrined itself in the form of PrRin- 
CEss CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA OF WALES. 

P.O, 
Her august race is lost : 
O fatal news ! 


saecn & 
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After this, on the principle that 
farce follows tragedy, we may be al- 
lowed to make merry with the name 
of that Abernethy who inaugurated 
the reign of common sense in medi- 
cine, and was the terror of hypochon- 
driac patients by his roughness, while 
he was the saving of thotsands by 
his skill. This man of curt speech, 
crusty presence, and bluff address, 
furnished the jokers of his day with 
a guflaw at his expense in the parody 
on his name—JoHN ABERNETHY, 
broken up into its elements reunit- 
ing in 

Johnny the Bear. 
Such a scarifying nickname we must 
counterpoise with something as com- 
plimentary as this was the reverse, 
and none the less true :— 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Flit on, cheering angel. 

Another modern celebrity, Madam 
Lind-Goldschmidt, yields under her 
soubriquet of the 

SweEpDisH NIGHTINGALE, 
Sing high, sweet Linda! 

Sir Francis Burpett, of Radical 
reform notoriety, breaks up into 
Frantic disturbers, and Srr RoBEeRt 
PEEL, into terrible poser ; as, doubt- 
less the opponents of both Baronets 
of the latter name found and find them 
difficult to deal with from their note- 
worthy talent and determination. 

By no means one of the worst of 
these plays upon names is that on 
George Thompson, the eloquent ad- 
vocate of negro emancipation, and 
sometime member of the British Par- 
liament. The invitation that he 
should accept a seat in the House 
was backed by finding in his name 
of Grorce THompson, the exhorta- 
tion— 

O Go—the negro’s M.P. 

RanpDteE Homes, author of that 
elaborate piece of heraldry, “the Aca- 
demy of Armory,” 1688, was ushered 
in by an anagram prefixed to his 
work as— 

Lo! Men’s herald. 
This is, in its way, perfect. 

Str EpMONDBURY GODFREY, assas- 
sinated in 1678, resolves itself into 
the unhappily appropriate— 

I fynd murdered by rogues. 


Another historical personage pre- 
sents a good enough anagram—the 
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well-knownAttorney-General to Char- 
les I., who suggested to that ill-fated 
monarch the disastrous impost of 
ship-money. Howell, in his letters, 
says—“With infinite pains and inde- 
fatigable study he came to his know- 
ledge of the law; but I never heard 
a more pertinent anagram than was 
of his name— 


WiLu1aM Noy, 
I moyl in law.” 


The celebrated historical characters 
of the Stuarts furnished an ample sup- 
ply of tempting themes to the wits 
and loyalists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. For instance :— 

CHARLES JAMES STUART, 
Claims Arthur’ s seat. 


Again :— 
JAMES STUART, 
A just master. 
CHar.es, Prince of Wales, 
Al France cries—O, help us! 


CHARLES STUART, 
Calls true hearts. 


But most names find equivalents 
in Latin much more readily and sig- 
nificantly than in English, and of 
these we shall make a selection by- 
and-by, closing our list of English 
names with one or two more :— 

JEAN STUART is 
A true sainte. 


Henry Peacham, in his “ Compleat 
Gentleman,” 1634, gives the follow. 
ing—“of Master Doctor Hall, Dean 
of Worcester, this, added to a body 
of a Glory, wherein was written JE- 
HOVAH, in Hebrew, resembling the 
Deitie :-— 

JosEPH Hatt, 

All his hope.” 


One of the most amusing applica- 
tions of the anagram is that on Lady 
Eleanor Davies, wife of Sir John 
Davies, Attorney-General in Ireland 


to King James I. This lady was a 
fanatic, and fancied herself possessed 
by the prophetic spirit of Daniel, de- 
riving her imaginary commission from 
an anagram upon her maiden name, 
ELEANOR AUDLEY, which contained 
the mysterious message—Reveal, O 
Danyel. She pestered the world 
with worthless pamphlets, seasoned 
with “envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness;” their arrogance be- 
ing only equalled by their fantastic 
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absurdity. Her two successive hus- 
bands did their best to counteract her 
folly by burning her manuscripts when 
they came into their hands. Heylin, 
in his “Cyprianus Anglicus,” 1719, 
gives so graphic an account of her 
being foiled by her own weapon of 
anagram, that, though a story well 
enough known in its main features, 
we shall extract it :— 


“And that the other sex might whet 
their tongues upon him [Archbishop Laud], 
also, the Lady Davies, widow of Sir John 
Davies, Attorney-General for King James 
in the realm of Ireland, scatters a pro- 
phesy against him. This lady had before 
spoken something unluckily of the Duke of 
Buckingham, importing that he should not 
live to the end of August, which raised her 
to the reputation of a cunning woman 
amongst the ignorant people; and now she 
prophecies of the new Archbishop that he 
should live but few days after the 5th of 
November, for which, and other prophecies 
of a more mischievous nature, she was after 
brought into the other Court of High Com- 
mission. The woman being grown so mad,that 
she fancied the spirit of the Prophet Daniel 
to have been infused into her body; and 
this she grounded on an anagram which she 
made of her name, viz., Eleanor Davies— 
Reveal, O Daniel—and though the anagram 
had too much by an L, and too little by 
an 8, yet she found Daniel and Reveal in it, 
and that served her turn. Much pains was 
taken by the Court to dispossess her of this 
spirit, but all could not do, till Lamb, the 
Dean of the Arches, shot her through and 
through with an arrow borrowed from her 
own quiver: for, whilst the Bishop and 
divines were reasoning the point with her 
out of Holy Scripture, he took a pen into 
his hand, and at last hit upon this excellent 
anagram, viz., Dame Eleanor Davies— 
Never so mad a ladie—which, having prov- 
ed true by the rules of art, ‘Madam,’ said he, 
*I see you build much on anagrams, and I 
have found out one which I hope will fit 
you;’ this said, and reading it aloud, he put 
it into her hands in writing, which happy 
fancy brought the grave Court into such a 
laughter, and the poor woman thereupon 
into such a confusion, that afterwards she 
grew either wiser, or was less regarded.” 


This is a capital story, and worthy 
of being true. Si non e veroe ben 
trovdto. Wedo not insinuate a doubt 
of its veracity, as, in all probability, 
it happened; we only doubt Dr. 
Lamb's achievement of the anagram 
which discomfited the pseudo prophet 
during the sitting of the court. As 
the lady’s pretensions were then really 
under inquisition, and the device on 
which they were founded, of notoriety 
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for years before, we, who know by 
experience the difficulty of the ana- 
gram, deem it much more likely that 
the acute lawyer invented the shelb, 
which blew her ladyship up, in the 
quiet of his chamber, the more so as 
that was an age of anagrams, when 
the counter device would naturall 
suggest itself to her opposing counsel. 
Heylin tells the story with gusto, 
and is only wrong in supposing Dame 
Eleanor’s revelation to be founded on 
the name of Davies. 

We cannot take leave of these 
English anagrams on names without 
the observation that perfect anagrams 
are very rare, and that of those quoted 
in any anagrammatical work, a moiety 
only, and that the smaller one, will 
deserve the epithet. We have had 
before our eye hundreds claiming ad- 
mission for their ingenuity and apt- 
ness, but we have had to reject them 
on account of their superfluity or 
lack of letters. We shall give one 
example from the work before us, as 
we might many. What could be 
more pertinent than the following— 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lorp KEEPER; 
the equivalent for which is said to 
be— 

Is born and elect for a rich speaker ? 


But four letters are wanting here—in 

point of fact, the printer has been at 

fault in page 111 of Wheatley’s book. 

It should read— 

Smr Francis Bacon, [THE] Lorp 
KEEPER, 

and the equivalent, 


Is born and elect for. . 

speaker. 

One of the seventeenth century 
anagrams, although it perverts the 
orthography to gain its end, is never- 
theless spirited and vigorous enough 
to merit quotation. Taylor, the wa- 
ter-poet, ion paraphrases on Iskar- 
riott :— 


. rich 


“‘T do not here impute this deed of shame 
On Judas, because Judas was his name ; 
For that name there have been men of 

might, 
Who the great battels of the Lord did 
fight, 
And others more. 
blott 
Stickes to him, as he’s named Jskarriott : 
For in an anagram Iskarriott is, 
By letters’ transposition, Traitor kis.” 


But sure this impure 


We must not leave the anagram 
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on proper names in English, without 
noting another use of it, namely, as 
epitaphs on tombstones. Mr. Petti- 
grew, in his “Chronicles of the 
Tombs,” 1857, gives samples of these, 
which were by no means uncommon 
two hundred years ago, e.g.— 


WILLIAM THORNETON, 
O, litle worth in man! 


SARAI GRIME, 
Is marriage. 
The epitaph follows :— 
** A virgin’s death, we say, her marriage is, 
Spectators view as pregnant proofe in 
this— 


Her suitor’s Christ, to Him her troth she 
plights.” 


The conceit here is natural, but 
poor enough. One in the same strain 
follows on a Rev. Mr. Brrpz, whose 
anagram is Bride— 

‘This Birde’s the Bride—the 
Bridegroom, 

This Grave’s the Bride’s retiring roome: 

Old clothes must off, new ones be on, 

Against a joyful resurrection. 

Thrice happy Birde, thrice happy Bride, 

Thus to be wedded next Christ’s side.” 

&e. &e. &e. 


Lamb the 


That on KATHARINE CARSTAIRS, 
at St. Andrews, is, like most ana- 
grams imperfect, for there is neither 
a K nor an E in its equivalent, Casta, 


rara Christiana. To read it CaTHA- 
RINA will bring the Latin right, in 
all save Christeana, which will want 
the final a. To turn the anagram 
into English, and read Chaste rare 
Christian, we must then read the 
name CATHERINE, and spell Christian 
without anu. It is really not more 
faulty than the great mass of ana- 
grams, which are carelessly put toge- 
ther for the most part; your busy 
epigrammatist being content in most 
cases with a very near approach to 
accuracy, without caring much for a 
little too much or too little on either 
side. 

That on Marre ARUNDELL is bet- 
ter— 

Man—drie laurel. 
“When then inferre you from her name but 
this ?— 
Man fades away, Man a dry laurel is.” 


But the largest and most choice 
assortment of anagrams is to be found 
in Latin—the process having been in 
all ages pursued for the special 
amusement of men of learned leisure. 
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A certain complement of epigrams 
and anagrams seemed, two hundred 
years ago, essential to admission 
within the esoteric circle of the /iter- 
att—to the scholar’s receiving the 
accolade of his brethren of the guild 
—to his being promoted from journey- 
work to recognition as a master of 
his craft. And still we must say, 
that facilities exist in the fine old 
Roman tongue for anagrammatising, 
which do not appear in English, as 
any one may ascertain who will but 
take the trouble to make the experi- 
ment. The Latin language is free 
from the ugly assortment the English 
has of js, ws, and ys, which are often 
a stumbling-block in the way of the 
word-poser. No means so ready of 
writing up a friend or writing down 
a foe, as that of turning Smith into 
Smithius, and finding in the syllables 
of his name a classic-eulogy or “ in- 
jurious Iambic,’ making out the 
bearer of it “a spirit of health, or 
goblin damned.” This method has 
indeed been more frequently employed 
for purposes of encomium than satire; 
yet has it proved*the ready weapon 
in the hands of malignant wit or 
sectarian rancour to wound the peace 
and slay the character (as far as this 
means could do it) of the best of men. 
Its darker side we may sustain by a 
few quotations, but at present confine 
ourselves to a characteristic few of a 
brighter cast. 

Of these, few could be better than 
that on the celebrated bibliographer 
Magliabechi, who was Librarian to the 
Grand Duke of Florence, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, had it not 
been defective in a b— 

ANTONIUS MAGLIABECHIUS, 
[s unus bilb\iotheca magna. 


Henry 1V. of France was said, by 
a partisan, to be, when a Protestant, 
Bonus orbi, the anagram of BorBon- 
1us, but when a Roman Catholic, 
Orbus bont. On the same monarch 
is one, containing the name of his 
murderer, in an imperfect form— 
Henricus GALLIARUM Rex, 
In herum Exurgis Ra{villlac. 


On the unfortunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots, is a very good one- 
Maria STevarRDA, ScotoruM 
4 REGINA, 
Trusa vi regnis, morte amara cado. 


A follower, equally staunch, has fur- 
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nished the following perfect one 
also— 
Maria STEUVARTA, 
Veritas armata. 

We can do no less than quote one 
equally laudatory of her great, but 
more successful (dare we say more 
enviable ?), rival. The time that has 
elapsed since then has cooled burning 
animosities, and the quarrel of ages, 
and a weak woman’s failings, have 
been extinguished in her blood— 
blood that was cruelly and needlessly 
shed. We must spell Elizabeth’s 
name in a peculiar way to make the 
anagram answer— 

E1isaBira REGINA ANGLORUM, 

Gloria regni salva manebit. 


As all the devotion of the middle 
ages found expression in the vener- 
able Roman tongue, we may expect 
the objects of its veneration to be 
celebrated under the form of the 
Latin anagram. For example :— 

SACRAMENTUM EUCHARISTIAE, 

Sacra ceres mutata in IEHUM. 
Maria MAGDALENA, 
Mala mea grandia. 
PauLus APOSsTOLUS, 

7'u salvas populos. 

Ienatius De Lo1oxa has found as 
many panegyrists as anagrammatists, 
for his name is made to render Digna 
sto oliva Dei, and many other as 
complimentary significations. 

But Janssen has his votaries also, 
if a correct representation of his doc- 
trinal system be considered compli- 
mentary, his relation to Calvin being 
made to crop up clearly from the sur- 
face of his name— 

CoRNELIUS J ANSENIUS, 
Calvini sensus in ore. 

Some one as unfriendly to the Ro- 
man See as many of those cited have 
been friendly to it, has denied the 
foundation of that See upon a rock 
in the following neat resolution of 


Supremus PontiFex RoMANUs, 
O non sum super Petram fixus. 
Calvin is said to have sported with 

the name of Rabelais in this way— 
RABELAESIUS, 
Rabie Laesus, 
for which the humourist retorted in 
rude French, calling Carvin Jan cul. 

The name of Calvin revives the 

memory of a curious work against 
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that divine, called the “ Posthwmum 
Calvini stigma in tria Lilia, sivé tres 
libros dispertitum,” which is devoted 
to anagrammatising and otherwise 
vilipending the Coryphzus of Gene- 
van theologues without stint or for- 
bearance. The frontispiece exhibits 
him as a culprit being lashed at a 
cart’s tail ; but the body of the work 
consists of a series of the most ela- 
borate ecclesiastical Billingsgate in 
the world, more expressive than re- 
fined, and more hearty than convine- 
ing. Every kind of composition finds 
a place here—the theme unvaried, 
but the compositions various, , the 
anagram furnishing a large share in 
the feast of the anti-Calvinistic wit- 
lings. 

It is with no design of resuscitating 
defunct controversies or of embitter- 
ing existing ones that we refer to 
this volume. We hold Calvin in pro- 
found esteem, and recognise the logic 
of his system as a fact, without bind- 
ing ourselves to the belief of its ab- 
solute truth. While logic is an in- 
valuable instrument in dealing with 
metaphysical or moral questions, we 
cannot rely upon its services as an 
organon in treating matters of pure 
revelation. If Jehovah be a holy 
and benevolent being, he should never 
have permitted the existence of moral 
or physical evil in the universe. That 
is the conclusion of an irresistible 
logic—but it is not truth. If the 
Great Being who governs the world 
is rigidly just—the only justice which 
we can reckon divine—there is no 
such thing as mercy—there is no 
place of restitution for repentance— 
no room for hope of pardon. Woe 
to the human race if that flawless 
logic govern the decision, for the 
chain is complete, the conclusion in- 
evitable, the inference demonstrative! 
But logic does not govern the world 
and the destiny of human beings, nor 
must it construct our creed. To Cal- 
vin’s theology we apply an eclectic 
discrimination—we take the better 
and leave the worse. We steer along 
the equator between the opposite 
poles of Calvinism and its converse, 
and deem, on the whole, that the 
middle track constitutes the pilgrim’s 
tutissimum ice to the Celestial City. 
We say thus much on the mention of 
Calvin’s name, that we are not his 
thick-and-thin apologists, nor yet his 
reckless denouncers; but holding a 
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reasonable balance between the merits 
and defects of a most learned, most 
laborious, most disinterested, most 
warm-hearted, and most pure pastor 
and writer. Never lived a man of 
more unimpeachable integrity of 
principles and life—never a man of 
sterner logic and kinder heart. His 
faults were few, and known to all— 
his virtues, in all their depth and 
length, to be fathomed only by the 
all-seeing eye of God. 

Nor can we allow his opponents, 
then or since, theological or ecclesi- 
astical, to have been entirely without 
redeeming points. Some who quar- 
relled with his logic revered the man; 
and many who disliked the man re- 
spected his learning. Even the Je- 
suits, who more than others have run 
him down, have exhibited such splen- 
did merits as teachers and mission- 
aries that they claim on these grounds 
a good word at our hands, which we 
cheerfully render. Fanaticism on 
every side can show abundant faults, 
but few fanatics on any side are 
entirely destitute of good qualities. 
While, then, for purely literary pur- 
poses, we quote a curious volume, let 
the hot embers of past controversies 
lie uninflamed under their coat of 
cold ashes—unseen, almost forgotten. 
To change the figure :—Let bygones 
be bygones; let thé frozen snake of 
polemics remain in the snow still 
frozen : and better thus ; for unfrozen 
he must prove a pestilent reptile and 
dangerous denizen to harbour. 

These delicate flores poetarum ring 
the changes upon the word asinus, so 
readily detected in Calvinista. For 
instance :— 

CALVINISTA, 
Tu lac asini. 
JOANNES CALVINUS, 
O, en Calvin asinus. 
AT DOMINUS JOANNES CALVINUS 
EST SUPERBUS! 
Tho nune: sed uti asinus elatus supra 
omnes. 


These are perfect anagrams, and 
full of meaning, but not compliment- 
ary. Dog interchanges pleasantly 
with jackass in the vocabulary of de- 
nunciation :— 

SALVE CALVINE, 
Velcanis, vale. 


EN DIABOLUS CALVINUM SEPELIT! 
Plaudite canes: en milvi bolus ! 
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Rich in the rhetoric of the fish- 
market, our authors find the term 
Fox available for abuse :— 

Eputum CALVINIANUM, 
Num cani vulpem alui? 

Hog and Wolf are not bad enough, 
so we must go to the lower regions 
for his fellow. 

CALVINUS EsT Porcus, 
Lupus, cant, orcus est. 

After all this ginger “hot i’ the 
mouth,” we must have recourse to 
some sweet and cooling sherbet as 
an antidote, and what better can pre- 
sent itself than the acted anagram of 
the courtly Poles, who complimented 
their young sovereign in the follow- 
ing ingenious but somewhat pedantic 
way, reminding one much of the for- 
mal Masques of the courts of England 
and France in the sixteenth century, 
for the most part dull of invention, 
and uninteresting in execution. The 


intention and the novelty of the pre- 
sent acted charade, redeem it from the 
condemnation bestowable on its class. 
When young King Stanislaus, after- 
wards King of Poland, returned home 


from his travels, all the illustrious 
family of Leczinski assembled at 
Lissa to congratulate him on his arri- 
val. Festivals, shows, and rejoicings of 
every kind took place; but the most 
ingenious compliment that graced the 
occasion, was the one paid by the Col- 
lege at Lissa. There appeared on 
the stage thirteen dancers, dressed 
as youthful warriors; each held in 
his hand a shield, on which was en- 
graved, in characters of gold, one of 
the thirteen letters which composed 
the two words, Domus Lescinia. 
They then commenced their dance, 
and so arranged it, that at each turn 
their row of bucklers formed differ- 
ent anagrams. At the first pause 
they presented themselves in their 
natural order :— 


Domus LESCINIA. 
At the second, Ades incolumis. 
At the third, Omnis es lucida. 
At the fourth, Omne sis lucida. 
At the fifth, Mane sidus loci. 
At the sixth, Sis columna dei. 
At the last. I, scande solium. 


This is quoted by Mr. Wheatley 
from Notes and Queries. 

A few more Latin anagrams on 
names, and we must proceed with 
quickened pace elsewhere. 
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Good, learned, and credulous Cot- 
ton Mather, is rightly complimented 
under the name of Corronus Ma- 
THERUS, with the epigraph 7’ tan- 
tum cohors es. Devout as was this 
worthy pastor, he was not above 
solacing his leisure, and seeking to 
edify, at least the junior portion of his 
flock, with these conundrums and 
crotchets. An admirer records his 


merit in the Magnalia in this coup- 
let, which commends his pastor’s 


“Care to guide his flocke, and feede his 
lambs 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, 
and anagrams.” 


JOHANNES WHITEGIFTEUS ren- 
ders up Non vi egit, favet Jhesus. 

The Jesuit, Garnet, is traditioned 
to have had his features imprinted in 
blood on an ear of corn: more likely 
on straw scattered over the scaffold 
on which he died. This originates 
the following :— 


Pater Enricus GARNETIUS, 
Pingere cruentus arista. 


The capital of Prussia must ob- 
tain its full share of encomium in the 
eyes of its most partial sons and 
daughters, when its name of BeRoLi- 
NUM is taught to yield Lumen orbi. 

We have hitherto confined our ob- 
servations to the direct and simple 
anagram in English, as employed first 
on proper names, and next on names 
Latinized and rendered in Latin,—a 
much more easy process as we ven- 
tured to proclaim. But there are sun- 
dry varieties of anagrams remaining, 
of which our notice must be of the 
shortest and most pithy kind. 

There is, for instance, the anagram 
divisive or distributed, which breaks 
the existing word into parts, each 
having a separate signification. The 
SusTinEAMus of the schoolboy is 
an example of this kind, sys-tinea- 
mus. A riot in Diss, in Norfolk, 
would furnish a fair ironical speci- 
men: DisorDER, Jiss—order. 

Peignot gives two early Greek ana- 
grams of the same kind. When 
Alexander was about to raise the 
siege of Tyre, he saw, in a dream, a 
satyr leaping round him, and endea- 
vouring to seize him. He consulted 
his generals, who read in the word 
Satyr—TZ'yre is thine. 

Larvpoc 
Sa rvpoc. 
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On the following day Tyre fell into 
his hands. 

The second instance is that of Con- 
stantine III., son of the Emperor He- 
raclius, who was about to give battle, 
when he dreamt that he took the way 
through Thessalonica into Macedonia. 
He related his dream to one of his 
courtiers, who divided Thessalonica 
into syllables, finding in it, Leave the 
victory to another. 

Orccadrovcnv 
Orc arAw vueny. 


The Emperor took no notice of the 
warning, which, like the instance pre- 
ceding, partakes of the ambiguity of 
the ancient oracles, and was beaten 
by the enemy. 

Enough of this: we next note the 
reductive or subtractive anagram. 
The best known of these is that on 
Napoleon, every syllable of which, 
tells a tale of rapine in Greek :— 

NazroXtwy 
. aTo\wy 
. TWOKEWY 
. - O\fwY 
e+ -Atwry 


Amore, in Latin, will express the 
various forms of complaisance which 
cement true affection : 

Amore 
. More 
.. Ore 
joe 


But these are of very small account. 
The only case of the acrostic--a form 
of letter-juggling, we think worth 
quoting, so well known is its general 
plan—is that of the initials of the Na- 
poleon family, which will be consider- 
ed prophetic or not. according as men 
are Bonapartists or otherwise in their 
politics. It is, to say the least, re- 
markable :— 

N apoleon, The Emperor. 

I oseph, King of Spain. 

Hieronymus f King of West- 

(Jerome), phalia. 
I oachim 

(Murat), King of Naples. 
L ouis, King of Holland. 


Viva Verdi, the popular ery of the 
Italian patriots before the late war, is 
formed of theinitials of Vittore Eman- 
uele Re D’ Italia. 

Few readers, perhaps, will join in 
the severity of Addison’s judgment 
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on this harmless pastime. “The 
acrostick was probably invented 
about the same time as the ana- 
gram, though it is impossible to de- 
cide whether the inventor of the one 
or the other were the greater block- 
head.” 

The chronogram is of many forms, 
susceptible of all the changes of the 
anagram, besides containing a record 
of dates. A compound one, contain- 
ing both the chronogram and the 
anagram, is that almost perfect one 
on the Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
who was the chief agent in restoring 
Charles IT. to his crown :— 


Grorcius Monxe Dux DE 
AUMARLE, 
Ego Regem Reduxi, An{njo sa. 
MD{x for c\LVV. 

A more simple form of chronogram 
is to select any number of words con- 
taining letters which represent the 
date required. As for instance, the 
date of the scurrilous publication on 
Calvin already noticed :— 
hIC MorDaX hIC MenDaX. 1611. 


Inscriptions of this kind are ex- 
tremely common on monuments and 
tombs. The letters representing 
figures are usually made larger than 
the others. 

Fanaticism has found food for its 

folly in this device,as in the case of 
Stifelius, the Lutheran minister of 
Wirtemberg, who predicted the second 
advent of our Lord from the numeral 
letters in the text John xix. 37— 
“ They shall look on him whom they 
pierced.” 
VIDébUnt In qUeM transf XerUnt, 
making MDXVVVVIII, or 1533. 
The sequel is amusing. When his 
flock found him a false prophet, they 
dragged him through a horsepond, 
the change of feeling as marvellous 
and sudden as when, in the case of a 
more august personage, the same mob 
that shouted “ Hosanna, O King!” 
and bowed the knee, four days after- 
wards cried “ Crucify Him!” “Away 
with such a fellow from the earth.” 

The following may pass for its 
worth. It is perfect, consumes every 
numeral, and fixes the exact date of 
the establishment of Maga, 1833 :— 
The DUbLIn UnIVersIty MagazIne, 

a JoUrnaL of LiteratUre, poLI- 

t > 


iF 
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One of the best of the chronograms 
is that on the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth—My Day Is Closed In Immor- 
tality. But it will be observed that 
it is altogether a lapidary device, in- 
asmuch as some numerals occur which 
are not carved into prominence nor 
included in the calculation. 

The lipogram is another feat of 
literary dexterity claiming a word of 
observation, but nothing more. Half 
a millenary before Christ were lipo- 
grammatic verses composed by Greek 
authors, their merit consisting in the 
exclusion of particular letters of the 
alphabet from their strain. 

Any person of common cleverness, 
for example, ought to be able to com- 

ose some pages so as to exclude the 
etter of the alphabet that follows u. 
Our own last sentence may be deemed, 
no less than the present one, a token 
how easy such a task may prove. 
Tryphiodorus wrote an odyssey from 
which he excluded the letter corres- 
ponding to the number of the book, 
¢.g., all the A’s from A, all the B’s 
from B, and so on. 

The Persian poet Jami’s reply to a 
certain inferior scribe, who prided 
himself on his style of composition, 
was, “ You can do a better thing yet: 
take away all the letters, and the 
poem will be perfection !” 

Peignot and other bibliographers 
supply further examples of this kind 
of folly, but are more indulgent to it 
than the cynical Persian. 

The French language, as might be 
expected from a very sharp people, 
who have produced their due share 
of scholarly men, has not been want- 
ing in dabblers in successful ana- 
grams. Of these, few are more ap- 
propriate than that often-quoted per- 
7. one on the belle ami of Charles 


MARIE ToucHEt, 
Ie charme tout. 


The gallantry of this anagram finds 
its counterpart in the Spanish one 
made on Marie de la Tour, sister of 
Marshal Turenne :— 


MARIA DELLA TORRE, 
Amor della Tierra. 


Sree, better remembered for 
his malignity than his learning, turned 
SCALIGERE into sacrilege. 

The assassin of Henry III, has 
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been anagrammatised appropriately 
thus :— 
FRERE JACQUES CLEMENT, 
Cest Venfer qui m’acréé. 
Also thus :— 
JAQUES CLEMENT, 
Qut est ce mal né ? 
The name of Pilatre du Rosier, the 
aeronaut, has been found to yield— 


PILASTRE DU Roster, 
Tu es P. roi de lair. 


The P. will represent the initial of 
the unfortunate ballooner’s Christian 
name. 

The Holy Alliance is doomed to 
eternal reprobation in the memory of 
the demagogue, as 

La SAINTE ALLIANCE, 
La Sainte Canaille. 


The Palindrome applies to verses 
that will read the same backwards 
and forwards—difficult of construc- 
tion, and rarely repaying the pains of 
achievement. 

In the English language they must 
be of most unfrequent occurrence, as 
we can only recall that of Taylor— 


Lewd did I live & evil did I dwel. 


But in Latin they are common 
enough. To omit the better-known 
ancient verses, we have the motto, 
ablata at alba adopted by the lady at 
Queen Elizabeth’s court, the Flora 
Hastings of her day, and as injuri- 
ously treated by public opinion as 
that most innocent and slandered 
lady, the device being as appropriate 
as the palindromous motto, namely, 
a moon behind a cloud. 

Every word of the following sen- 
tence is a palindrome: 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam 
tenet Anna. 

A favourite Greek motto upon 
baptismal fonts is a perfect palin- 
drome, to be found, it is said, in Dal- 
wick church, Surrey; Notre Dame, 
Paris; and St. Sophia, Constantin- 
ople :— 


Nuboy avopunpa, pn povay dyrv. 


And here we must draw rein, and 
check the flight of our anagrammatic 
Pegasus, not, however, without one 
or two of the most recent as a bonne 
bouche at the close of our pic-nic. 
Louis Philippe’s unfortunate matri- 
monial alliance for his son, the Duke 
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of Montpensier, in Spain, was stig- 
matised anagrammatically in this 
wise :— 

SPANISH MARRIAGES, 

Rash games in Paris; 


and ; 
Ah! in a miser’s grasp. 
Our anecdotic weekly contempo- 
rary, Votes and Queries, has been re- 
solved into the equivalents of— 


Enquiries on dates, 
O! send in a request, 
and 
A question sender. 


Another long-established and au- 
thoritative hebdomadal adds to Mr. 
Wheatley’s selection the following 
new ones :— 


THoMas CARLYLE—clearly to sham. 
CRINOLINE—inner coil, 
GENERAL ButTLeR—Gen' real brute. 
DovucGLas JERROLD—sure a droll dog 

, 
Victoria, ENGLAND’s QUEEN—go- 
verns a nice quiet land. 


To these we would add, as practi- 
cal comment on the anagrammatist’s 
ingenuity—dare we spell his ATHIN- 
£UM with an i for an e—that his 
essay in the art of anagram is a negt 
whim, or better still, without violat- 
ing the orthography, a new thema. 

We have now only to express our 
satisfaction in fine with the little 
volume which has furnished us both 
with text and much of our comment. 
The monograph might have been con- 
siderably fuller than it is, as the sub- 
ject is inexhaustible, and the illus- 
trations are susceptible of amusing 
and ever-racy novelty, instead of 
hashing up “the cold baked meats” 
of yesterday’s feast for our entertain- 
ment. 

The length to which we have pur- 
sued our single theme forbids our fol- 
lowing Mr. Wheatley in his com- 
ments upon other modes of literary 
dancing in fetters, most of them in- 
genious as feats of dexterity, and 
some of them amusing. Should any 
reader of graver cast than common 
consider his time misspent over these 
anagrammatic old saws, interspersed 
with their few modern instances, let 
us recommend him the application of 
Madame de Genlis’ anti-choleric nos- 
trum, namely, to retire forthwith to 
his chamber, plunge the fourth finger 
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of his left hand in a tumbler of cold 
water, and repeat nine times, with 
solemn distinctness of enunciation, 
the charm, PEINTHEPHILADELMIREZ- 
IDARNEXULMEZIDORE. If this fail 


to restore the disturbed equanimity 


of the impatient reader, the cure will 
be ae by drinking the water 
of finger-immersion, as the French 
lady recommends, seasoned with a 
dose of the CacaAsanca-RrEystTRo- 
SUYSSOLANSQUENETTORUM. 


MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


ELIE BERTHET. 


WE are not inclined to gainsay the 
general sentence pronounced on the 
body of French novels by all those 
who are entitled to a seat on the 
bench of English critical justice. In- 
trigue in married life is the never- 
failing subject. No matter that the 
likeness in most of the plots is most 
striking, the subject seems invested 
with an attraction never weakened, 
however familiar it must necessarily 
be in its details. As epicures who 
have from their youth never used 
food without acid or fiery condiments, 
find it out of the question to dine on 
good beef, or mutton, or fish, though 
moderately seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, and mustard, so the jaded public 
for whom the Paris literati labour, 
must have their highly-spiced ragout 
dressed with all pungent and pep- 
pery ingredients, or the literary chef 
loses reputation ; his patrons will no 
more taste of his plats or entremets; 
and if he cannot bring himself to 
minister to the intellectual wants of 

ople of simple and natural tastes, 
1e may, like the great Vatel, fall on 
his small-sword. 

This state of things will remind 
playgoers of a certain lively piece, 
where Mr. Sobersides having resolved 
on making a match between Mr. 
Fickle‘and his(S.’s) sister-in-law, takes 
the precaution of introducing her 
as his wife, and his wife as the bride 
in prospect. The reader guesses the 
result. F. falls desperately in love 
with his future wife, and pays no 
attention to the married woman, just 
as was intended, nothing being plea- 
sant to his taste but what was more 
or less wrong. Let us be forgiven for 
another illustration. During the old 
regime a lady was obliged to quit the 
city and the court, and retire to her 
country seat, where the chief enter- 
tainment depended ona good old stew- 


ard. This worthy but dull depen- 
dent, joining his mistress on the ter- 
race, where she was probably examin- 
ing Hamlet’s problem, Seyn, oder 
nicht seyn—dwelt on the charms of 
her present existence: the sight of the 
rising sun; of the hay-makers at their 
work; of the maids milking the cows; 
of the vintagers collecting the grapes; 
of the fine flower-garden; of the sun 
setting behind the hills; and the other 
innocent pleasures of the country. 
The lady’s patience endured to this 
point, but there it gave way. “ Inno- 
cent pleasures !” exclaimed she,stamp- 
ing her aristocratic foot on the hard 
stone: “I hate innocent pleasures, 
you old twaddler !” 

In the days of the Scuderis, and of 
Honoré D’Urfé, and of Calprenede, 
it was not so. ‘The early romance of 
Lheagenes and Chariclea, written by 
the good Bishop Heliodorus, and 
imitated by the Persiles and Sigis- 
munda of Cervantes, was the model 
of the fictions patronized by the sub- 


jects of the Grand Monarque. A 


young princess—(and all the young 
ladies of all the romances were as like 
each other as all the portraits of 
young ladies in the pictures of certain 
artists)—loves, and is loved, by a vir- 
tuous hero; and though she may be 
wrecked on a desolate island, be im- 
risoned by a cruel baron, be hope- 
essly in the toils of a libertine, she 
is as safe as if sitting on the battle- 
ments of her castle with Theagenes by 
her side, who is sure to rescue her 
from her difficulties always at the 
right time. But under the rule of 
the unbelieving and licentious regent, 
the negligent and licentious Louis 
XV., the indulgent Goddess of Rea- 
son, the First Consul and first Em- 
peror, not remarkable for his conju- 
gal fidelity, and Louis XVIIL., never 
quoted as a model of pure morals;— 
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under these rulers who swayed 
France for a hundred years, the licen- 
tious novel had its rise and progress; 
and notwithstanding the bigot regime 
of Charles [X., and the decent one of 
Louis Philippe, and some restrictions 
imposed by the present Emperor, we 
have scarcely witnessed as yet the 
beginning of its decay. 

Into this portion of our subject we 
cannot enter at any length; and we 
must leave to some professor of mo- 
ral statistics the trouble of showing 
how many virtuous women are to be 
found among every hundred Parisian 
ladies, who study the pestilent litera- 
ture of their language; and next, what 
is the corresponding ratio on our side 
of the water, where the rules and the 
exceptions, as regards moral and im- 
moral publications, correspond to the 
exceptions and the rules in force from 
Calais to Geneva, vid@ Paris. 

It is only natural, under these cir- 
cumstances, that we should give wel- 
come to those productions of the 
French press which most nearly cor- 
respond with the mass of our own 
popular literature in healthiness and 
moral tone, in respect for religion, and 
in avoidance of unfit subjects. The 
works of the writer whose name 
stands at the head of this article, 
occupying about seventy or eighty 
volumes, belong to this satisfactory 
category, and are distinguished by 
great ability in the execution as well 
as by the commendable spirit of the 
design. They are also characterized 
by great variety of plot, and of the 
circumstances connected with it. 
Some historic fact; some tradition or 
peculiarity in the scenery of a local- 
ity; a custom prevalent at some 
period; a transient popular excite- 
ment; some social picture of a com- 
munity, large or small;—one or other 
of these furnishes the groundwork of 
the picture, which, with all its acces- 
sories, is finished in the most care- 
ful manner. The framework of 
every story is skilfully arranged, and 
the tale is told in the most earnest 
manner, more in the style of a true 
narrative, requiring conscientious 
truth, than in that of a mere fiction. 

The variety afforded in his many 
subjects may be judged of from the 
mention of a few. The disorganized 
state of all the south of France, and 
the domestic economy of the strong- 
hold of one of its robber chieftains jn 


the days of the Black Prince, are the 
chief features of the Chateau Mont- 
brun; the wild scenery of the central 
Pyrenees, of Antonia ; La Belle Dra- 
pvere gives us a striking picture of old 
Paris in its outward aspect and its 
civic life. The siege of Paris by 
Henri Quatre is graphically set out 
in L’Lmerillon. The Catacombs de 
Paris need no explanation. The 
Convulsionnaireintroduces the reader 
to the fantastic and fearful scenes at 
the tomb of the Abbé Paris, where 
the penitents were beaten with clubs, 
and even nailed to crosses at their 
own desire. The Fille du Cabanier 
exhibits the scenic features, and the 
social usages of La Vendeé. In the 
Marquise de Noirville we get a sight 
of the long strips of lakes in the south 
of France, running parallel with the 
coast, and at a small distance inside, 
with their hot and cold feeders, and 
the laws of the battues of wild-fowl 
that take place at certain seasons. 
The Nid de Cigognes is founded on a 
wild German legend, of the evil aris- 
ing from the killing of a stork. The 
Pacte de Famine affords a terrible 
picture of the early part of the Revo- 
lution. The Joche T'remblante, or 
rocking stone, would sway backwards 
and forwards most propitiously at the 
touch of every virtuous young bride ; 
but by the management of a disap- 
pointed pretendant it remains stub- 
born to the appeal of one virgin, and 
much suffering is the consequence. 
The Val d@ Andorre gives a pleasing 
picture of the social and _ political 
economy of that wonderful little re- 
public, the size of one of our baronies, 
now existing for 1,000 years among 
the Pyrences,and thoroughly indepen- 
dent of its great neighbours. 

The readers of these stories run no 
risk of being tired with dryasdust 
disquisitions on the mere matter-of- 
fact of every tale. Such peculiarities 
as we have mentioned are sketched 
in a few graphic words, and their at- 
tention is fixed on some interesting 
narrative connected with them, 
whether he makes his reader shudder 
at the proceedings of the Chauffeurs 
of the times of the Revolution, who 
attacked houses in bodies, and held 
the feet of their victims to the fire, to 
make them discover their hoards, or 
excites pity for the disgrace brought 
on a virtuous young lady by the un- 
principled mania of a collector to 
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obtain possession of a gold coin of 
Otho the Emperor. 

Berthet would not be a Frenchman 
if passages exciting awe and terror 
were not frequent in his works. 
However, the merely horrible, the dis- 
gusting, the lascivious, and the ir- 
religious are avoided, and you sel- 
dom are shocked by the unintention- 
ally blasphemous expressions so fre- 
quent with Dumas and others. He 
has considerable powers of humour, 
but is sparing of their exhibition. A 
striking and interesting story is the 
chief object attempted ; but scenery, 
humorous dialogues, and truth of 
character are not neglected. He ap- 
pears to be regarded at homeas James 
is by ourselves; and in saying so we 
are not sorry to express our favour- 
able opinion of the powers of that 
amiable man and talented writer. 
We will not, however, deny that 
James has repeated himself in very 
many passages; Berthet, scarcely ever. 
But then Berthet does not indulge in 
tirades full of eloquence and poetry, 
as George Sand is accustomed to do, 
nor set himself to prove thatall law and 
government, spiritual and temporal, 
is a mistake, an abuse, anda tyranny, 
with Victor Hugo and Sue the Sen- 
sual; nor descant in indecent fashion 
on the physiologies and evils of mar- 
riage, with the massive-headed and 
thoroughly animal Balzac; and there- 
fore he is not set on a line with the 
Dickenses, and Collinses, and George 
Elliotts, and Bulwers, and Thacke- 
rays of Paris. We proceed to bring 
our readers better acquainted with 
the merits of our author, and the 
subjects of a few of his stories. 

The action of the Chateau Mont- 
brun takes place in the year of the 
death of the Black Prince, soon after 
his taking the revolted city of Limo- 
ges, and putting the defenders to the 
edge of the sword. The unhappy 
south of France was at the time in a 
wretched state, being exposed to the 
troops of Edward, of Charles the 
Wise, of the free companies called 
Routiers, or Free Lances, who, after 
serving king or prince for a certain 
period, were left to their devices for 
subsistence and occupation; and lastly, 
of those 7'errier chiefs or barons, who, 
according as they needed provisions 
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or money to pay their followers, came 
from their mountain fastnesses, and 
plundered monasteries, or laid hands 
on property or provisions wherever 
they could be procured. The lands 
were left untilled, and the wretched 
peasants quitted their villages and 
took refuge behind the ramparts of 
the towns, or of isolated strongholds. 

The marauding baron of Montbrun 
has just seized on a convoy of provi- 
sions belonging to the Abbey of Solig- 
nac, after a tough struggle with its 
military retainers ; and himself and 
his followers are reposing, at the con- 
clusion of their afternoon repast, by 
the side of the highway, when they 
become aware of the approach of a 
small company, in peaceful garb, but 
who turn out in the sequel to be 
the renowned Breton, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, and a few followers, pro- 
ceeding to Paris under the semblance 
of business-folk. A squire is sent to 
demand tribute for their passage 
through the chief’s territory. He, 
mistaking his man, and not liking the 
answer returned by him, makes a 
stroke at him with his lance, but it is 
cut in two by Du Guesclin’s blade, 
and he receives a few such blows 
from the flat of it on the head, that 
he wheels round to rejoin his com- 
pany, and the enraged baron is about 
to charge the travellers at the spear’s 
point. However, he will first hold 
parley with their chief— 


BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 


“He was about fifty-five years of age; 
but of vigorous constitution, and as yet un- 
impaired by any inroad of years. He had 
broad shoulders, and thick, muscular limbs. 
His head was large, his nose flat, and the 
general expression of his features nearly 
repulsive. His countenance, naturally sal- 
low, had acquired a still deeper tint from 
exposure to the sun and the inclemencies of 
all seasons. Its expression was hard and 
menacing, and his small black eyes seemed 
to dart flashes from under their heavy 
brows. The most lively impatience was 
stamped at this moment on his features, and 
gave them a still more imposing and re- 
doubtable appearance.” 


After some rough speaking on both 
sides in the Langue d’Oc, as neither 
the baron nor his followers under- 
stood the Langue d'Oil* spoken in 
the northern half of France, Ber- 


* These expressions are taken from the modes of pronouncing oui that prevailed in the 


two divisions of the country. 
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trand accepts the invitation of the 
Baron to supper and bed in his castle 
for that night; and a very pictu- 
resque and characteristic conversation 
is carried on between the two chiefs 
in their short journey to the hold of 


THE CHATEAU MONTBRUN. 


“The fortress was built in the centre of 
a valley, between two mountains. This dis- 
advantage, which would be irremediable 
for a fort constructed in our days, was 
searcely one in those times when the usage 
of cannon was not at all general, and when 
these destructive engines were neither port- 
able nor well understood by those who em- 
ployed them. One of the mountains, high 
and covered with heath and fir-trees, com- 
manded the ramparts ; but it was out of the 
range of bolts and quarles, either launched 
from a machine or from the hands of an 
archer; and that was all the inmates of 
Montbrun had to dread from its neighbour- 
hood. 

“The manor was fortified according to 
the rules of the military art of the period. 
It formed a vast square, flanked at the 
angles by lofty towers. It was surrounded 
by a crenelated wall and a wide ditch, 
which a neighbouring stream supplied at 
all seasons with fresh and clear water. The 
principal entry—that which faced the wind- 
ing road through the wood—was defended 
by a tower higher and stronger than the 
others. It was the donjon or belfry-tower. 
At its summit floated the heraldic banner 
of the baron. In front of this donjon, at 
the point where the drawbridge rested 
(outside the moat), arose the barbican or 
advanced corps de garde, an isolated and 
perilous post, always first exposed to the 
attack of the assailants; so its walls were 
thick, solid, and garnished with shot-holes. 
Around the barbican were set enormous 
stakes, which they called the barriéres; and 
in the histories of the times may be seen the 
marvellous exploits which took place at 
these palisades during sieges. In other 
respects the architecture of the chateau, be- 
longing as it did to different epochs, was 
rugged and homely. The delicacy and 
lightness which distinguished the Gothic 
style were replaced by strength and solid- 
ity. All recalled that barbarous era when 
the Grecian architecture introduced by the 

mans had disappeared, and the Gothic 
or Saracenic did not yet exist. The ensem- 
ble of the buildings was heavy, massive, 
and yet majestic.” 


The haughty and unscrupulous mis- 
tress of the castle, now pacing along 
the oat mea of the principal tower, 
e look out for the return of the 

y, was fully competent to uphold 

er stormy position. 
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THE CHATELAINE. 


“She was of middle height, but her 
strange costume made her appear taller 
than she really was. She bore one of these 
high horn-shaped head-dresses, of which 
the Norman peasant women only have pre- 
served the pattern. A sort of lappets is- 
suing from under this coiffure, and thrown 
backwards, descended nearly to her feet, 
like the antique veils. Her robe of yellow 
silk, bordered with furs, was confined at 
the waist by a satin girdle; and on the 
ground of the stuff was embroidered, in 
many-coloured silks, the armorial bearings 
of the noble Baroness. This robe was very 
long, and on occasions of ceremony the 
train would be borne by a page or squire ; 
but at this moment the good Chatelaine 
had tucked the said train into her girdle, so 
that she might pursue her promenade unin- 
cumbered. Her approach was announced 
by the jingle of a bunch of keys, which, 
with a rosary of coral, was suspended from 
her girdle. 

“* However bizarre this costume and its 
accompaniments may appear when judged 
according to our modern ideas of splendour 
and elegance, there was about it a fulness 
and dignity which in that stronghold, filled 
with vassals and men-at-arms, harmonized 
perfectly with the imperious look of the 
lady of the castle. Dona Marguerite was 
of one of the most noble families of the 
country, and besides the pride of heart pro- 
duced by her high descent and her mar- 
riage with the Sire of Montbrun, she pos- 
sessed a haughty character, which alone 
would have caused her to be feared. Ac- 
customed from infancy to see every thing 
bend to her caprices, ever surrounded by 
fierce men, whom it was necessary to hold 
in subjection by energetic will, she had 
early acquired habits of command. So in 
her hushand’s absence she was well qualified 
to maintain strict discipline. There were 
even in the manor some dependents who 
would rather have faced the lion of a baron 
than the wild-cat of a baroness. Besides, 
she was reported to have a too-ready hand, 
and pages as well as waiting-women were 
said to have more than once repented of 
their neglect of her orders.” 


Bertrand’s reception, the supper in 
the great dining hall, with the inter- 
ruption of harmony that took place, 
and the conducting of the great cap- 
tain next morning into an ambush, 
where he is assailed by the felon 
knight, are all painted in the freshest 
of colours, and with the strictest re- 
gard to the circumstances of the era 
and the locality. We can only afford 
room to a portion of the attack :— 


DU GUESCLIN IN BATTLE. 
“ At this moment the whole troop rushed 
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on the brave Bertrand (undefended, except 
by a light coat of mail and stout cap). 
‘ Here he is,” said a man-at-arms, who, with 
visor lowered, led the band. ‘ Valiant 
knight, defend yourself.’ At the same 
time he directed his lance against Du Gues- 
clin, who, having neither buckler nor cui- 
rass, was defenceless against such an attack. 
He had been lost if he had not, by a feat 
in horsemanship then in use, made his steed 
bound to one side. The lance glided along 
his coat of mail, and the too-confiding 
knight ground his teeth, and his eyes shot 
flame. ‘Ah, felon! ah, traitor!’ he cried, 
and every word was accompanied with a 
furious sword-stroke discharged on the 
head of the assailant (the Baron). . . . 
Wheeling round, he sprung to earth, and 
seized the target and battle-axe of the man 
whom he had dismounted. Then with one 
bound he gained the saddle and returned 
rapidly to the combat. Brand- 
ishing his favourite weapon above his head 
he rushed into the thick of the melée, and 
dealt such furious blows that he made the 
whole troop, with their barded war-steeds, 
recoil before him. His terrible war-axe 
broke through bucklers and cuirasses, and 
clove heads to the very shoulders, in spite 
of basinet and morion. Above the tumult 
of the fight could be distinctly heard the 
hatchet-strokes, similar to those which fell 
the mighty trees of the forest, and the sol- 
diers of Montbrun were paralysed by admi- 
ration and terror.” 


The action of the story occupies 
from the evening of one day to the 
noon of the next, when the chateau 
is taken by Du Guesclin and his bro- 
thers in arms—Oliver du Guesclin, 
Walter de Mauny, the Sieur d’Ar- 
magnac, &e¢., assisted by a chivalric 
captain of Free Lances. The stern 
characters of the tale, and the fierce 
struggles in which they are engaged, 
are relieved by the scenes in which 
the gentle minstrel or damoisel ap- 
pears. There is an interesting love 
episode, of course. In our opinion, 
the “Siege of Montbrun” is excelled 
only by that of the “ Castle of Front 
de Boeuf.’ Great care and study is 
bestowed on the character and per- 
sonal qualities of the great Constable. 
His irascibility, impatience, want 
of suspicion, generosity, tenderness, 
rough piety, and high sense of hon- 
our, are effectively and often humor- 
ously brought out; and the phra- 
seology of himself and the rough 
warriors, gentle and sithple, is most 
characteristically presented. 

The scene of action of our next 
book is nearly the same, but the eras 
and the objects of both tales are very 
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far removed. Bodies of fighting men 
are striving in one for the possession 
of a feudal fortress; in the other the 
interest is concentred on a gold coin 
of Otho, another only being as yet 
discovered. Two rival collectors of 
curiosities live in Limoges, and out 
of the one man’s possession of the 
coin, and the other man’s envy of his 
superlative good luck, the whole im- 
broglio of the plot is produced. 

Limoges, in its rights as an ancient 
Gaulish city, possessed its dolmens, 
its menhirs, its tumuli—mysterious 
remains of Druidic times. As capital 
of Aquitaine in the time of the Ro- 
mans, its soil was bursting with me- 
dals of the Upper and Lower Empire. 
As city of the Middle Ages, its con- 
vents gave out of their charter rooms, 
books, manuscripts, and precious 
parchments. Finally, as country of 
artificers in glass, in enamel, and 
gold, for whom St. Eloi, a native, 
founded the abbey of Solignac, it 
abounded in precious remains of these 
arts. Elie Berthet himself, when a 
school-boy, gave a “ Book of Hours” 
(prayer book), in vellum, adorned 
with gilding and enriched with illu- 
minations, in exchange for a stuffed 
blackbird—an article worth scores of 
pounds for one dear at a france. 

In Limoges there dwelt, some time 
since, two rival collectors, correspond- 
ing with Scott’s “Sir Arthur War- 
dour” and “Jonathan Oldbuck” in 
their social positions and tastes—M. 
de Chastagnac, gentle by birth and 
education, and Michael Fournier, a 
retired ironmonger. The gentleman 
was, on the whole, much less success- 
ful in enlarging his museum than the 
ex-tradesman. If a peasant had a 
medal or other valuable relic to dis- 
pose of, he had to run the gauntlet 
of ringing and knocking, of telling 
his business to an awful footman, an 
of finding himself solemnly ushered 
into the great man’s presence in his 
grand museum. There, in his confu- 
sion, he generally asked ten or twelve 
times the price he intended to take, 
and soon found himself in the street, 
and no sale effected. Fournier was 
not long till the article was in his 
museum at one-tenth of the sum de- 
manded from his competitor. 

Before the Restoration, when the 
quest after these antique treasures 
was very spiritless, old Roman coins 
and medals passed for ee 
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in the old-fashioned city ; and one of 
Michael Fournier’s occupations con- 
sisted in visiting tobacco shops, soap 
and candle do., and general goods do., 
and giving their apparent value for 
a bronze of Nero, an Agrippina, an 
“ Allocution” of Titus, a “ Triumph” 
of Trajan; and no “find” could be 
found without a timely visit from 
him. Michael could not strictly be 
called a learned man. It was hinted 
that his writing was nearly illegible, 
and that his success in correct spell- 
ing depended ona good pen. But he 
had acquired much practical know- 
ledge from the active habits of his 
life, his familiar intercourse with the 
common people, and his thorough 
knowledge of the patois of the dis- 
trict. 

M. de Chastagnac’s son and the 
amiable Mademoiselle Rose, daughter 
of the ex-shopkeeper, are conversing, 
when they espy their respective pa- 
rents, with one or two other antiqua- 
ries, approach, with evident inten- 
tions to hold a seance in Fournier's 
museum. The young gentleman makes 
his escape, for fear of a mischance 
such as befel him when called on to 
decide a point between the two vir- 
tuosos. Said he to the lady, on pre- 
paring to bolt, “They will take me 
for arbiter, as they did one day when 
disputing about a letter in I know 
not what inscription. One plainly 
saw an N, the other an O; as for me, 
I could see no letter at all.” 


A VIRTUOSO’S MUSEUM. 


“A few moments afterwards, Father 
Fournier and the antiquaries whom he had 
brought with him, were assembled in his 
cabinet. The room, though spacious 
enough, was so encumbered with hetero- 
geneous articles, that there was scarce space 
to move about. Tables, chairs, consoles, 
themselves works of art, bent under the 
weight of a thousand different objects. Rare 
books and manuscripts formed dusty heaps. 
The walls were completely concealed by 
pictures, suits of armour, enamels, and sculp- 
tured panels. The medals alone filled a 
vast dresser. Glass vases disposed round 
the room contained an immense quantity of 
fragments obtained from Finds—Gaulish 
spurs, crosses of abbots and bishops, finger- 
rings of Roman knights, and Moorish arms ; 
and every one of these treasures had its 
ticket indicating the place and date of its 
discovery. Etruscan vases, cups of antique 
bronze, and urns of glass from druidic tombs, 
were scattered over the furniture. The very 
doors could not turn on their binges without 


the clashing of earthenware plates, frag- 
ments of mosaics, and Roman tiles, which 
hung on them in default of other places.” 


M. Fournier tantalizes his impa- 
tient brothers and rivals for some 
time ; but when they pretend that he 
has really got nothing new for their 
entertainment, he announces the ar- 
rival of a unique medal fresh from the 
catacombs, brought home by the Abbé 
Robertin, and procured from him in 
exchange for a manuscript breviary, 
once belonging to the Abbey of Saint 
Martial. 


THE OTHON D'OR. 


“*T understand,’ said Chastagnac, whose 
eyes were flashing with anger. ‘The Abbé 
had promised to me, before his departure, 
that he would search out medals for me, and 
me alone ; and here you have beset him, when 
overpowered with fatigue, he had not the 
presence of mind to answer you as he should ; 
and you have succeeded by force of impor- 
tunities to make him do a bad deed. I cannot 
compliment you on your new triumph; and 
I am sure our colleagues here present are 
qualified to judge of its morality.’” 


After some bandying of unpleasant 
words, Fournier takes a shagreen case 
out of a glass vase, and before opening 
it— 

“*Gentlemen,’ said he, weighing every 
word, ‘has any of you ever seen a gold coin 
of Otho, one of the twelve Cresars?’ ‘A nice 
question!’ replied the president. ‘There is 
known but one gold Otho, and that is in the 
Royal Library at Paris.” ‘ Very well; and 
I suppose you can tell me what is the reverse 
of this unique piece?’ ‘ Yes, indeed, for I 
have examined it Inany times. It is a 
winged genius bearing a torch, with the two 
letters S.C., as usual.” ‘So then,’ resumed 
the antiquary, ‘you have never seen the gold 
Otho having the triguétre (three armed 
legs) on the reverse.’ ‘If such a medal 
exists,’ said Joubert, ‘it would be an ines- 
timable treasure, and interest the entire 
learned world.’ 

‘““* Well, messieurs,’ cried Fournier, with 
eagerness, ‘this medal exists—this medal 
is mine. A gold Otho, with a triguétre on 
the reverse. Thus I complete my collec- 
tion of the twelve Cwsars, at which I have 
laboured all my life. One of you has often 
defied me ever to fill the twelfth compart- 
ment of my medallion case. Here it is fur- 
nished.’ At the same time he brusquely 
opened the case, and exhibited twelve dif- 
ferent-sized pieces of gold, which glittered 
on the red velvet of the shrine. 

‘Cries of admiration were heard, hands 
were extended to test the reality of the 
treasure, and in less than a second all the 
spectacles found themselves on the noses of 
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their owners. M. de Chastagnac alone re- 
mained without motion or voice, but he was 
of a livid paleness. The room swam round 
as if he had been seized with giddiness. For 
a moment he let his confreres indulge their 
ecstacies; then jerking out his hand, he 
said in an abrupt tone, as if he clung toa 
last hope, ‘ Let’me see it, let me see it—it 
must be false; no doubt but it is false. The 
Roman Jews have surprising skill in coun- 
terfeiting rare medals.’ All protested against 
this imputation; while Fournier, sure of 
himself, and laughing the while, presented 
the medal to hisrival. Chastagnac took it, 
and began to examine it; but his hand 
trembled, and a mist spread before his eyes. 
His face, that was ghastly pale a moment 
before, became of a deep red; and as the 
old gentleman was of full habit, there was 
no small danger of a fit of apoplexy.” 


The president takes Chastagnac for 
air down to the garden—if garden it 
could be called, which showed but a 
confused heap of broken marbles, sta- 
tues, &c. While there they see with- 


out being themselves observed, the 
young lady depositing a letter and a 
house key in a certain nook. When 
she retires they open the note (such 
transgressions of social etiquette occur 
in French novels), and find an assig- 


nation made for midnight with some 
nameless individual, and they are sur- 
prised in no small degree. On re- 
turning to the cabinet, Chastagnac 
offers to Fournier for his Otho, a 
beautiful work in gold filigree, enrich- 
ed with enamels and precious stones, 
a gift of Henry II. of England to the 
Abbey of Grammont, and two enamel 
inedallion portraits of Henry II. of 
France and Diana of Poitiers, painted 
by Leonard Limousin. All in vain. 
Then he is requested to name his own 
ywice. For no earthly treasure will 
he part with his gold Otho, “so per- 
fectly preserved, with a triquétre on 
the reverse.” He indeed hints at an 
arrangement which would effect a 
transfer; but after what Chastagnac 
had witnessed in the garden, that was 
out of the question. Next day his 
old favourite valet finds Chastagnac 
pale, and with a troubled expression 
on his features, sitting at his desk. 
He announces M. Fournier, and that 
zealous collector, now in a state bor- 
dering on distraction, rushes in, ac- 
cuses his brother antiquary of having 
taken his medal, threatens, beseeches, 
and sermonizes him in this wise, on 
being requested to quit the room :— 
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**¢Come, come; let us arrange this 
matter quietly, if possible. Sit down, Chas- 
tagnac, and listen to me. I do not wish 
for noise—for exposure, but I must have 
my gold Otho. You have been up to this 
time the most honourable man, 1 know: 
that I freely acknowledge. But we ama- 
teurs are exposed to singular temptations. 
The imagination is excited, fumes rise in 
the brain, we become insane. This is what 
took place last night, without doubt. You 
got into my house, by what means I know 
not, and you have deprived me of my trea- 
sure. Heavens! I can understand all this, 
It is not a vulgar theft, it is the result of 
an excessive love for science. In conse- 
quence I am well disposed to stifle the 
matter. Restore my medal, and no one in 
the world shall ever be the wiser for what 
has occurred. My daughter herself is not 
aware of my suspicions. I have not men- 
tioned it to a living soul. I promise the 
most inviolable secrecy ; but give me, give 
me my gold Otho, Chastagnac.’” 


But if the noble amateur has the 
Otho, he is not at all disposed to part 
with it. Fournier cites him before 
the Prefet; and the President who, 
with him, was witness of the deposit 
of the key and letter, and who believes 
in his innocence, unwillingly gives 
evidence against poor Mademoiselle 
Rose. So Fournier is obliged to de- 
sist, and the two families are ingulfed 
in misery. We do not care to reveal 
more of the sequel than that the poor 
young lady was as innocent as Susan- 
na, the key and letter being for the 
brother of her old nurse, who was on 
the point of death, while he was a po- 
litical outlaw. There is much rough 
humour about this poor fellow. His 
plan for silencing envious babblers 
was, that father and daughter should 
walk up town, himself follow them at 
ten or twelve yards’ distance, knock 
down the first that dared show disre- 
spect by word or look, and then ex- 
plain the matter to the prostrate of- 
fender. The town was in the interim 
divided into two factions. While the 
Fournierites were convinced of the 
guilt of Mons. de Chastagnac, they 
were doubtful of the innocence of 
Rose; and the other party being sure 
of her guilt, were not at all sure of his 
innocence. The antiquomania of the 
two rivals continues most characteris- 
tically to the end, and the trials, and 
troubles, and final reconciliation of 
their children are invested with much 
interest, 
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The following quotations from Le 
Val D’ Andorre will spare any intro- 
ductory remarks on our part. 


“ Between the two great kingdoms of 
France and Spain, in a valley which touches 
on our frontiers, there exists a small popu- 
lation of ten or at most twelve thousand, 
organized as a republic for nearly ten cen- 
turies, and which, through feudal barbarism, 
through the revolutions of the great coun- 
tries which bound it, has been able to pre- 
serve its manners, its ideas, its language, its 
organization—civil, politic, and religious— 
without alteration and without mixture. 
This is the people of the Val d’Andorre. This 
country has, by its geographic position, and, 
perhaps, the energetic will of its simple and 
rustic inhabitants, escaped all foreign influ- 
ence. As it is poor, and almost entirely 
inhabited by shepherds and peasant labour- 
ers, it has offered no temptation to ambition 
or cupidity. It is in consequence of these 
circumstances that the republic of Andorre 
presents to modern civilizations, the strange 
example of an ante-feudal society station- 
ary for a thousand years, and which, like a 
medal in high preservation, has reached our 
times in sharp relief and with its legend un- 
injured. 

“We must go back to Charlemagne and 
his son, Louis the Debonair, for the origin 
of the republic of Andorre. They say that 
Charlemagne, in order to recompense the 
Andorrans for their services in aiding him 
to conquer the Moors in the vale of Carrol, 
enfranchised them, and permitted them to 
govern themselves by a municipal adminis- 
tration. Louis the Debonair, whom the 
Andorrans surname the Pious, confirmed 
this privilege, and, since that period, the 
valleys and sovereignties of Andorre have 
had no code of laws but the capitularies of 
their first founder All these historic sou- 
venirs are still living in Andorre. The 
mountaineers speak of Carl-le-Grand and 
of Led-Wigh-le-Piou as of kings deceased 
only afew years. . . You need not 
speak to them of any other celebrated 
French or Spanish kings. They know 
them not; and the name of Napoleon is, 
perhaps, the only one which they have re- 
tained out of the crowd of celebrated names 
which have made noise round them.” 


This little State, fearing to be ab- 
sorbed one time or other either by 
France or Spain, gave up something 
valuable to each, and by that means 
preserved the rest. She paid her 
tithes to the Spanish bishop of Urgel, 
and in return was taught, catechised, 
and preached for. She selected a 
Vigwer from Arriege, and allowed 
him a certain judiciary and military 
jurisdiction, in return for which she 
got her goods from the French side 
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without paying duty. But the real 
government of the republic rested in 
the hands of the supreme council of 
twelve members, selected for life by 
the six communities of the little state, 
and these worthies would not let Na- 
oleon himself meddle in their deli- 
comin 

A Buonapartist refugee and his 
daughter, accompanied by the master 
of a forge from the French side of the 
Pyrenees, are making their way from 
Vic-d’Essos across the mountains. 
He is in danger from the Royalists, 
then in the ascendant. The master 
of the forge, Bernard Alric, is a tall 
young man, with fair hair and stout 
make, but with white skin and blue, 
soft eyes, which indicate some inde- 
cision of character. He is, in the 
patois of the place, a Ca-Goth, de- 
scendant of one of the Visigoths of 
the days of Alaric. These have been, 
time out of mind, badly treated by 
the races among whom they live, who 
affirm they are subject to goitres and 
leprosy. The little party is guided 
across the hills by a false gipsy, who, 
in the middle of a dreadful snow- 
storm in a ravine, would, with two 
associates, put them to ransom; but 
they are rescued from the danger by 
the heir of one of the great Andorran 
families, who, however, scarce ac- 
knowledges the existence of the Ca- 
Goth or the Bohemian. 

“His fair hair, naturally curling, fell on 
his shoulders, and formed a frame for a 
manly and regularcountenance. His eyes, 
full of fire, had the true Spanish dignity, 
which well befitted his grave and majestic 
mien, His costume had a bizarre richness 
about it, being the same as that worn by 
all the richer inhabitants of Andorre. It 
had only two colours, strongly contrasted, 
and producing a striking effect among the 
rough landscapes of the hills, The young 
hunter bore a scarlet cap which fell at one 
side down to the hips. His red waistcoat 
left a square vacancy on the breast, so as 
to leave visible a shirt of white linen con- 
fined at the neck by a large gold brooch of 
singular form. Above this matelle was a 
tunic of green cloth, falling to the hips, and 
ornamented with copper buttons of Spanish 
manufacture. The button-holes of his tu- 
nic were edged with red, so that the two 
national colours might be in neighbourly 
contrast with each other. 

“The green breeches were made. tight, 
and fastened at the waistband by a large 
horn button. Between this and the waist- 
coat the shirt puffed out as in the dress of 
the courtiers of Louis XIII. But if we 
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recollect that the dress of the Andorrans is 
traditional since the days of Charlemagne, 
we may not dare to accuse them of having 
borrowed their fashions from France. Be- 
sides these, the mountaineer wore leather 
gaiters, which left visible his spartilles se- 
cured at the instep by red ribbons, crossing 
each other in the style of women’s buskins.” 


This personage, who is properly the 
hero of the story, undertakes to con- 
duct the helpless party to his grand- 
father’s house, far below them; un- 
willingly, however, as it was expected 
by the neighbouring powers, that no 
political refugees should be allowed 
an asylum in Andorre. His be- 
trothed, to whom he is shortly to be 
married, and to whom he feels indif- 
ferent, has been counting the hours 
of his absence among the hills for four 
days. He is deeply smitten by the 
young lady to whom he is now the 
guide and guardian; and it is to be 
feared that she will prefer him to the 
quiet mannered smith, who is her 
affianced, and an interesting domestic 
tragedy be the result. During the 
journey across the hills they find the 
families who had lived among them 
during the fine weather, now de- 
scending to their homes in the valley. 


RETURN TO WINTER QUARTERS IN THE 
PYRENEES. 

‘‘The shepherd went before his flock, 
bell in hand. Theri came the master and 
mistress on horseback, with their youngest 
children behind them, followed by their 
eldest daughter, also on horseback, and 
bearing her distaff. The sons accoutred 
as hunters, closed the march, the eldest act- 
ing as generalissimo, and carrying the salt 
bag marked with its red cross.” 


As they descend the Spanish side, 
they meet with a smuggling adven- 
ture. A large bale well done up in 
canvas, and corded, is let go by the 
contrabandists from the summit of a 
rock, and when it comes to a stand 
below, without the appearance of a 
customer, the Bohemian runs and 
cuts a hole in the envelope, and pulls 
out an armful of tobacco and other 
commodities. The rough fellow who 
has been watching for it, now rushes 
on to extirpate the Bohemian, and 
would slay him on the spot despite 
the cries of Isidore (the young An- 
dorran) to stay his hand. He can 
only save the poor wretch by break- 
ing the arm of Michael Moro, with 
a Sullet, and it is probable that this 
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worthy will watch for an opportunity 
to be revenged. 

The hamlet in which lived Bertren 
Duba, grandfather to Isidore, and one 
of the great of Andorre, was pleasant- 
ly situated on the bank of a stream, 
The houses were built of marble 
(limestone ?), and covered with slates, 
The house of the chief commanded 
a little town in itself of barns, and 
stables, and cow houses, and thither, 
as night fell, thronged shepherds and 
dependents of all kinds. 


THE PALACE OF ANDORRE. 


“‘Near the principal entrance, in a recess 
of the wall, was a little Madonna in wood, 
ornamented with wild flowers, before which 
every man removed the sombrero which he 
wore over his long red hanging cap. 

“The hall which occupied nearly the 
whole of the ground floor of the large build- 
ing, presented a tableau worthy of the days 
of the patriarchs. The walls blackened 
with smoke, offered no ornament except 
some roughly carved images of the Madon- 
na and the saints. The windows were fur- 
nished with half transparent horn. The 
resin torches placed here and there showed 
less light than a fir log which was blazing 
in the immense chimney. A long oak table 
occupied the centre of the hall, flanked on 
each side by wooden forms, on which were 
seated a number of dependents. On this 
table were served, on earthenware plates, 
those cakes of maize (called talvas by the 
Basque people), the chief food of the moun- 
taineers, a little salt pork, fresh cheese, and 
earthen jars of wine, which they drank from 
wooden goblets. 

“As it became darker the throng in- 
creased. The shepherds, as they arrived, 
first took off their large white capes. Then 
they went and kissed the hand of an old 
man, with a long white beard, who sat in a 
wooden chair near the fire, and adminis- 
tered praise or reproof to each according to 
his conduct on that day. This venerable 
man spoke in the Catalan tongue, with a mild 
and paternal accent, whether he distributed 
praise or blame, and every one listened with 
a submissive and respectful air.” 


Every shepherd, after doing his de- 
voir to the patriarch, either sat down 
on a block of wood before the fire, and 
dried his spartilles saturated with 
snow, or, if very hungry, walked to 
the table, made the sign of the cross, 
kissed his scapular, muttered a bless- 
ing, and then pulling out his knife 
from its sheath, fell to the fare de- 
scribed. 

But Isidore’s bugle is heard alon 
with the firing of shots, for Michae 
Moro’s band had attacked the little 
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party. However, all arrive safe; but 
the strangers are nearly dead from 
the effects of cold and fatigue. Ifthe 
object of this paper were to follow 
interesting stories to their denoue- 
ments, we would enlarge on the small 
joy which the arrival of the lady 
afforded the young betrothed, and her 
mother, and the old patriarch, whose 
honour is involved in the fidelity of 
his fiery, sombre, impressionable 
andson to the little affectionate 
aria; on the wayward conduct of 
the young mountain chief, the deep 
hold he has got on the affections of 
the French damsel; the sorrow in- 
flicted on the sincere Ca-Goth and 
her father, and the ensuing terribly 
exciting scenes and situations—all the 
evil results of unresisted love at first 
sight on the part of a betrothed man. 
The scenes of simple patriarchal life 
in that secluded, unfashionable valley 
are delightfully painted, and make a 
strong contrast with the usages of the 
wily and ferocious Bohemians and 4/7- 
eases robbers, part smugglers, 
y whom the mountains are infested. 
In the Chauffeurs (scorchers) is 
given a detailed account, mingled with 
a painful story, of the excesses com- 
mitted by a diabolical band of robbers 
and assassins that infested the central 
portions of France after the Revolu- 
tion. The incidents detailed are ter- 
rific; but strange to say, though the 
band numbered women as well as 
men, and there seemed to be no fear 
among them, except of the arm of 
their chief, marriage, after their own 
fashion, was as binding on them as it 
is in the best regulated society; and 
loyalty was strict till their ceremony 
of divorce was pronounced in public. 
A cavern, in the rear of alow house 
of entertainment in Chartres, afforded 
a place of meeting to a general assem- 
bly. In the scene about to be intro- 
duced, Handsome Frank, their terri- 
ble chief, enters this den in company 
with the master of the premises. 


THE CAVERN OF THE SCORCHERS. 


“They were now in a kind of vault, into 
which no ray of light could penetrate. The 
air was renewed by the draft of a chimney 
only, placed in one angle. A great fire 
struggled with the damp of the vault, whose 
walls were covered with mould, and glisten- 
ing in spots from the slime left by snails. 
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A table, formed of empty barrels and rotten 
boards, stretched the entire length ; wretched 
forms and blocks composed the remainder 
of the furniture. On the table were dis- 
posed the materials of a coarse but abundant 
feast. Mighty loaves and homeric pieces 
of meat, jars of wine and cider, and flasks 
of eau de vie, seemed at the free disposition 
of all comers. Smoky candles, set up in 
the necks of broken bottles, shed light on 
this sumptuous repast. 

“ Thirty or forty persons—men, women, 
and children—were in this cavern, some 
decently and even richly dressed, others 
covered with rags. Some were still -vora- 
ciously eating and drinking ; others sleep- 
ing, with their heads against the wall; 
others collected in groups from which were 
heard oaths, abuse, and laughter. Here 
and there, a brigand of ferocious appearance 
related in argot to his comrades, an account 
of a bloody expedition of which himself was 
the hero. 

‘“ Around a table, formed by a door placed 
on two tressels, were five or six miserable chil- 
dren in rags, the eldest of whom might be 
ten or twelve years. A huge rascal, sitting 
with them and smoking, continued to utter 
thievish instructions, and encourage them 
to empty little glasses of eau de vie. His 
pupils listened to him with a mixture of 
mockery and terror, the latter feeling in- 
spired by a leather-strap which hung from 
his girdle, and of which he seemed very 
ready to make use.” 


Francis recognises some of the chiefs 
of his band, and makes inquiry as to 
the success of some late expedition, 
himself having been away on visits to 

eople of rank who are not aware of 
nis profession. After some business 
has been despatched, he directs them 
to divide the spoils by lots, and parti- 
cularly not to come to blows. He 
himself remains seated, ready to re- 
ress any infringement of the rules of 
his abominable society. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE AMONG THE 

SCORCHERS. 

“Many of the assistants, men and wo- 
men, availed themselves of the opportunity 
to approach him, ‘Meg’ (probably from 
Mieux or Majus), said an elegantly-dressed 
young fellow, arm-in-arm with a woman, 
rather handsome, but brazen withal; ‘here 
is La Belle Victoire, who consents to be my 
spouse, according to our peculiar rites. Will 
you allow me to take her for wife?’ ‘Ah! 
is that you, Longjumeau?’ answered Le Beau 
Frangois, yawning. ‘If you are agreed, 
the Curé des Pégres will marry you at the 
Loge des Muettes* the next time we hold a 
meeting there. Meantime, go to the d . 








* A building where falcons are cared for while moulting, or where they lay up the 


horns shed by stags. 
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“* And, Meg,’ said another, in his turn, 
‘I wish, on the contrary, to separate from 
Nannette, with whom I am far from com- 
fortable.’ ‘ Very well, we will manage to 
unmarry you at the reunion of La Muette, 
of course. You know the law. As I do not 
wish to encourage bad house-keeping, you 
and Nannette shall receive twenty blows of 
the stick each at the moment of divorce. 
Are you satisfied?’ ‘Twenty strokes of the 
stick! Oh, the devil!’ said the other, 
scratching his ear. ‘ However, to be freed 
from Nannette! And then she will get as 
many. Very well, Meg; if it must be so, 
be it so.” They having retired, others came 
to invoke the distributive justice of Meg in 
their disputes with each other.” 


Meg’s chief officers are the curé, 
already mentioned, who is vain of his 
knowledge of Latin; Baptiste, the 
surgeon, who is equally vain of his 
practical skill in dealing with wounds; 
and an executioner, whose terrible 
duty it is to hold in the flames the 
feet of those unfortunates whose 
houses have been broken into, and 
from whom they want information as 
to the hiding-places of money or plate. 
This wretch is subject to the most 
frightful remorse when not on an ex- 
pedition, but is not the less ready for 
every new exertion of professional 
duty. The author is careful not to 
impute any atrocities to the band but 
those of which they were convicted 
at the separate -trials. They fre- 
quently effected entrance into chateaus 
and granges by appearing in the uni- 
form of the Republic, and demanding 
admission in its name. The brave 
Brigadier Vasseur, whose only cher- 
ished object in this world is to bring 
the miscreants to justice, is a favourite 
character with our author. 

Handsome Frank has deserted the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer, and 
worse, he subjects her poor little boy 
to the discipline of the teacher whom 
we have seen at his work in the cavern. 
The wretchedness of this poor crea- 
ture, and her efforts to rescue her son 
from the band, form an interesting 
portion of thestory. The chief is not 
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without a suitable wife, whose affec- 
tion is proof against neglect and infi- 
delity ; but then she nearly compro- 
mises the safety of himself and his 
band by her jealousy, and, besides, he 
is intent on a union with the heroine 
of the story, and, consequently, de- 
termined on a divorce. The band is 
collected at the loge des muettes, where 
high festival is to be held, and mar- 
riages and divorces effected secundum 
mores latronum. 


THE SCORCHERS AT THEIR SOLEMNITIES. 


“* Well,’ said Meg, good humouredly ; 
‘what prevents us from commencing the 
ceremony of marriage? This confounded 
curé will never have his preparations 
made. I am sure that the bride and bride- 
groom are dying with impatience.’ At this 
moment, as if the wish of the chief had 
been heard, the door of the lodge opened, 
and a woman announced that all was ready. 
‘ All right,’ said Francis. ‘ Let us get these 
young folk married in good style.’ This 
invitation was hailed with shouts, and the 
greater portion of the brigands formed them- 
selves into a procession, with the bride and 
bridegroom at its head. 

“In this line all costumes, all ranks were 
confounded. A cavalier in wooden shoes 
and a canvas blouse, gave his arm to an ele- 
gant she-thief,* covered with jewels ; while 
a little further on, a beggar-girl, clad in 
rags, leaned on a dandy,f covered with 
ribands. However, all appeared equally 
proud, equally content. They flung jibes 
at each other, they laughed, they sang. A 
lame minstrel put himself in the first rank, 
attacked the screaming strings of his broken 
fiddle with his greasy bow, and added to 
the general gaiety by playing a bacchana- 
lian air. 

“Beau Francis, turning quickly to his 
wife, said, kindly—‘ Are you not coming ? 
It is necessary that you should be present 
at the festival.’ She took his arm, and said, 
with a sigh, ‘I shall do whatever you wish, 
Francis ; but I would a thousand times pre- 
fer your anger to this mocking gentleness, 
of which I do not know the object.’ 

“ The lodge did not contain a single arti- 
cle of furniture. It had no flooring except 
the beaten clay ; but the nakedness of the 
walls had disappeared behind branches of 


horns, paper-bags, salt-boxes, and smoking-cats, over the French Jeans qui pleure, bateaux 
a vapeur, cornes de boeuf, sacs a papier, boites a sel, and chats gui fume; but observe how 
smart a French gueux and gueuse look beside an English beggarman and beggarwoman, a 
voleur and voleuse beside a male thief and a female one, a belle diablesse beside a handsome 


she-devil, or a belle rieuse compared to a beautiful laughing girl ? 


A man and woman 


intent on matrimony, save much time by addressing each other as “‘ Mon futur,” “ Ma 


Suture.” 


{ We could find no acceptable term for the French incroyable (incredible), 
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box, fir, holly, and other evergreens. Gar- 
lands of ivy, mingled with some late flow- 
ers, parting from the angles, met at the 
céntre, and supported a crown of verdure, 
A number of resin bougies inserted in can- 
dlesticks of elder wood, formed a dazzling 
circle of light round the hall. 

“ At the end of the lodge the curé of the 
Pégres stood in a majestic attitude. He 
was covered with an old black soutane, and 
held open in his hand a large book in which 
he pretended to be reading in a low voice. 
At his feet lay two sticks with hooked ends, 
which seemed to possess some symbolical 
significance. 

“The laughter ceased, the violin was 

hushed. This seenic decoration had its 
effect on these depraved beings, who would 
not have paused at any crime. 
They arranged themselves in a triple rank 
round the hall, and as some could not find 
room, they admired the brilliant decoration 
from without. Outside, the fires of the 
bivouac which still burned, and the great 
forest trees, formed the background of the 
tableau. : ; 

“And now Longjumeau and La Belle 
Victoire advanced from the crowd arm in 

‘arm. Pierre Beaumont, called Longjumeau, 
was eighteen years of age, stout built, short, 
and of sanguine complexion. Despite his 
youth, he passed for being one of the most 
ferocious of the band. He wore a carmag- 
nole of blue cloth, a three-cornered hat, and 
breeches of ridged velvet. The bride, for- 
merly a servant-girl in Paris, and there 
called Victoire Lavertu (names are some- 
times inappropriate), appeared six or seven 
years older than the bridegroom. She was 
tall and dark, and carefully adorned in the 
worst possible taste. Gold rings hung from 
her ears, and a gold cross lay on her breast. 
She walked on with a very unconcerned 
step notwithstanding the number of eyes 
fixed on her. The minstrel, seizing his 
crazy violin, saluted them with a popular 
air, and when the last bar was played, the 
curé cried out loudly to them—* Gueur, and 
you, Gueuse, are you furnished with the 
consent of the Meg of the Pégres?’ ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ said Francis, rather testily ; ‘ this con- 
sent I have given and I give.’ ‘Let the 
witnesses and the godfathers advance,’ re- 
joined the curé. Then Beau Francis and 
his lieutenant stepped forward, and each 
seized one of the sticks. Joining the hooked 
ends, they held them at the height of two 
feet from the ground, and the couple stood 
at either side of the barrier. The curé, 
then muttering some unintelligible formula, 
cried out to Longjumeau, ‘ Gueux, will you 
take this Gueuse for your Largue (wife) ?’ 
‘Yes, Gueux,’ answered Longjumeau. 
‘And you, Gueuse, will you take the 
Gueux for your husband and Meg?’ ‘ Yes, 
Gueux.’ Then the celebrant turning to the 
husband, said, ‘ Jump, Gueux,’ and he man- 
aged to clear the sticks. ‘Jump, Gueuse,’ 
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continued he to the bride, and she proceed- 
ed to obey him; but the holders of the 
sticks gallantly withdrew them, and she 
walked through. 

“Tronical vivats saluted the pair, and all 
were on the point of dispersing, but Francis 
cried out, ‘now for a divorce. Which of 
you is dissatisfied with your lot?’ There 
was great laughter, but no one presented 
himself. The unfortunate husband who had 
reque ested the favotir had thought better of 
it. 


But they did not separate without 
alegal divorce case. The villain chief 
dragged forth his unfortunate wife, 
and notwithstanding her despair, and 
the influence she possessed among the 
troop, divorced she was by the break- 
ing of one of the cudgels over her 
head by the black fellow. 

The description of a farm steading 
in La Perche would be well worth 
of quotation if room could be cnahd, 
There is only one instance of chauf- 


Jing (heating), given through the five 


volumes. Berthet spares his readers 
as much of the atrocities of the brig- 
ands of Orgeres as he well could. As 
might be expected, there is an inter- 
esting young lady to be snatched out 
of perils, chief among which is the 
pursuit of Beau Francis, and a gallant 
young gentleman to brave all dan- 
gers for her sake. No portion of the 
romantic halo that adorns the memo- 
ries of “ Jack Sheppard,” “ Dick Tur- 
pin,” or “Paul Clifford,” sheds its 
troubled glory on Elie Berthet’s brig- 
ands : they are selfish, unfeeling ruf- 
fians to the very marrow. 

We will now convey our readers 
from these scenes of terror to the 
modest residence of an old clock- 
maker in one of the very old cities of 
Thuringia. Stephen Wolf’ labours 
like an honest man and head of a fa- 
mily, consisting of wife and daughter, 
through the day, except from the 
moment he rises from his frugal din- 
ner till the conclusion of the hour. 
During that time he walks in his gar- 
den near his aviary, listening to the 
songs of his favourites, and watching 
the flight of swallows. His week 
thus spent, and early devotions ob- 
served on the Sabbath, he is off to 
the hills and woods to ensnare fresh 
inmates for his conservatory. 


IL, FANATICO PER LA MUSICA. 


“On these days Master Wolff was not 
recognisable. Instead of the slow, silent, 
thinking man, he was now lively, alert, 
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and indefatigable. Charged with his bird- 
lime, nets, and bird-calls, he traversed the 
country in search of singing birds. If he 
heard in wood or plain a voice worthy to 
enter into his conservatory, he started in 
chase of the wild songster. Nothing could 
stop him; he crossed ravines and torrents, 
climbed mountains, scrambled up trees; 
his resolution, his patience, his courage, 
reached the sublime. Since the famous 
Henry the Fowler, who was spreading his 
nets for larks while the diet was electing 
him for their emperor, since the days of our 
Louis XITL. of ornithological memory, who 
could not pass from the Louvre to the Tuil- 
leries without launching a falcon at the 
sparrows in the thickets of the carousel, 
never was such ardour shown in the chase 
after little birds.” 


Barnum’s Prize Baby’s Show is not 
so much the rage as the concourse of 
singing birds was or is to amateurs in 
Flanders, Holland, and parts of Ger- 
many. Berthet believes that it has 
more interest for them than horse 
racing for les Anglais. 


THE POWER OF SONG IN THURINGIA. 
“Tt is particularly in Thuringia that this 
innocent mania has greatest force, and the 
goldfinch, that joyous singer of spring, finds 
its chief admirers. Indeed, the goldfinches 
of Thuringia show a crushing superiority 
over others of their race, and it is a proverb 
among the people, that a goldfinch is worth 
acow. They distinguish in their singing 
eight different melodies, some of which are 
so rare and beautiful, that an amateur can- 
not hear them without falling into an 
ecstacy. <A bird that sings thus brings peo- 
ple together from a hundred miles round.” 


The songsters trained by Wolff 
have gained so many prizes at the 
birds’ musical concourses that he 
finds a ready sale for his feathered 
pupils. But then the prices he gets 
are so far short of what the middle- 
men who haunt him, obtain, that at 
last, not content with the honour, he 
wishes to finger something like the 
real value of his merchandise. So a 
report gets abroad that he has a won- 
derful singer in training for the next 
musical concert. 

While Master Wolff is intent on 
his labours on the ground floor, wife 
and daughter are employed at needle- 
work at the first floor window ; the 
daughter, a fair German jung-frau ; 
the mother, a fair elderly frau, fallen 
into fat. They are conversing about 
young rei, cagees worker in cutlery, 

ut very indifferent hand at conver- 


sation, who pays a daily visit to the 
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ladies, and is suspected of an inten- 
tion of demanding Julia’s hand as 
soon as he can commence business on 
his own account. Julia has a spice 
of coquetry in her, and would not ob- 
ject to a suitor richer than Fritz, and 
more engaging in manner. The mo- 
ther, casting a look towards the ave- 
nue, sees a fine young gentleman out- 
side the rails, leaning against a tree, 
and looking earnestly towards the 
window. She finds that Miss Julia 
knows him to be the Count Frederic 
de Bentheim, and suspects him to have 
asked her father to do some job for 
him, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of seeing and speaking to herself. 
The mother could have no objection 
at all to a marriage with the Count, 
but while they are raising up “ castles 
in Spain,” they see Wolff pere come 
out, hear him expostulate with the 
nobleman on the siege he is laying to 
the premises, and behold him move 
on. Just then poor Fritz’s heavy foot 
is heard on the stairs, and we have 


A GERMAN LOVE SCENE. 

“Fritz Muller, for it was he, was owner 
of one of those honest German faces, devoid 
of expression, but instinct with mildness 
and candour. Impatient to pay his daily 
visit, he had not changed his working dress 
nor his leather apron. He approached the 
women awkwardly, and gave them good 
day. Then he sat down before the young 
girl, and began to study her appearance in 
silence. After some time he took 
out of his pocket a small object wrapped up 
in white paper, and laid it on Mme. Wolff's 
knee. It wasa charming little knife inlaid 
with gold, and the ivory haft most beauti- 
fully wrought. In the centre was a shield 
bearing a J, and crowned with roses, and 
around were grouped lakes of love, garlands 
of flowers, and other ornaments, which, by 
the delicacy and taste of the carving, would 
have merited the praise of an artist.” 


Fritz has brought this love-token 
to his intended; but, however she 
might have received it at another 
time, she now makes it a pretext for 
a quarrel, and leavesthe room. Fritz 
wraps up his unfortunate knife in its 
silver paper, and goes away in de- 
spairing ignorance of the cause of of- 
fence. 

In the evening Julia betakes her- 
self to a summer-house in the garden, 
where under the windows of Master 
Wolff’s room, was constructed the 
famous aviary. Besides some flowers, 
this garden produces millet and hemp- 
seed for the birds, and it is surrounded 
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by a close hedge of whitethorn and 
privet. 

While there deliciously musing, she 
sees the Count, with hair in disorder 
and clothes frayed, breaking through 
the hedge; and he is immediately be- 
side the frightened girl, urging some 
earnest request which sounds wonder- 
fully like a demand of her hand. Be- 
fore they can come to an understand- 
ing, Mme. Wolff approaches, conceal- 
ing her apron as she best can, She 
finds the Count— 


“With head uncovered, and his fair hair 
floating in the breeze of evening, his fore- 
head inspired, his eyes sparkling with love. 
He addresses her with an air of great re- 
spect. ‘Do not lightly accuse me, madam, 
without a hearing. In vain have I used 
pretexts, and made liberal offers to obtain 
an entry into your house. M. Wolff has 
been inexorable. However, I cannot give 
up a chance of gazing on this treasure, of 
which he is so jealous. It occupies all my 
dreams by night. To obtain it I will not 
hesitate at any sacrifice. Mme. Wolff and 
*you, mademoiselle, permit me to hope that 
you will favour my wishes, that you will 
solicit M. Wolff to accede to my most che- 
rished desires.’ 

‘The good woman was delighted. Julia 
was ready to faint through the excess of 
her emotion. ‘Monsieur the Count,’ said 
Mme. Wolff, with a trembling voice, ‘with- 
out doubt, it is a great honour for our fa- 
mily. My husband shows himself very 
obstinate at times, I acknowledge, but he 
can’t be so stupid. He will end by listen- 
ing to reason. He will’ 

“*¢ Never!’ cried a voice behind her, in a 
resolute tone; and Master Wolff, whom the 
noise of the conversation had attracted, en- 
tered the garden, followed by Fritz. ‘What 
is your business here ?’ said the clockmaker 
to the women. ‘As to you, Count, have 
you indeed attempted to steal like a thief 
into a poor man’s house? Is that conduct 
worthy of a person of your Excellency’s 
rank? Quit my place this instant, or 
else’ 

‘¢ ‘Master Wolff, said the robust cutler, 
to whom the appearance of the Count was 
not at all agreeable, ‘shall I rid you of his 
presence? Say the word, and I'll pitch 
him over the hedge.’ ‘No, no, Fritz, keep 
quiet. If his Excellence does not yield to 
my wishes, we'll then only be under the 
necessity of resorting to harsh measures. 
Go away, sir—go on the moment. It isa 
disgrace’ 

‘But to all these prayers, to all these 
menaces, M. de Bentheim made no reply. 
With his eyes turned to the aviary, he 
was completely absorbed in the variety of 
sounds which issued from it. All at 
once, among the confused twittering of 
the little birds, arose a clear and sonorous 
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voice, modulating a delightful air. The 
Count did not even breathe for some time ; 
then he cried out with transport—‘ It is he! 
I recognise the goldfinch unmatched in the 
world, which I once heard by chance, pass- 
ing the house. This bird is the wonder of 
wonders ; it is the choice jewel of the entire 
world; it chants the Hartz Double Beat.’ He 
rushed on to the aviary. ‘My goodness!’ 
cried Mme. Wolff, ‘the poor young man is 
crazy with excess of love. 

“Master Wolff was dismayed. ‘ Well, 
well,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘My secret is 
discovered. No help for it. I must turn 
the matter to the best account I can.’ He 
joined the Count, who was listening in 
ecstacy to a loyely goldfinch in a small gilt 
cage. Wolff, very proud of his pupil, joined 
his applause to that of the stranger, and 
took pleasure in marking the modulations, 
the turns, the variations, which distin- 
guished the song of this king of goldfinches. 
M. de Bentheim lost his head completely— 
he was delirious—he raved. 

““* Master Wolf,’ said he, at last, ‘I have 
never heard the Hartz Double Beat chanted 
with such correctness, such vigour. Your 
goldfinch is peerless. I acknowledge that 
not one of my own birds can match him. If 
you present him at the Halle Assembly, he 
will most certainly obtain the first prize.’ 
‘Ah!’ replied the clockmaker, in a doleful 
tone, ‘Now that his merit is known, no one 
will be found to bet against him, and that 
will be a serious loss to me.’ 

‘Oh, as to that,’ cried the Count, with 
eyes sparkling, ‘I had the greatest desire to 
possess this bird before being assured of his 
superiority over all the goldfinches in the 
world. Judge what I now feel! Master 
Wolff, you must sell me your goldfinch. 
What profits do you reckon to make by 
him at the Halle gathering?’ ‘ About five 
or six hundred florins.’ ‘I'll give youa 
thousand, and he goes home with me.’ ‘A 
thousand florins!’ ‘Oh, did I say a thou- 
sand? I meant fifteen hundred, and I'll 
pay on the spot.’ At the same moment M. 
de Bentheim produced his pocket-book full 
of bank-notes. 

“* Fifteen hundred florins!’ cried the as- 
tonished Wolff. ‘It will be a nice dowry 
for Julia; and Ill get these young folk 
married at once, not to have my brain be- 
wildered with their silly quarrels.’ 


“* Tt’s a bargain,’ cried the Count, tremb- 
ling with joy, while handing to Wolff the 
sum mentioned; ‘untie the cage. He is 
mine. Poor Wolff!’ continued he, beside 
himself ; ‘ you are a fool—a goldtinch with- 
out paragon! The Hartz Double Beat! You 
are a fool I tell you. But he is mine. I'll 
not give him back to you. He is mine. 
The Hartz Double Beat! Adieu, adieu! 
The Hartz Double Beat! He ran away 
like one possessed, with the cage in his 
hand to the garden door, crying out every 
moment, ‘ He is mine,-he is mine!’ 
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‘* When he was out of sight, the mother 
and daughter looked at one another with 
some apprehension. It was a rough lesson 
for one and the other, and Julia was on the 
point of bursting into tears. But by a 
vigorous effort she got up a laugh, and 
Mme. Wolff was not long in following her 
example. Fritz ‘and the clockmaker did 
not know what to make of this. After a 
little, Julia, suppressing her hilarity, drew 
nigh her lover and said with an air of kind- 
ness; ‘I was very cross with you to-day, 
my poor Fritz, but I wished to give you a 
trial, and you have stood it well. You are 
a brave lad; and now will you give me 
that charming little pen-knife ?’” 


In La Fille du Cabanier there is 
an interesting story, connected with 
the marshy portion of La Vendée, 
where the chief communication is b 
means of canals overshadowed with 
trees, the spaces between producing 
corn and hay in abundance, and a 
footpath only being left. The Ca- 
banvers are the snug farmers, and the 
portion of a district corresponding 
with one of our parishes has its little 
village perched on an eminence above 
the surrounding marecage. Antonia 
is the history of a young girl, who, 
under the influence of terror, flies to 
a solitude in the Pyrenees, and lives 
a savage life unknown but to one old 
shepherd. The wild scenery of the 
Pic du Midi is painted by a master’s 
hand.* 

In Une Maison de Paris, one of 
his best stories, he paints the antag- 
onism of the spirit of the old noblesse 
with that of the bourgeoisée. 

In L’ Incendiaire @ Aveyron we are 
introduced to the volcanic remains 
and still burning beds of coal in Au- 
vergne. La Belle Drapiére has been 
translated by Mr. Frank Thorpe 
Porter, and published in Dublin, or 
we should have given it in some de- 
tail. The Cadet de Normandie and 
the Chateaud Auvergnepresent scenes 
from the disputes of Mazarin with 
the Condés. Le Colporteur (the 

dler) has his lot cast among the 
Chowne (Berthet himself not being 
a staunch Royalist). Le Dernier Ir- 
landais we do not mean to read, Me 
and Paul Feval having given us suc 
insight into our own manners and 
customs as to deter us from farther 
research. Here are a few specimens 
taken at random: A Catholic lady 
and gentleman of Dublin having 
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agreed on marriage, the bells of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral are set ringing to 
celebrate the event.—Dublin and its 
environs are so healthy, that the 
members of the College of Physicians 
being left to the enjoyment of much 
leisure, employ it in promenading a 
certain avenue in Phoenix Park, hence 
entitled L’Allée des Médecins.—A 
London lady, in love with a police- 
man, pays a visit to the shop of his 
mother, a confectioner, and not find- 
ing him at home, is sadly departing, 
when her eye falls upon a beggar- 
woman sitting by the side of the 
door. She drops a guinea into her 
lap with the gentle request—so na- 
tural under all circumstances, “ Priez 
our lui et pour moi.”—As for Lord 
Sasem selling the wives of lords with 
halters round their necks, the very 
gamins of London would not go a 
street’s length to witness such a fa- 
miliar ceremony. The Mine d’Or 
has been translated. The length to 
which our extracts and descriptions 
have already gone, prevents us from 
particularizing the other productions 
of our worthy novelist. 

Bertrand Elie Berthet was born in 
Limoges, June 8, 1815. His youth 
was distinguished by a determined 
system of romance-reading, and a 
great love for collecting and preserv- 
ing objects of natural history. His 
father, a worthy man of business, an- 
noyed at his neglect of his lessons for 
his favourite histories, shut him up 
in a lofty room for certain hours, 
with no companion but his L’Ho- 
monds and his Ceesars ; but he soon 
detected Elie’s young sister fastening 
the Jeune Robinson or the Veillées 
du Chateau at the end of a string, 
and the cargo ascending, according to 
the laws of dynamics, up into the 
captive’s pigeonnier. An embargo 
being laid on the articles of contra- 
band, and Elie being left with no en- 
tertainment but Latin grammars and 
histories, fell to and devoured their 
contents for want of more agreeable 
nourishment. 

He composed a romance when a 
schoolboy, employing a good writer 
to make a clean copy. This worthy, 
in his zeal, toons the manuscript 
into the school-room to work at it 
in spare moments. The master espy- 
ing him at his labour, confiscated the 





* Antonia is one of the wildest and most improbable of Berthet’s tales, but he asserts 


that it is substantially true. 
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corpus delicti; but the author had it 
by heart, and the work was absolutely 
printed at a later date. 

His school-days coming to a close, 
he determined on the life of Un 
Homme de Lettres a Paris. He sold 
his natural history collection for about 
£150, came up to the Gallic Babylon, 
and heard some lectures in the “cole 
de Droit, but devoted his chief time 
to the concoction of novel or romance. 
He had made more than one tour of 
exploration through the publishers of 
Paris, and was at very low water in- 
deed, when Edouard Ourliae and Ar- 
stne Houssaye took him, manuscript 
in hand, to a certain publisher, who, 
on being assured that he was a most 
determined angler, at once accepted 
his maiden effort. But his effective 
introduction to a successful literary 
career was due to the reception of 
his tales in the feuzlleton portion of 
Le Siécle, then conducted by Louis 
Desnoyers. We have counted his 
tales up to the number of sixty, pub- 
lished before 1857. 

It is a matter of surprise that the 
framework of his stories should evi- 
dence so much thought and art, when 
it is considered that they came out in 
piecemeal at intervals of two or three 
days only; and that those whose 
literary food is furnished by the feuil- 
leton, or as it is called, the vez de 
chaussée of the newspaper, require for 
the well-being of their minds on the 
day of publication, that there should 
be at the end of each portion some 
terrible or thrilling situation. Nothing 
of this kind is found in Berthet’s tales, 
in their more perfect form at least. 
Our extracts being for the most part 
from the adjuncts, not the nar- 
rative portions of the stories, our 
readers cannot be aware of the pecu- 
liar power of the writer in securing 
belief in the truth of the narrative, 
so earnest and natural is the spirit in 
which the story is told, and so simple, 
and apparently unstudied is the style 
of the historian. A great recommen- 
dation to English readers will be found 
in the total absence of the peculiar 
vice of French novels. We extract 
the following testimony to his per- 
sonal worth from the pen of his ad- 
mirer, Eugene (Jacquot) de Mire- 
court :-— 

“ Simple in his tastes, Elie Berthet occu- 

* Dumas has written but a small part of 
was his best collaborateur. 
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pies modest apartments in the Fauborg St. 
Germain. . . . Inthis crooked and 
uneven highway of life, where so many tra- 
vellers go astray, fulfil not their mission, or 
prostitute themselves to fortune, it is plea- 
sant to meet with honourable souls, whom 
nothing can make deviate from the right 
line. Our author is of this number. In him 
we find the tried, honest, entire man, slave 
of his duty, enemy of intrigue, stranger to 
every coterie, and ignorant of the first word 
of the courtier’s vocabulary—a man of a 
good, intelligent, and obliging nature, he 
gains by the gentleness of his manners, and 
the truth of his character, the sympathies 
of all who approach him.” : 


We conclude our article with the 
names of some French works of fic- 
tion, not worse in their design and 
handling than the general run of 
English novels. 

All the novels of Edmund About 
and Amedée Achard, Mme. Ancelot, 
Mme. D’Arbouville, Vicomte D’ Arlin- 
court, Mme. D’Aunet, Marie Aycard, 
the following works of Balzac—Albert 
Savarus, David Séchard, Eugénie 
Grandet, Le Uuré de Village, César 
Birotteau, Le Médecin de Campagne, 
La Recherche de l Absolu, Ursule 
Mirouet. All the works of Charles 
de Bernard ; La Chambre de la Reine 
of Pitre Chevalier ; the following of 
Dumas— Amaury, Ascanio, Avan- 
tures de Lyderic, Le Batard de Mau- 
léon, Le Chevalier D’ Harmental, Con- 
science Innocent, Une fille du Régent, 
La Guerre des Femmes, Un Maitre 
d Armes, Sylvandire, La Tulippe 
Noire ;* all of Feuillet, Paul Feval, 
Lady Fullarton; the following of 
Alphonse Karr— Agathe et Cécile, 
Clovis Gosselin, La Famille Alain, 
Une Folle Histoire, Genevieve, Une 
Histoire Invraisemblable; these of 
Paul de Kock— Un Bon Enfaut, 
Carotin, Le Cocu, La Famille Gogo; 
Sanscravatte ou les Commissionnaires, 
Zizine, Mons. Choublanc alarecherche 
de sa Femme ; all of De Lavergne, 
Méry, Pontmartin, Mme. Reybaud, 
Louis Reybaud ; those of George Sand 
—Frangois le Champi, Les Maitres 
Sonneurs,LaMare au Diable, Ll’ Hom- 
me de Nevge, Mont Revéche, La Petite 
Fadeite (we need not particularize 
those that have appeared in English) ; 
nearly all of Souvestre; all of Count 
Alfred de Vigny, Leon Wailly, and 
Louis Enault. 


those that bear his name; Auguste Maquet 











On Sunday, Mervyn, after the good 
Doctor’s sermon and _ benediction, 
wishing to make inquiry of the Rec- 
tor touching the movements of his 
clerk, whose place was professionally 
supplied by a corpulent and unctuous 
mercenary from Dublin, whose fat 
presence and panting delivery were 
in signal contrast to the lank figure 
and deep cavernous tones of the ab- 
sent official, loitered in the church- 
yard to allow time for the congrega- 
tion to disperse, and the parson to 
disrobe and emerge. 

He was reading an epitaph on an 
expansive black flag-stone, in the far 
corner of the church-yard, upon seve- 
ral ancestral members of the family 
of Lowe, who slept beneath “in 
hope,” as the stonecutter informed 
the upper world ; and musing, as sad 
men will, upon the dates and vanities 
of the record, when a thin white hand 
was lightly laid upon his sleeve from 
behind ; and looking round, in expec- 
tation of seeing the Rector’s grave, 
simple, kindly countenance, he be- 
held, instead, with a sort of odd 
shock, the white glittering face of 
Mr. Paul Dangerfield. 

“ Hamlet in the church-yard!” said 
the white gentleman, with an ambi- 
guous playfulness, very like a sneer. 
“T’m too old to play Horatio; but 
*standing at his elbow, if the Prince 
permits, I have a friendly word or 
two to say, in my own dry way.” 

There was in Mervyn’s nature 
something that revolted instinctively 
from the singular person. who stood 
at his shoulder. Their organizations 
and appetites were different, I sup- 
pose, and repellent. Cold, glittering, 
stinging, was the “ gelidus anguis in 
herba”—the church-yard grass—who 
had lifted his baleful crest and hissed 
in his ear. 

There was a slight flush on “ Ham- 
let's” forehead, and a glimmer of 
something dangerous in his eye, as he 
glanced on his stark acquaintance. 
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But the feeling was transitory and 
unreasonable, and he greeted him 
with a cold and sad civility. 

“T was thinking, Mr. Mervyn,” 
said Mr. Dangerfield, politely, “ of 
walking up to the Tiled House, after 
church, to pay my respects, and ask 
the favour of five minutes’ discourse 
with you; and seeing you here, I 
ventured to present myself.” 

“Tf I can do any thing to serve Mr. 
Dangerfield,” began Mervyn. 

Dangerfield smiled and bowed. He 
was very courteous; but in his smile 
there was a character of superiority 
which Mervyn felt almost like an in- 
sult. 

“You mistake me, sir. I’m all 
gratitude ; but I don’t mean to trou- 
ble you further than to ask your at- 
tention for two or three minutes. 
I’ve a thing to tell you, sir. [I’m 
really anxious to serve you. I wish 
I could. And ’tis only that I’ve re- 
collected since I saw you a circum- 
stance of which possibly you may 
make some use.” 

“Tm deeply obliged, sir—deeply,” 
said Mervyn, eagerly. 

“Tm only, sir, too happy. It re- 
lates to Charles Archer. in recol- 
lected since I saw you a document 
concerning his death. It had a legal 
bearing of some sort, and was signed 
by at least three gentlemen. One 
was Sir Philip Drayton, of Drayton 
Hall, who was with him at Florence 
in his last illness. I may have signed 
it myself, but I don’t recollect. It 
was by his express desire—to quiet, 
as I remember, some proceedings 
which might have made a noise and 
compromised his family.” 

“Can you bring to mind the nature 
of the document?” 

“Why, thus much: I’m quite sure 
it began with a certificate of his 
death ; and then, I think, was added 
a statement, at his last request, which 
surprised, or perhaps shocked us. I 
only say I think—for though I re- 
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member that such a statement was 
solemnly made, I can’t bring to mind 
whether it was set out in the writing 
of which I speak. Only I am confi- 
dent it referred to some crime—a 
confession of something; but for the 
life o’ me I can’t recollect what. If 
you could let me know the subject of 
your suspicion it might help me. I 
should never have remembered this 
occurrence, for instance, had it not 
been for our meeting t’other day. I 
can’t exactly—in fact, at all—bring 
to mind what the crime was: forgery 
or perjury—eh ?” 

“Why, sir, twas this,” said Mer- 
vyn, and stopped short, not knowing 
how far even this innocent confidence 
might compromise Irons. Danger- 
field, his head slightly inclined, was 
disconcertingly silent and attentive. 

“T—T suspect,” resumed Mervyn. 
“T suspect, sir, twas perjury,” said 
Mervyn.” 

“Oh! perjury ? I see—in the mat- 
ter of his testimony in that distressing 
rosecution. My Lord Dunoran- 

ey ?” 
ervyn bowed. 

“T see, sir—I think I see; but, 
who then was the guilty man, who 
killed Mr.—pooh, What’s-his-name— 
the deceased man—you know ?” 

“Why, upon that point, sir, I 
should have some hesitation in speak- 
ing. I can only now say thus much, 
that I’m satisfied he, Charles Archer, 
in swearing as he did, committed wil- 
ful perjury.” 

“You are?—oho!—ho! This is 
satisfactory. You don’t, of course, 
mean mere conjecture—eh ?” 

“T know not, sir, how you would 
call it, but ’tis certainly afeeling fixed 
in my mind.” 

“Well, sir, I trust it may prove 
well founded. I wish I had myself 
a copy of that paper; but, though I 
have it not, I think I can put you in 
a way to get it. It was addressed, I 
perfectly recollect, to the Messrs. El- 
rington, gentlemen attorneys in Chan- 
cery-lane, London. I remember it, 
because my Lord Castlemallard em- 


ployed them eight or nine years after- 
wards in some law business, which 
recalled the whole matter tomy mind 
before it had quite faded. No doubt 
they have it there. “Twas about a 
week after his death. The date of that 
you can have from the newspapers. 

fou’ll not mention my name when 
writing, because they mayn’t like 
the trouble of searching, and my Lord 
Castlemallard would not approve my 
meddling in other persons’ affairs— 
even in yours.” 

“T shan’t forget. But what if they 
refuse to seek the paper out?” 

“Make it worth their while in 
may, sir; and, though they may 
grumble over it, I warrant they'll 
find it.” 

“Sir,” said Mervyn, suddenly, “I 
cannot thank you half enough. This 
statement, should it appear attached, 
as you suppose, to the certificate, may 
ear place me on the track of that 
ost witness, who yet may restore m 
ruined name and fortunes. I thank 
you, sir. From my heart I thank 
you.” 

And he grasped Dangerfield’s white 
thin hand in his, with a fervour how 
unlike his cold greeting of only a few 
minutes before, and shook it with an 
eager cordiality. 

Thus across the grave of these old 
Lowes did the two shake hands, as 
they had never done before; and 
Dangerfield, white and glittering, and 
like a frolicksome man, entering into 
a joke, wrung his with an exaggerated 
demonstration, and then flung it 
downward with a sudden jerk, as if 
throwing down a glove. The gesture, 
the smile, and the suspicion of a 
scowl, had a strange mixture of cor- 
diality, banter, and defiance, and he 
was laughing a quiet “ha, ha, ha ;’% 
and, wagging his head, he said— 

“Well, I thought it would please 
you to hear this; and any thing more 
I can do or think of is equally at your 
service.” 

So side by side they returned, pick- 
ing their steps among the graves and 
headstones, to the old church porch. 


CHAPTER XC. 


IN WHICH MR. DANGERFIELD SMOKES A PIPE IN THE BRASS CASTLE, AND RESOLVES THAT THE 
DUMB SHALL SPEAK, 


For a day or two after the storm, the haps he did not like the news which 


temper of our cynical friend of the 
silver spectacles had suffered. Per- 


had reached him since, and would 
have preferred that Charles Nutter 
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had'made good his escape from the 
gripe of justice. 

‘he management of Lord Castle- 
mallard’s Irish estate had devolved 
provisionally upon Mr. Dangerfield 
during the absence of Nutter and the 
coma of his rival ; and the erect white 
gentleman, before his desk in his 
elbow-chair, when, after his breakfast, 
about to open the letters and the 
books relating to this part of his 
charge, used sometimes to grin over 
his work, and jabber to himself his 
hard scoffs and jibes over the sins 
and follies of man, and the chops and 
changes of this mortal life. 

But from and after the night.of the 
snow-storm he had contracted a dis- 
gust for this part of his labours, and 
he used to curse Nutter with remark- 
able intensity, and with an iteration 
which, to a listener who thought that 
even the best thing may be said too 
often, would have been tiresome. 

Perhaps a little occurrence, which 
Mr. Dangerfield himself utterly de- 
spised, may have had something to 
de with his bitter temper, and gave 
an unsatisfactory turn to his thoughts. 
It touk place on the eventful night of 
the tempest. 

If some people saw visions that 
night, others dreamed dreams. Ina 
midnight storm like this, time was 
when the solemn peal and defiant 
clang of the holy bells would have 
rung out confusion through the winged 
hosts of “the prince of the powers of 
the air,’ from the heights of the 
abbey tower. Everybody has a right 
to his own opinion upon the matter. 
Maybe the prince and his army are 
no more upon the air on such a night 
than on any other ; or that being so, 
they no more hastened their depar- 
* ture by reason of the bells than the 
eclipse does in consequence of the 
beating of the Emperor of China’s 
gongs. But this I aver, whatever 
the cause, upon such nights of storm 
the sensoria of some men are crossed 
by such wild variety and succession 
of images, as amounts very nearly to 
the walpurgis of a fever ; and often 
has the writer of these poor lines 
himself been wearied and affrighted 
by the horrible cerebral hurlyburly and 

S oaeinanets which such a night 


See with it. 

noise—other noises won’t clo it. 

air, to be sure, is thin, and blood- 

vessels expand, and perhaps the brain 
VOL. LX.—NO, CCCLYIII, 


It is not the mere 
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is pressed upon unduly. Well, I don’t 
know. Material laws may possibl 
account for it.« I can only speak with 
certainty of the phenomenon. I’ve 
experienced it ; and some among 
those of my friends who have reache 
that serene period of life in which we 
con over our ailments, register our 
sensations, and place ourselves upon 
regimens, tell me the same story of 
themselves. And this, too, I know, 
that upon the night in question, Mr. 
Paul Dangerfield, who was not trou- 
bled either with vapours or supersti- 
tions, as he lay in his green-curtained 
bed in the Brass Castle, had as many 
dreams flitting over his brain, and 
voices humming and buzzing in his 
ears, as if he had been a poet or a 
pythoness. 

He had not become, like poor Sturk 
before his catastrophe, a dreamer of 
dreams habitually. I suppose he did 
dream. The beasts do. But his visions 
never troubled him ; and I don’t think 
there was one morning in a year on 
which he could have remembered his 
last night’s dream at the breakfast- 
table. 

On this particular night, however, 
he did dream. Vidit somnium. He 
thought that Sturk was dead, and 
laid out in asort of state, in an open 
coffin, with a great bouquet on his 
breast, something in the Continental 
fashion, as he remembered it in the 
case of a great stern, burly ecclesi- 
astic in Florence. The coffin stood 
on tressels in the aisle of Chapelizod 
Church ; and, of all persons in the 
world, he and Charles Nutter stood 
side by side as chief mourners, each 
with a great waxen’ taper burning in 
one hand, and a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the other. 

Now, in dreams it sometimes hap- 
pens that men undergo sensations of 
awe, and even horror, such as waking 
they never know, and which the 
scenery and situation of the dream 
itself appear wholly inadequate to 

roduce. Mr. Paul Dangerfield, had 

e been called on to doit, would have 
kept solitary watch in a dead man’s 
chamber, and smoked his pipe as 
serenely as he would in the club-room 
of the Phoenix. 

But here it was different. The com- 
pany were all hooded and silent, sit- 
ting in rows ; and there was a dismal 
sound of distant waters, and a great 
darkness alsout them, and an indefin- 
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able suspense and horror in tlie air, 
and, on a sudden, up sat the Corpse of 
Sturk, and thundered,,with a shriek, 
a dreadful denunciation, and Danger- 
field started up in his bed aghast, and 
cried—“ Charles Archer !” 

The storm was bellowing and shriek- 
ing outside, and for some time that 
grim white gentleman, bolt upright 
in his shirt, did not know distinct] 
in what part of the world, or, indeed, 
in what world he was. 

“So,” said Mr. Dangerfield, solilo- 
quizing, “Charles Nutter’s alive, and 
in prison, and what comes next? Tis 
enough to make one believe in a devil 
almost! Why wasn’t he drowned, 
d——n him? How did he get himself 
taken, d——n him again? From the 
time I came into this unlucky village 
I’ve smelt danger. That accursed 
beast, a corpse, and a ghost, and a 
prisoner at last—well, he has been 
my evil genius. Jf he were drowned 
or hanged; born to be hanged, I 
hope : all J want.is quiet—just quiet ; 
but I’ve a feeling the play’s not 
played out yet. He’ll give the hang- 
man the slip, will he; not if I can 
help it, though ; but caution, sir, cat- 
tion ; life’s at stake—my life’s on the 
east. The clerk’s a wise dog to get 
out of the way. Death’s walking. 
What a cursed fool I was when I 
came here and saw those beasts, and 
knew them, not to turn back again, 
and leave them to possess their para- 
dise. I think [ve lost my caution 
and common sense under some d—d 
infatuation. That handsome, insolent 
wench, Miss Gertrude, ’twould be 
something to have her, and to humble 
her, too; but, but! ’tis not worth a 
week in such a neighbourhood.” 

Now this soliloquy, which broke 
into an actual mutter every here and 
there, occurred at abouteleven o'clock, 
A.M., in the little low parlour of the 
Brass Castle, that looked out on the 
wintry river. 

Mr. Dangerfield knew the virtues 
of tobacco, so he charged his pipe, 
and sat grim, white, and erect, by 
the fire. It is not every one that is 
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“happy thinking,” and the knight of 
the silver spectacles followed out his 
solitary discourse, with his pipe be- 
tween his lips, and saw all sorts of 
things through the white narcotic 
smoke. 

“Tt would not do to go off and 
leave affairs thus; a message might 
follow me,eh? No; Tllstay andsee 
it out, quite out. Sturk—Barnabas 
Sturk. If he came to his speech for 
five minutes—hum—vwe'll see. Til 
speak with Mrs. Sturk about it—we 
must help him to his speech—a prat- 
ing fellow ; ’tis hard he should hold 
his tongue; yes, we'll help him to 
his speech ; ’tis in the interest of 
justice—eternal justice-—ha, ha, the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Let Dr. Sturk be 
sworn—ha, ha—magna est veritas— 
there is nothing hidden that shall not 
be revealed; ha, ha. Let Doctor 
Sturk be called.” 

So the white thin phantom of the 
spectacles and tobacco pipe, sitting 
upright by the fire, amused himself 
with a solitary banter. : 

Then he knocked the white ashes 
out upon the hob, stood up with his 
back to the fire, in grim rumination, 
for about a minute, at the end of 
which he unlocked his desk, and took 
forth a letter, with a large red seal. 
It was more than two months old by 
this time, and was in fact that letter 
from the London doctor which he had 
expected with some impatience. 

t was not very long, and standing 
he read it through, and his white face 
contracted, and darkened, and grew 
strangely intense and stern as he did 


0. 
“Tis devilish strong—ha, ha, ha 


—conclusive, indeed.”* He was 
amused again. “I’ve kept it long 
enough-—zgnt reservata.” 

And holding it in the tongs, he 
lighted a corner, and as the last black 
fragment of it, covered with creeping 
pone, flew up the chimney, he heard 
the voice of a gentleman hollooing in 
the court-yard. 


CHAPTER XCI. 


IN WHICH MR. DANGERFIELD RECEIVES A VISITOR, AND MAKES A CALL. 


DANGERFIELD walked out and bland- 
ly greeted the visitor, who turned out 
to be Mr. Justice Lowe. 


ray alight and stepin. Hallo, Doo- 
an, take Mr. Justice Lowe’s horse.” 
So Mr. Lowe thanked him, in his 


“T give you good merning, sir; cold way, and bowing, strode into the 
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Brass Castle ; and after the customary 
civilities, he sat himself down, and 
says he, 

“Tve been at the Crown Office, sir, 
about this murder we may call it, 
upon Sturk, and I told them you 
could throw a light, as I thought, on 
the matter.” 

“ As how, sir ?”’ ° 

“ Why, regarding the kind of feel- 
ing that subsisted between the pri- 
soner Nutter, and Doctor Sturk,” 

“°Tis unpleasant, sir, but I can’t 
object.” 

“There was an angry feeling about 
the agency, I believe? Lord Castle- 
mallard’s agency, eh?’ continued 
Lowe. 

“ Well; I suppose it was that ; there 
eertainly was an unpleasant feeling— 
very unpleasant.” 

* You've heard him express it ?” 

“Ves ; I think most gentlemen who 
know him have. Why, he made no 
disguise of it ; he was no great talker, 
but we’ve heard him on that subject.” 

“But you specially know how it 
stood between them in respect of the 
agency ?”’ 

“ es.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Lowe. 

“ And I’ve a notion that something 
decisive should be done toward effect- 
ing a full discovery, and I'll coysider 
of a method,” reptied Dangerfield. 

“How do you mean?” said Lowe, 
looking up with a glance like a hawk. 

“How! why Ill talk it over with 
Mrs» Sturk this evening.” 

“Why, what has she got to tell ?” 

“Nothing, as I suppose ; I'll see 
her to-day ; there’s nothing to tell ; 
but something, I think, to be done ; 
it hasn't been set about rightly ; ’tis 
a botched business hitherto—that’s 
in my judgment.” 

“Yet ’tis rather a strong case,” 
answered Mr. Lowe, superciliously. 

“ Rather a strong case, so it is, but 
I'll clench it, sir ; it ought to be cer- 
tain.” 

“Well, sir?” said Lowe, who ex- 
pected to hear more. , 

“Yes,” said Dangerfield, briskly, 
“twill depend on her ; I'l suggest ; 
she'll decide.” 

“And why she, sir ?’ said Lowe, 
sharply. 

“ Because tis her business and her 
right, and no one else can,” answered 
Dangerfield just as tartly, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, and his 
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head the least thing o’ one side, and 
then with a bow, “won’t you drink a 
glass of wine, sir?’ which was as 
much ag to say, you'll get no more 
from me. 

“T thank you, sir, no ; ’tis a little 
too early for me.” And so with the 
usual ceremonies, Mr. Lowe departed, 
the governor of the Brass Castle 
walking beside his horse as far as the 
iron gate, to do him honour ; and as 
he rode away towards Lucan, Mr. 
Dangerfield followed him with a 
snowy grin. 

Then briskly, after his wont, the 
knight of the shining spectacles made 
his natty toilet ; and in a few minutes 
his cocked hat was seen gliding along 
the hedge towards Chapelizod. 

He glanced up at Sturk’s windows, 
it was a habit now, so soon as he 
came in sight, but all looked as usual. 
So he mounted the steps, and asked 
to see Mrs. Sturk. 

“My dear madam,” said he, after 
due courtesies interchanged, “I’ve 
but a few minutes ; my horse waits 
yonder at the Phoenix, and I’m away 
to town. How does your patient to- 
day ?” 

“Oh, mighty well—wonderful— 
that is considering how cold the wea- 
ther is. The Doctor says he’s lower, 
indeed, but I don’t mind that, for he 
must be lower while the cold con- 
tinues ; I always say that; and I 
judge very much by the eye; don’t 
you, Mr. Dangerfield? by his looks, 
you know ; they can’t deceive me. and 

assure you”—— 

“Your house is quiet; are the 
children out, mam ?’ 

“Oh, yes, with Mag in the Park.” 

* Perhaps, mam, you'd let me see 
him ?” 

* See him ?” 

“Yes ; look on him, mam, only for 
a moment, you know.” 

She looked. very much surprised, 
and perhaps a little curious and 
frightened. 

*T hope you haven’t heard he’s 
worse, Mr. Dangerfield. Oh, sir, sure 
you haven’t ?” 

“No, madam, on my honour, ex- 
cept from yourself lve heard nothing 
of him to-day; but Id like to see 
him, and speak a word to you, with 
your permission.” 

So Mrs. Sturk led the way up stairs, 
whispering as she ascended; for she 
had alwagw the fancy in her head that 
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her Barney was in a sweet light sleep, 
from which he was on no account to 
be awakened, forgetting, or not clearly 
knowing, that all the ordnance in the 
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barrack-yard, over the way, had not 
voice enough to call him up from that 
dread slumber, 


CHAPTER XCII. 


WHEREIN MR. DANGERFIELD LEADS MRS. STURK TO A MOMENTOUS DECISION. 


“You may go down, my dear,” said 
Mr. Dangerfield to the little girl, who 
rose silently from a chair as they en- 
tered; “with your permission, Mis- 
tress Sturk, I say child, you may run 
down,” and he smiled a playful sinis- 
ter smile, with a little wave of his 
fingers toward the door. So she cur- 
tesied and vanished obediently. 

Then he drew the curtain, and 
looked on Doctor Sturk. There lay 
the hero of the tragedy, his smashed 
head strapped together with sticking- 
plaister, and a great white fold of 
fine linen, like a fantastic turban, 
surmounting his grim yellow fea- 
tures. 

Then he slipped his fingers under 
the coverlet and took his hand; a 
strange grecting that! But it was 
his pulse he wanted, and when he 
had felt it for a while— 

“Psha !” said he in a whisper—for 
the semblance of sleep affected every 
one alike-——“ his pulse is just gone. 
Now, madam, listen to me. There’s 
not a soul in Chapelizod but yourself 
who does not know his wounds are 
mortal—he’s dying, mam.” 

“Oh—oh—o—o—oh, Mr. Danger- 
field, you don’t—you don’t think so,” 
wildly cried the poor little lady, grow- 
ing quite white with terror and agony. 

Now, pray, my dear Mistress 
Sturk, compose yourself, and hear me 
out: “’Tis my belief he has a chance, 
but none, absolutely no chance, ma- 
dam, unless my advice be taken. 
There’s not an evening, mam, I meet 
Doctor Toole at the Club, but I hear 
the same report—a little lower—al- 
ways the same—lower—sinking— 
and no hope.” 

Here Mrs. Sturk broke out again. 

“Now, madam, I protest you'll 
make me regret my visit, unless you 
please to command yourself. While 
the doctors who are about him have 
got him im hands, there’s neither 

ope for his life, nor for his recover- 
ing, for one moment, the use of his 
speech. Pray,madam,hea®@me. They 


state as much themselves. Now, 
madam, I say he must have a chance 
for his life, and if that fails, a chance 
for his speech. The latter, madam, 
is of more consequence than, perhaps, 
you are aware.” 

Poor little Mrs. Sturk was looking 
very pale, and breathing very hard, 
with her hand pressed to her heart. 

“ Tvedone what I could, you know, 
to see my way through his affairs, 
and I’ve succeeded in keeping his 
creditors quiet.” 

At this point poor Mrs. Sturk 
broke out— 

“ Oh! may the Father of the father- 
less, if such they are to be, bless and 
reward—oh—ho, ho—-oh, Mr. Dan- 
gerfield—oh—ho—oh—sir.” 

“Now, pray madam, oblige me and 
be tranquil. I say, madam, his affairs, 
I suspect, are by no means in so bad 
a case as we at first supposed, and he 
has got, or I’m mistaken, large sums 
out, but where, neither I nor you can 
tell. Give him five minutes’ speech, 
and it may be worth a thousand 
pounds to you—well, not to you, if 
you will, but to his children. .And 
again, madam, ’tis of the utmost im- 
portance that he should be able to 
state who was the villain who struck 
him — Charles — a— Charles — Mr. 
Nutter—you know, madam.” 

“Oh! that dreadful—dreadful man 
—may heaven forgive him. Oh, my 
Barney! look at him there—he’d for- 
give himif he couldspeak. You would, 
my blessed Barney—you would.” 

“To be sure he would. But see, 
mam, the importance of having his 
evidence to settle the fact. Well I 
know that he would not like to hang 
anybody. Butsuppose, mam, Charles 
Nutter is innocent, don’t you think 
he’d like to acquit him ; ay, you do. 
Well, mam, ’tis due to the public, you 
see, and to his children that he should 
have a chance of recovering hisspeech, 
and to common humanity that he 
should havea chance for his life, ch ? 
and neither will the doctors who have 
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him in hands allow him. Now, ma- 
dam, there’s a simple operation, called 
trepanning, you have heard of it, 
which would afford him such a chance, 
but fearing its failure they won't try 
it, although they allege that without 
it he must die, d’ye see t—ay, die he 
must, without a cast for his life if 
you won’t try it.” 

And so, by harping on the alterna- 
tives, and demonstrating the pru- 
dence, humanity, and duty of action, 
and the inevitably fatal consequences 
of the other course, he wrought upon 
her at last to write a note to request 
Surgeon Dillon to come out on the 
evening following, and to perform the 
operation. The dreadful word “ to- 
day,” the poor little woman could not 
abide. She pleaded for the respite, 
and so, half distracted, fixed to-mor- 
row. 
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“T hope, my dear madam, you’ve 
some little confidence in me. 1 think 
I have shown an interest, and I’ve 
striven to be of use.” 

“Oh, sir, Mr. Dangerfield, you’ve 
been too good, our guardian angel; 
but for you, sir, we should not have 
a roof over our heads, or a bed to lie 
on; oh! may’ 

“Well, mam, you please to speak 
too highly of my small services; but 
I would plead them, humble as tliey 
are, as a claim on your confidence, 
and having decided upon this wise 
and necessary course, pray do not say 
a word about it to anybody but my- 
self. I will go to town and arrange 
for the Doctor’s visit, and you'll 
soon, I hope, have real grounds for 
gratitude, not to me, mam, but to 
heaven.” 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


IN WHICH MR, PAUL DANGERFIELD PAYS HIS RESPECTS AND COMPLIMENTS AT BELMONT, 


BEForRE going to town, Mr. Danger- 
field, riding over the bridge and up 
the Palmerston road, dismounted at 
Belmont doorsteps, and asked for the 
General. He was out. Then for 
Miss Rebecca Chattesworth. Yes, 
she was in the withdrawing-room. 
And so, light, white, and wiry, he 
ascended the stairs swiftly. 

“Mr. Dangerfield,” iad Danluiek, 
throwing open the door; and that el- 
derly and ill-starred wooer glided in 
thereat. 

“Madam, your most humble ser- 
vant.” 

“Oh! Mr. Dangerfield? You're 
very welcome, sir,” said Aunt Becky, 
with a grand courtesy, and extending 
her thin jewelled hand, which he 
took gallantly, with another bow, 
and a smile, and a flash from his 
spectacles. 

Aunt Becky laid down her volume 
of Richardson. She was quite alone, 
except for her little monkey—Goblin 
—with a silver hoop about his waist, 
andachain thereto attached; two King 
Charles’s dogs, whose barking sub- 
sided after a while; and one green 
parrot on a perch in the bow window, 
who happily was not in a very chatty 
mood just then. So the human ani- 
mals were able to edge in a sentence 
easily enough. And Mr. Dangerfield 


said— 


“Tm happy in having found you, 
madam ; for whatever be my disap- 
pointments elsewhere, to Miss Re- 
becca Chattesworth at least I owe a 
debt of gratitude, which, despairing 
to repay it, I can only acknowledge ; 
and leaving unacknowledged, I should 
have departed from Ireland most un- 
happily.” 

“What a fop! what a fop,” said 
the parrot. 

“You rate my poor wishes too 
highly, Mr. Dangerfield. I over-esti- 
mated, myself, my influence with the 
young lady; but why speak of your 
departure, sir,sosoon? A little time 
may yet work a change.” 

“You lie, you dog; you lie, you 
lie, you lie,” said the parrot. 

“Madam,” said he, with a sigh, 
“tis hoping against hope. Time will 
add to my wrinkles without soften- 
ing her aversion. I utterly despair. 
While there remained one spark of 
hope I should never have dreamed of 
leaving Chapelizod.” 

Here there was a considerable 
pause, during which the parrot occa- 
sionally repeated “ You lie, you lie 
—you dog—you lie.” 

“Of course, sir, if the chance be 
not worth waiting for, you do well 
to be gone wherever your business or 
your pleasures, sir, invite you,” said 
Aunt Becky, a little loftily. 
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“What a fop!” said the parrot. 
“You lie, you dog!” 

“Neither business, madam, nor 
leasures invite me: My situation 
1ere has been for some time most 
distressing. So long as hope cheered 
me, I little regarded what might be 
said or thought; but I tell you ho- 
nestly that hope is extinguished ; and 
it has grown to me intolerable longer 
to remain in sight of that treasure 
for which I cannot cease to wish, 
and which I never can possess. I’ve 
grown; madam, to detest the place.” 

Aunt Becky, with her head very 
high, adjusted in silence the two 
China mandarins on the mantel- 
piece—first, one very carefully, then 
the other. And there was a pause, 
during which one of the lap-dogs 
screamed ; and the monkey, who had 
boxed its ears, jumped, with a ring- 
ing of his chain, chattering, on the 
back of the arm-chair in which the 
grim suitor sate. Mr. Dangerfield 
would have given the brute a slap in 
the face, but that he knew how that 
would affect Miss Rebecca Chattes- 
worth. 

“So, madam,” said he, standing 
up abruptly, “I’m here to thank you 

from the depths of my heart for your 
many favours and the countenance 

ou have given to my poor suit, which 
1ere and now, at last, and for ever I 
forego. I shall leave for England so 
soon as business will allow; and as I 
made no secret of my suit, so I shall 
make none of the reasons of my de- 
parture. T’m an outspoken man, 
madam ; and as the world know my 
hopes, they are welcome to know my 
disappointment too. I shall offer 
them no false excuses for my depar- 
ture; but lift my hat, and bow to 
fortune—a defeated man.” 

“ Avez-vous diné monpetit coquin ?” 
said the parrot. 

“Well, sir, I will not altogether 
deny you have reason for what you 
design; and, it may be, ’tis as well 
to bring the matter to a close, though 
your resolution has‘taken me some- 

what by surprise. She hath shown 
herself so dogged and perverse in this 
respect, that I allow I see no present 
likelihood of a change; and indeed I 
do not quite understand my niece; 
and, very like, she does not compre- 
hend herself.” 

Mr. Dangerfield almost.smiled one 
of his grim disconcerting smiles, and 
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a cynical light played over his face ; 
and the black monkey behind him 
grinned and hugged himself like his 
familiar. The disappointed gentléman 
thought he understood Miss Gertrude 
pretty well. 

“T thought,” said Aunt Becky; “I 
suspected—did you—a certain young 
gentleman in this neighbourhood” — 

“ As having found his way into the 
fair lady’s good graces?” asked Dan- 
gerfield. : 

“Yes; and I conjecture you know 
whom I mean,” said Aunt Rebecca. 

“'Who—pray, madam?’ he de- 
manded. 

“Why, Lieutenant Puddock,” said 
Aunt Becky, again adjusting the china 
on the chimney-piece. 

“ Eh !—truly !—that did not strike 
me,” replied Dangerfield. 

He had a disconcerting way of say- 
ing the most ordinary things, and 
there was sort of latent meaning, 
like a half-heard echo, underrunning 
the surface of his talk, which some- 
times made people undefinably un- 
comfortable ; and Aunt Becky looked 
a little stately and flushed; but in a 
minute more the conversation prfo- 
ceeded. 

“Thave many regrets, Miss Chat- 
tesworth, in leaving this place. The 
loss of your society—don’t mistake 
me, I never flatter—is a chief one. 
Some of your views and plans inter- 
ested me much. I shall see my Lord 
Castlemallard sooner than I should 
had my wishes prospered; and I will 
do all in my power to engage him to 
give the site for the building, and 
stones from the quarry free ; and I 
hope, though no longer a resident 
here, you will permit me to contribute 
fifty pounds towards the undertak- 
ing.” 

“Sir, I wish sincerely there were 
more gentlemen of your public spirit 
and Christian benevolence,” cried 
Aunt Becky, very cordially ; “and I 
have heard of all your goodness to 
that unhappy family of Doctor 
Sturk’s—poor wretched man !” 

“A bagatelle, madam,” said Dan- 
gerfield, shaking his head and waving 
his hand slightly ; “ but I hope to do 
them, or at least the public, a service 
of some importance, by bringing con- 
viction home to the assassin who 
struck him down, and that in terms 
so clear and authentic, as will leave 
no room for doubt in the minds of 
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any; and to this end I’m resolved to 
stick at no trifling sacrifice, and, ra- 
ther than fail, Pll drain my purse.” 

“Mon petit coquin!” prattled the 
parrot ig the bow-window. 

“ And, madam,” said he, after he 
had risen to take his leave, “as I be- 
fore said, ’m a plain man. * I mean, 
so soon as I can wind my business up 
to leave this place and country—I 
would to-night, if I could; but less, I 
fear, than some days—perhaps a 
week—will not suffice. When I’m 
gone, madam, I beg you'll exercise 
no reserve respecting the cause of 
my somewhat abrupt departure. I 
could easily make a pretext of some- 
thing else ; but the truth, madam, is 
easiest as well as best to be told. I 
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protracted my stay so long as hope 
continued. Now my suit is ended. 
I can no longer endure the place. The 
remembrance of your kindness only 
sweetens the bitterness of my regret, 
and that I shall bear with me so long, 
madam, as life remains.” 

And saying this, as Mr. Richardson 
writes, “he bowed upon her passive 
hand,” and Miss Rebecca made him 
a grand and gracious courtesy. 

As he retreated, whom should Do- 
minick announce but “Captain Cluffe 
and Lieutenant Puddock.” And there 
was an odd smile on Mr. Dangerfield’s 
visage, as he slightly acknowledged 
them in passing, which Aunt Rebecca 
somehow did not like. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


IN WHICH AUNT REBECCA ENTERTAINS THE OFFICERS, AND TWO LADIES ARE PLACED UNDER 
LOCK AND KEY. 


So Aunt Becky’s levée went on; and 
as Homer, in our schoolboy ear, sang 
the mournful truth, that ‘‘as are the 
generations of the forest leaves so are 
the successions of men,” the Dan- 
gerfield efflorescence had no sooner 
disappeared, and that dry leaf whisked 
away down the stairs, than Cluffe and 
Puddock budded forth, and bloomed 
in his place, in the sunshine of Aunt 
Rebecca’s splendid presence. 

Cluffe, in virtue of his rank and 
pretensions, marched in the van, and 
as Aunt Becky received him, little 
Puddock’s round eyes swept the room, 
in search perhaps of some absent 
object. 

“The General’s not here,” said Aunt 
Becky loftily and severely, interpret- 
ing Puddock’s wandering glance in 
that way. “Your visit perhaps is for 
him—yow'll find him in his study, 
with the orderly.” . 

“My visit, madam,” said Puddock, 
with a slight blush, “was intended 
for you, madam—not for the General, 
whom I’ve had the honour to see this 


morning on parade.” 


“Oh! forme. Ithank you,” said 
Aunt Rebecca, with a rather dry 
acknowledgment. And soshe turned 
and chatted with Cluffe, who not 
being at liberty to talk upon his usual 
theme—hispoor unhappy friend, Pud- 
dock, and his disgraces—was eloquent 
upon the monkey, and sweet upon the 
lap-dogs, and laughed till he grew 


purple at the humours of the parrot, 
and swore as gentlemen then swore 
’twas a conjuror, a wonder, and as 
good asa play. While this entertain- 
ing conversation was going on, there 
came a horrid screech and a long suc- 
cession of yelps from the court-yard. 
“Good gracious mercy !” cried Aunt 
Rebecca, sailing rapidly to the win- 
dow, “’tis Flora’s voice. Sweet crea- 
ture, have they killed you—my angel, 
what is it?—where are you, sweet- 
heart !—where can she be? Oh, dear 
—oh, dear !” and she looked this way 
and that in her distraction. 
But the squeak subgjded, and Flora 
was not to be seen; and Aunt Becky's 
presence of mind returned, and she 


said— 

“Captain Cluffe, ’tis a great liberty; 
but youre humane=and besides, I 
know that you would readily do mea 
kindness.” There was here a glance 
at Puddock. “And may I pray you 
to try on the steps if you can see the 
dear animal anywhere—you know 
Flora ?” 

“Know her ?—oh dear, yes,” cried 
Cluffe with alacrity, who, however, 
did not, but relied on her answering 
to her name, which he bawled lustily 
from the door-steps and about the 
court-yard, with many terms of en- 
dearment intended for Aunt Becky’s 
ear, in the drawing-room. 

Little Puddock, who was hurt at 
that lady’s continued severity, was 
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desirous of speaking; for he liked 
Aunt Becky, and his heart swelled 
within him at her injustice ; but 
though he hemmed once or twice, 
somehow the exordium was not ready, 
and his feelings could not find a 
tongue. 

Aunt Becky looked steadfastly from 
the window for a while, and then 
sailed majestically toward the door, 
which the little Ensign with an hum- 
ble and somewhat frightened coun- 
tenance hastened to open. 

“Pray, sir, don’t let me trouble 
you,” said Aunt Becky, in her high, 
cold way. 

“Madam, ’tis no trouble—it would 
be a happiness to me, madam, to serve 
you in any way you would permit; but 
’tis a trouble to me, madam, indeed, 
that you leave the room, and a greater 
trouble,” said little Puddock, waxing 
fluent as he proceeded, “that I have 
incurred ‘your displeasure—indeed, 
madam, I know not how—your good- 
ness to me, madam, in my sickness, I 
never can forget.” 

“You can forget, sir—you have for- 
got. Though, indeed, sir, there was 
little to remember, I—I’m glad you 
thought me kind, sir. I—I wish you 
well, sir,’ said Aunt Becky. She was 
looking down and a little pale, and in 
her accents something hurried and 
almost sad. “And as for my dis- 
pleasure, sir, who said I was dis- 
pleased? And if I were, what could 
my displeasure be to you? No, sir,” 
she went on almost fiercely, and with 
a little stamp on the floor, “ you don’t 
care ; and why should you !—you’ve 
proved it—youdon’t, Lieutenant Pud- 
dock, and you never did.” 

And without waiting for an answer, 
Aunt Becky flashed out of the room, 
and upstairs to her chamber, the door 
of which she slammed fiercely ; and 
Gertrude, who was writing a letter in 
her own chamber, heard her turn the 
key hastily in the lock. 

When Cluffe, who for some time 
continued to exercise his lungs in per- 
suasive invitations to Flora, at last 
gave over the pursuit, and returned 
to the drawing-room, to suggest that 
the goddess in question had probably 
retreated to the kitchen, he was a 
good deal chagrined to find the 
drawing-room “untreasured of its mis- 
tress.” 

Puddock looked a good deal put 
out, and his explanation was none of 





the clearest ; and he could not at all 
say that the lady was coming back. 

“T think, Lieutenant Puddock,” 
said Cluffe, who was much displeased, 
and had come to regard Aunt Rebecca 
very much as under his special pro- 
tection, “it might have been better 
we hadn’t called here. I—you see— 
you re not—youseeit yourself—you’ ve 
offended Miss Rebecca Chattesworth 
somehow, and I’m afraid you’ve not 
mended matters while I was down 
stairs bawling after that d-——d—that 
—the—little dog, you know. And— 
and for my part, i'm devilish sorry I 
came, sir.” 

This was said after a wait of nearly 
ten minutes, which appeared at least 
twice as long. 

“T’m sorry, sir, I embarrassed you 
with the disadvantage of my com- 
pany,” answered little Puddock, with 
dignity. 

“Why, ’tisn’t that, you know,” re- 
joined Cluffe, in a patronizing “ my- 
good-fellow” sort of way; “you know 
I always liked your company devilish 
well. But where’s the good of patios 
one’s self in the way of being thought 
de trop—don’t you see—by other peo- 
ple—and annoyed in this way—and— 
you—you don’t know the world, Pud- 
dock—you’d much better leave your- 
self in my hands, d’ye see; and so, I 
suppose, we may as well be off now— 
*tis no use waiting longer.” 

And discontentedly and lingeringly 
the gallant Captain, followed by Pud- 
dock, withdrew himself—pausing to 
caress the wolf-dog at the corner of 
the court-yard, and loitering as long as 
was decent in the avenue. 

All this time Miss Gertrude Chattes- 
worth, like her more mature relative, 
was in the quiet precincts of her 
chamber. She, too, had locked her 
door, and with throbbing temples and 
pale face was writing a letter, from 
which I take the liberty of printing a 
few scarcely coherent passages. 

“Tsaw youon Sunday—for near two 
hours—may Heaven forgive me,think- 
ing of little else than you. And, oh! 
what would I not have given to speak, 
were it but ten words, to you? When 
is my miserable probation to end? 
Why is this perverse mystery per- 
sisted in? I sometimes lose all hope 
in my destiny, and well-nigh all trust 
in you. I feel that I am a deceiver, 
and cannot bear it. I assure you, on 
my sacred honour, I believe there is 
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nothing gained by all this—oh! for- 
give the word—deception. How or 
when is it to terminate?—what do you 
purpose!—why does the clerk’s ab- 
sence from the town cause you so 
much uneasiness ? —isthere any danger 
you have not. disclosed? A friend 
told me that you were making pre- 
parations to leave Chapelizod, and re- 
turn to England. I think I was on 
the point of fainting when I heard it. 
I almost regret I did not, as the secret 
would thus have been discovered, and 
my emancipation accomplished. How 
have you acquired this strange influ- 
ence over me, to make me so deceive 
those in whom I should most natur- 
ally confide. I am persuaded they 
believe I really recoil from you. And 
what is this new business of Doctor 
Sturk? I am distracted with uncer- 
tainties and fears. I hear so little, 
and imperfectly, from you, I cannot 
tell from your dark hints whether 
some new danger lurks in those un- 
looked-for quarters. I know not what 
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magic binds me so to you, to endure 
the misery of this strange deceitful 
mystery—but you are all mystery ; 
and yet be not—-you cannot be—imy 
evil genius. You will not condemn 
me longer to a wretchedness that must 
destroy me. I conjure you, declare 
yourself. What have we to fear? I 
will braveall—any thing—rather than 
darkness, suspense, and the conscious- 
ness of a continual dissimulation. De- 
clare yourself, I implore of you, and 
be my angel of light and deliverance.” 

There is a vast deal more, but this 
sample is quite enough; and when 
the letter was finished, she signed it— 

“Your most unhappy and too-faith- 
ful, 

“ GERTRUDE.” 

And having: sealed it, she leaned 
her anxious head upon her hand, and 
sighed heavily. 

She knew very well by what means 
to send it ; and the letter awaited at 
his house him for whom it was in- 
tended on his return that evening. 


» CHAPTER XCV. 


IN WHICH MR, PAUL DANGERFIELD MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF THE SAGE “ BLACK DILLON,” 
AND CONFERS WITH HIM IN HIS RETREAT. 


Ar that time there had appeared in 
Dublin an erratic genius in the medi- 
cal craft, a young surgeon, “ Black 
Dillon,” they called him, the glory 
and disgrace of his calling ; such as 
are from time to time raised up to 
abuse the pride of intellect, and ter- 
rify the dabblers in vice. A pro- 
digious mind, illuminating darkness, 
and shivering obstacles at a blow, 
with a vivid and electric force, with 
the power of a demigod, and the 
lusts of a swine. Without order, 
without industry ; defying all usages 
and morality ; lost for weeks together 
in the catacombs of vice ; and emerg- 
ing to re-assert in an hour the supre- 
macy of his intellect; without prin- 
ciples or shame; laden with debt ; 
and shattered and poisoned with his 
vices ; a branded and admired man. 
In the presence of this outcast 
enius and prodigy of vice, stood 
fr. Dangerfield. There were two 
other gentlemen in the same small 
room, one of whom was doggedly 
smoking, with his hat on, over the 
fire ; the other snoring in a crazy 
arm-chair, on the back of which hung 


his wig. The window was small and 
dirty ; the air muddy with tobacco- 
smoke, and inflamed with whisky. 
Singing and the clang of glasses was 
resounding from the next room, to- 
gether with peals of coarse laughter, 
and from that on the other side, the 
high tones and hard swearing, the 
emphatic slapping of a heavy hand 
upon the ta * indicating a rising 
quarrel, were heard. From one door 
through another, across the narrow 
floor on which Mr. Dangerfield stood, 
every now and then lounged, some 
neglected, dirty, dissipated looking in- 
mate of these unwholesome precincts. 
In fact, Surgeon Dillon’s present re- 
sidence was in that diversorium pec- 
catorum, the Four Courts Marshalsea 
in Molesworth-court. As these gen- 
tlemen shuffled or swaggered through, 
they nodded, winked, grunted, or 
otherwise saluted the medical gentle- 
man, For as the writer of the Har- 
leian tract—I forget its name—plea- 
santly observes :—“In gaol they are 
no proud men, but will be quickly 
acquainted without ceremony.” 

Mr. Dangerfield stood erect, all his 
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Appointments were natty, and his 
dress, though quiet, rich in material, 
and there was that air of reserve and 
decision and command about him, 
which suggests money, an article held 
much in esteem in that retreat. He 
had a way of seeing every thing in a 
moment without either staring or 
stealing glances, and nobody sus- 
pected him of making a scrutiny. In 
the young surgeon he saw an object 
in strong contrast with himself. He 
was lean and ungainly, shy and sa- 
vage, dressed in a long greasy silk 
morning gown, blotched with wine 
and punch over the breast. He wore 
his own black hair gathered into a 
knot behind, and in a neglected dusty 
state, as if it had not been disturbed 
since he rolled out of his bed. This 
being placed his large, red, unclean 
hands, with fingers spread, like a 
gentleman playing the harpsichord, 
upon the table, as he stood at the 
side opposite to Mr. Dangerfield, and 
he looked with a haggard, surly stare 
on his visitor, though his great dark, 
deep-set, prominent eyes, streaming 
fire, the one feature that transfixed 
the attention of all who saw him. 
He had a great brutal mouth, and 
his nose was pimply and inflamed, 
for Bacchus has his fines as well as 
Cupid, only he applies them differ- 
ently. How polished showed Mr. 
Dangerfield’s chin opposed to the 
three days’ beard of Black Dillon? 
how delicate his features compared 
with the lurid proboscis, and huge, 
sensual, sarcastic mouth of the gen- 
tleman in the dirty morning gown 
and shapeless slippers, who confronted 
him with his fixed glare, an image of 
degradation and power ? 

“Tuppince, Docthor Dillon,” said a 
short, fat, dirty nymph, without stays 
or hoop, setting down a “naggin 0’ 
whisky” between the medical man 
and his visitor. 

The Doctor, to do him justice, for 
a second or two looked confoundedly 
put out, and his eyes blazed fiercer as 
his face flushed. 

“Three halfpence outside, and two- 
pence here, sir,” said he with an 
awkward grin, throwing the money 
on the table; “that’s the way our 
shepherd deglubat oves, sir; she’s 
brought it too soon, but no matter.” 

It was not one o'clock, in fact. 

“They will make mistakes, sir; but 
you will not suffer their blunders long, 
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I warrant,” said Dangerfield, lightly : 
“ Pray, sir, can we have a room for a 
moment to ourselves.” 

“We can, sir, tis a liberal house ; 
we can have any thing ; liberty itself, 
sir, for an adequate sum,” replied 
Mr. Dillon. 

Whatever the sum was, the room 
was had, and the surgeon, who had 
palpably left his “naggin” uneasily 
in company with the gentlemen in 
the hat and him without a wig, eyed 
Dangerfield curiously, thinking that 
possibly his grand-aunt Molloy had 
foft him the fifty guineas she was 
rumoured to have sewed up in her 
stays. 

“ There’s a great deal of diversion, 
sir, in five hundred guineas,” said Mr. 
Dangerfield, and the spectacles flash- 
ed pleasantly upon the Doctor. 

“Ye may say that,” answered the 
grinning surgeon, with a quiet oath 
of expectation. 

“Tis a handsome fee, sir, and you 
may have it.” 

“ Five hundred guineas !” 

"** Ay, you’ve heard, sir, perhaps, of 
the attempted murder in the Park, 
: ; > ae : . 
on Doctor Sturk of the Artillery ; for 
which Mr. Nutter now lies in pri- 
son?” said Mr. Dangerfield. 

“That I have, sir.” 

“Well, you shall have the money, 
sir, if you perform a simple opera- 
tion.” 

“Tis not to hang him you want 
me?’ said the Doctor, with a gloomy 
sneer. 

“ Hang him !—ha, ha—no, sir, Doc- 
tor Sturk still lives, but insensible. 
He must be brought to consciousness, 
and speech. Now the trepan ‘is the 
only way to effect it ; and I'll be frank 
with you: Dr. Pell has been with him 
half-a-dozen times,’ and he says the 
operation would. be instantaneously 
fatal. I don’t believe him. .So also 
says Sir Hugh Skelton, to whom I 
wrote in London—I don’t believe 
him either. At all events the man is 
dying, and can’t last very many days 
longer, so there’s nothing risked. 
His wife wishes the operation. Here’s 
her note; and I’ll give you five hun- 
dred guineas and—what are you here 
for ?” 

“Only eighteen, unless some more 
has come in this morning,” answered 
the Doctor. 

“ And your liberty, sir, that on the 
spot, if you undertake the operation, 
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and the fee so soon as you have done 
it.” 

“Can you describe’ the case, sir, 
as you stated it to Sir Hugh Skel- 
ton?” 

“Surely, sir, but I rely for it and 
the terms, upon the description of a 
village Doctor, named Toole; an ig- 
noramus, I fear.’ 

And with this preface he concisely 
repeated the technical description 
which he had compiled from various 
club conversations of Dr. Toole’s, to 
which no person imagined he had 
been listening so closely. 

“If that’s the case, sir, “twill kill 
him.” 

“ Kill er cure, sir, ’tis the only 
chance,” rejoined Dangerfield. 

“What sort is the wife, sir?’ asked 
Black Dillon, with a very odd look, 
while his eye still rested on the short 
note that poor Mrs. Sturk had penned. 

“A nervous little woman of some 
two or three and forty?’ answered 
the spectacles. 

The queer look subsided. He put 
the note in his pocket, and looked 
puzzled, and then he asked— 

“Ts he an¥ way related to you, 
sir?” 

“ None in life, sir. But that does 
not affect, I take it, the medical ques- 
tion.” 

“No, it does not affect the medical 
question—nothing can,” observed the 
surgeon, in a sulky s ardonic way. 

“Of course not,’ answered the 
oracle of the silver spectacles, and 
both remained silent for a while. 

“You want to have him speak? 
Well, suppose there’s a hundred 
chances to one the trepan kills him 
on the spot—what then?’ demanded 
the surgeon, uncomfortably. 

Dangerfield pondered also uncom- 
fortably for a minute, but answered 
nothing ; on the contrary, he demand- 
ed— 

“ And what then, sir?” 

“ But here, in this case,” said Black 
Dillon, “ there’s no chance*at all, do 
you see, there’s no chance, good, bad, 
or indifferent ; ; none at all.” 

“But J believe there is, 
Dangerfield, decisively. 

“You believe, but / know.” 

“ See, sir,” said Dangerfield, dark- 
ening, and speaking with a strange 
snarl; “I know what P’m about. Pve 
a desire, sir, that he should speak, if 
’twere only two minutes of conscious 


” replied 
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articulate life, and then death—'tis 
not a pin’s point to me how soon. 
Left to himself he must die ; there- 
fore, to shrink from the operation on 
which the discovery both of his ac- 
tual murderer and of his money, sir, 
otherwise lost to his family, is—is 
a damned affectation! J think it— 
so do you, sir; and I offer five hun- 
dred guineas as your fee, and Mrs. 
Sturk’s letter to bear you harmless.” 

Then there was a pause. Danger- 
field knew the man’s character as well 
as his skill. There were things said 
about him darker than we have hinted 
at. 

The surgeon looked very queer and 
gloomy down upon the table, and 
scratched his head, and he mumbled 
gruffly— 

“You see—you know—'tis a large 
fee, to be sure ; but then”—— 

“Come, sir,” said Dangerfield, look- 
ing as though he’d pull him by the 
ear; “you should not stick at trifles, 
when there’s—a—a—justice and hu- 
manity—ani, to be brief, sir—yes or 
no t” 

“Yes,” answered the Doctor; 
how’s the fee secured ?” 

“Hey! I'd forgot. Right, 
shall be satisfied.” 

And he took a pen, and wrote on 
the back of a letter— 


“but 


sir—you 


**Srr,—Considering the hopeless 
condition in which Dr. Sturk now 
lies, and the vast importance of re- 
storing him, Dr. Sturk of the R. I. A., 
to the power of speech, even for a 
few minutes, I beg to second Mrs. 
Sturk’s request to you; and when 
you shall have performed the critical 
operation she desires, I hereby pro- 
mise, whether it shall succeed or fail, 
to give you a fee of five hundred 
guineas. 

“PauL DANGERFIELD. 

“The Brass Castle, 

Chapelizod.” 


And he dated it, and handed it to 
the surgeon, who read it through, and 
then looked with a gruff hesitation at 
the writer. . 


“Oh, you’ve only to inquire—any 


one who knows Chapelizod will tell 
you who I am; and you'll want some- 
thing—eh !—to take you out of this— 
how much ?” 

“Only seven guineas. 
little score here, and 


There’s a 
some fees, 
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Eighteen will cover every thing, un- 
less something has come in this morn- 
ing. 

So they went to “the Hatch,” and 
made inquiries, and all being well, 
Mr. Dangerfield dealt liberally with 
the surgeon, wlio promised to be in 
attendance at Dr. Sturk’s house in 
Chapelizod at seven o'clock next 
evening. 


The House by the Church-yard : 
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“ And pray, Dr. Dillon, come in a 
coach,” said Dangerfield, “and in cos- 
tume—you understand. They’ve been 
accustomed, you know, to see Pell and 
doctors who make a parade.” 

And with these injunctions they 
parted, and the surgeon, whose lug- 
gage was trifling, jumped into a coach 
with it, and gingled home to his den 
and his liberty. 


CHAPTER XCVI. 


IN WHICH CHRISTIANA GOES OVER, 


Tuts evening Lily Walsingham was 
early tired and very weak, Sally 
thought, and more glad than usual to 
lie down in her bed, and there her old 
and loving nurse fancied that she 
looked a little strange, and that her 
thoughts sometimes wandered. 

She lay very quietly for a good while, 
and suddenly, with a beautiful look, 
and in a clear, glad voice, she said 

“ Mother !” 

And old Sally said— 

“There’s no one, dear Miss Lily, 
but me.” 

But she was looking earnestly, and 
with a wrapt smile only said— 

“Oh!” 

She thoughi she saw her, I believe. 

Are these always illusions? Or is it 
only that as the twilight deepens, and 
the shapes of earth melt into night, 
the stars of heaven, changeless and 
serene, reveal themselves, and shine 
out to the darkened eyes of mortals 4 

As Aunt Becky sat that night in 
the drawing-room with her niece, a 
maid, with a whisper, placed a little 
note in Miss Gertrude’s hand. There 
was a little pause. 

“Oh! aunt—oh!” and she looked 
so terrified. “Oh! aunt,’ and she 
threw her arms round her aunt’s 
neck, and began crying wildly, “Poor 
Lily’s gone—there’s the note.” 

Then arose the wild wailing of 
unavailing grief, and sobs, mixed 
with early recollections of childhood, 
and all poor Lily’s sweet traits poured 
out. , 

Old Aunt Rebecca took the note. 
Her stoicism was the point on which 
she piqued herself most. She looked 
very pale, and she told her niece to 
be composed ; for Aunt Becky had a 
theory that feelings ought to he com- 
manded, and that it only needed ef- 


fort and resolution. So she read the 
note, holding her head very high, but 
the muscles of her face were quiver- 
ing. 

“Oh! Gertrude, if ever there was 
an angel—and the poor desolate old 
man’’- 

The theory broke down, and old 
Aunt Rebecca cried and sat down, 
and cried heartily, and went and put 
her thin arms round her niece, and 
kissed her, and cried, and cried, and 
kissed her again. 

“She wassuch—suclfa darling—oh! 
Gertrude dear, we must never quarrel 
any more.” 

Death had come so near, and all 
things less than itself were rebuked in 
that sublime presence ; and Lily Wal- 
singham was gone; and she who was 
so lately their gay companion, all at 
once so awfully angelic in the un- 
earthly light of death. 

“Who'd a’ thought it was so near, 
maam,” said the maid; “the poor 
little thing! Though to be sure, 
ma'am, a winding sheet came three 
times in the candle last night, and I 
turns it round and picks it off, that a 
way, with my nail, unknownst to Mrs. 
Heany, for fear she’d be frettin’ about 
the little boy that’s lyin’ at home in 
the small-pox ; and indeed I thought 
*twas for him it was; but man pro- 
poses, and God disposes—and death 
forgets none, the Lord be praised— 
and every one has their hour, old and 
young, ma’am; and as I was sayin’, 
they had no notion nor expectation 
up at the Elms, ma’am, she was so 
bad, the heavens be her bed this 
night. ”Twas all in an instant like, 
Miss, she made as if she’d sit up, 
bein’ leanin’ on pillows—and so she 
put out them purty little hands of 
ners, With a aol , and that was all— 
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the purty crature—every one’s sorry 
afther her. The man was cryin’ in 
the hall that brought the note.” 

The poor came to the door, and 
made their rude and kindly lamenta- 
tions—they were all quite sincere— 
“ His Reverence was very good, but 
he couldn’t have the thought, you 
know.” It was quite true—“ every 
one was sorry.” The brave Mag- 
nolia’s eyes were red, when she looked 
out of the window next morning, and 
jolly little Doctor Toole said at the 
Club— 

“Ah, sir, she was a bright little 
thing—a born lady—such a beauty 
—and the best little creature. The 
town might well be proud of her in 
every way, sir.” And he fell a blub- 
bering; and old Major O’Neill, who 
was a quiet and silent officer, eried in 
areserved way, looking into the fire, 
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with his elbow on the mantelpiece. 
And Toole said, “I don’t know how 
I'll pass that house.” 

And many felt the same. Little 
Lily was there no more—and the Elms 
were changed—thelightand the grace 
were gone—and they were only dark 
old trees now. 

And every one felt a great desire to 
find some way—any way—-to show 
their respect and affection for their 
good old rector. And I’m sure he 
understood it—tor liking and rever- 
ence one way or another will tell their 
story. The hushed inquiries at the 
door, and little offers of useless ser- 
vices made by stealth through the ser- 
vants, and such like foolish kind- 
nesses, at such atime—the evidence of 
a great but helpless sympathy—are 
sweet as angelic music. 


CHAPTER XCVII. 


IN WHICH DAN LOFTUS COMES HOME. 


AnD who should arrive at night, with 
all his trunks, or at least a consider- 
able number of them, and his books 


and rattle-traps, but honest, simple 


Dan Loftus. The news was true 
about his young charge. He had died 
of fever at Malaga, and Dick Deve- 
reux was at last-a step—and a long 
one—nearer to the title. So Dan was 
back again in his old garret. Travel 
had not educated him in the world’s 
ways. In them he was the same 
queer, helpless tyro. And his cos- 
tume, though he had a few handsome 
articles—for, travelling with a sprig 
of nobility, he thought it but right 
and seemly to dress accordingly—was 
on that account perhaps only more 
grotesque than ever. But he had 
acquired mountains of that lore in 
which he and good Doctor Walsing- 
ham delighted. He had transcribed 
old epitaphs and translated intermin- 
able extracts from archives, and bought 
five Irish manuscripts, all highly illus- 
trative of that history on which he 
and the Doctor were so pleasantly 
engaged. It was too late that night 
to go up to the Elms; but he longed 
to unpack histrunkful of manuscripts, 
and to expound to his beloved Doctor 
the treasures he had amassed. 

But over his solitary tea-cup and 
his book the sorrowful news from the 
Elms reached him, and all his his- 


torical castles in the air were shivered. 
In the morning, before the town was 
stirring, he crossed the bridge, and 
knocked softly at the familiar hall- 
door. Honest old John Tracey opened 
it, and Dan shook hands with him, 
and both cried for a while quietly. 

“ How is the honoured master?” at 
last said Loftus. 

“ He’sthereinthestudy,sir. Thank 
God, you're come, sir. I’m sure he’d 
like to see you—I’ll ask him.” 

Dan went into the drawing-room. 
He looked out at the flowers, and then 
at the harpsichord, and on her little 
walnut table, where her workbasket 
lay, and her thimble, and the little 
coral necklace—a childish treasure 
that she used to wear when she was 
quite a little thing. It was like a 
dream ; and every thing seemed to say 
—‘poor little Lily!” 

So old John came in, and “sir,” 
said he, “the master will be glad to 
see you.” And Dan Loftus found 
himself in the study; and the good 
Doctor and he wrung one another’s 
hands for a long time. 

“Oh, Dan—Dan—she’sgone—little 
Lily.” 

“You'll see her again, sir—oh, you'll 
see her again.” 

“Oh, Dan! Dan! Till the heavens 
be no more they shall not awake, nor 
be raised out of theirsleep, Oh, Dan, 
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a day’s so long—how am I to get over 
the time?” 

“The loving Lord, sir, will find a 
way.” 

“But, oh! was there no pitying 
angel to stay the blow—to plead for 
a few years more of life? I deserved 
it—oh, Dan, yes !—I know it—lI 
deserved it. But, oh! could not the 
avenger have pierced me, without 
smiting my innocent darling!” 

“Oh! she was taken in love, not in 
judgment, sir—my pastor—but in love. 
It was the voice of the Redeemer that 
called her.” 

And honest Dan repeated through 
his sobs a verse of that “Song of 
Songs,” which little Lily had loved so 
well— 

“My well-beloved spake, and said 
unto me: arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come thy way.” 

The old man bowed his sorrowful 
head listening. 

“You never saw any thing so beau- 
tiful,” said he,afterawhile. “I think, 
Dan, I could look at her for ever. I 
don’t think it was partiality, but it 
seems to me there never was—I never 
saw a creature like her.” 

“Ah, noble! noble!” 
Dan. 

The Doctor took him by the arm, 
and so into the solemn room. 

“T think you'd liketosee her, Dan?’ 

“T would—I would, indeed, sir.” 

And there was little Lily, never so 
like the lily before. Poor old Sally 
had laid early spring flowers on the 
white coverlet. A snowdrop lay by 
her pale little finger and thumb, just 
like a flower that has fallen from a 
child’s hand in its sleep. He looked 


sobbed poor 
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at her—the white angelic apparition 
—a smile, or a light, upon the face. 

“Oh, my darling, my yount® dar- 
ling, gne— He is not a man as I am, 
that I should answer him.’” 

And poor Dan, loudly erying, re- 
peated the noble words of Paul, that 
have spoken down to us through the 
sorrows of nigh two thousand years— 

“For this we say unto you by the 
word of thé Lord, that we which are 
alive, and remain unto the’coming of 
the Lord, shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. For the Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God ; and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first.” 

And so there was a little pause, and 
the old man said— 

“Tt was very good of you to come 
to me, my good young friend, in my 
helplessness and shipwreck, for the 
Lord hath hid himself from me ; but 
he speaks to his desolate creature, 
my good Dan, through your gracious 
lips. My faith!—1 thought I had 
faith till it was brought to the test, 
and then it failed! But my good 
friend Loftus was sent to help me 
to strengthen the feeble knees.” 

And Dan answered, crying bitterly, 
and clasping the Rector’s hand in 
both of his— 

“Oh, my master, all that ever I 
knew of good, I learned from you, my 
pastor, my benefactor.” 

So with a long last look, Dan fol- 
lowed the old man to the study, and 
they talked long there’ together, and 
then went out into the lonely garden, 
and paced its walks side by side, up 
and down. 


VICTOR HUGO.—LES ENFANTS. 


Ir is strange that while the love— 
often selfish and wayward—of man 
for woman hasinspired so much poetry, 
the purer and more unselfish affection 
of parental love should have prompted 
so little verse of the highest kind. 
“Poets,” says Cowley, “are scarce 
thought freemen of their company 
without paying some duties, or oblig- 
ing themselves to be true to love.” 
This soft obligation is, by Dr. John- 
son, traced to the fame of Petrarch, 
whose homage to Laura filled Europe 
with her name. With deference to 


the great man’s learning, we believe 
that its original is something older 
than poetry, and as old as passion it- 
self. But however this may be, after 
a few years the passion of love is 
either a bitter remembrance of disap- 
pointment, or becomes softened into 
a tender esteem. New hopes, new 
joys, very often new sorrows, occupy 
our hearts and homes. Little children 

theirnoisy plays,their wild laughter, 
their convulsive weeping, their sick- 
nesses ; their beauty, their pleasant 
ways, mingle with our thoughts for 
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many years. It may be urged by 
some that there is little romance and 
less poetry in these things. Bandy- 
legged Bobby, cramming himself with 
black currants in the garden, is hardly 
one’s ideal of an angel. That chubby 
and flat-faced little girl is a strange 
subject for verse. But all things 
earthly have their ideal and their 
actual side. The fair Wilhelmina, 
whom we worshipped so passionately 
—say twenty years ago—could eat 
pork pies, and, to other eyes than ours, 
was unpoetical enough. The poetry 
of life is not a distinct and substan- 
tive thing: it is. life, seen under a cer- 
tain aspect. Woman is poetical, seen 
from some points of view by gifted 


eyes. And so, too, children are poeti- 
cal. They colour many of our bright- 


est hopes. They are connected with 
many of our deepest sorrows. Their 
voices are full of music, which none 
but we can understand. In the midst 
of their glee they touch us with an 
exquisite pathos; they are so dear 
and so frail. 

Those poets, we repeat, are not very 
many who have been able not only to 
describe children, but to tell parents 
just what they think and feel about 
them. By some, the modern feeling 
about woman has been attributed to 
that blessed woman’s form which, in 
ruder times, was enshrined as the 
object of worship. Yet, if this be so, 
the holy woman was always pictured 
with the unspeakably holier Child. 
At all events the true history of the 
Cospel sanctifies the love of children. 
We feel that there is even a moral 
deficiency in those who dislike chil- 
dren. The Holiest one sums up all 
that is womanliest in*‘woman, as well 
as all thatis manliestin man. A great 
critic of art tells us that sacred sub- 
jects are so farfrom being exhausted, 
that the brush of genius has scarcely 
been dipped in their colours of imper- 
ishable freshness. Surely we may 
apply this to the Saviour blessing 
the little children. 

Perhaps, indeed, the reason of this 
deficiency in good poetry on the sub- 
ject of children, lies in the constitu- 
tion of the man’s nature. At least our 
thoughts in connexion with our chil- 
dren are either sweet or sad. If sweet, 
they are inmates of a region which a 
man does not love to unveil even in 
verse. If sad, they are so exceedingly 
sad that he cannot speak. 
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‘Grief, unaffected, suits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding 
heart.” 
The finest epitaph which parental 
love ever placed over a child was not 
written by a father, though that fa- 
ther was Edmund Burke. It was 
but the application of Dryden’s lines: 


** As precious gums are not for common 


fire, 

They but perfume the temple, and 
expire, 

So was he soon exhaled and vanished 
hence, 


A short, sweet odour, at a vast expense.” 


And so parents of exquisite poctical 
sensibility have loved to leave their 
dead little ones under the shadow of 
some Scripture type, fanciful it may 
be, yet full of beauty. This has been 
written on a child’s tomb—‘ But the 
dove found no rest for the sole of her 
foot,—then He put forth His hand, 
and pulled her in unto Him into the 
ark.” Some parent will possibly 
some day use this inscription, when 
she would refuse the tenderest and 
most graceful lines that could be com- 
posed—“‘Seven days it shall be with 
his dam, and on the eighth thou shalt 
give it Me. A day for 
a year.” 

The lovers of English poctry will 
not need to be reminded by us that 
our language possesses one volume of 
poetry upon children by a writer of 
great eminence. Mr. Keble’s “Lyra 
Innocentium,” is, as he tells us, a 
volume of thoughts in verse on Chris- 
tian children, their ways, and their 
privileges. It is a book of some ex- 
quisite fragments. ‘“ Looking West- 
ward,” is perhaps unmatched in the 
“Christian Year’’ itself. “Isaac on 
Moriah,” “The Song of the Manna 
Gatherers,” and some other pieces, 
will live as long as the language in 
which they are written. But some 
poems, such as “Relics and Memori- 
als,” sink to a wretched doggrel. The 
curious perplexity of the language 
and metre is at times something mar- 
vellous. Mr. Keble’s chart of child 
nature, and of human nature is, on 
the whole, surely very unreal. Now, 
the baptized child is elevated into 
an all but angelic being, to whom 
many virtues, such as unselfishness 
and ungrudging liberality are conna- 
tural (a theory which may be tested 
by taking a cake from one child and 
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giving it to another), now it is darken- 
ed into a creature, who is germinally 
a Judas, if not the Antichrist him- 
self. In due reverence for the sacra- 
ment of Baptism we should hope not 
to be wanting; but to tell us, even in 
verse, that mothers learn their love 
at the font, is an outrageous exaggera- 
tion, which merely tempts one to an 
almost indignant contradiction. Nor 
are there wanting indications that 
the sweet singer of the English church 
only knows children either theoreti- 
cally or in their best dress. 

In some naees we have to apolo- 
gise for introducing M. Victor Hugo 
in company with Mr. Keble. The pro- 
found Christian convictions of the 
latter poet contrast strikingly with 
thedreary Hegelian submission which 
is not resignation of the former, re- 
lieved at times by a sort of richly- 
coloured Romanizing sentimentality. 
But in general power, in pathos, in 
sensibility, in those keen touches 
which go to the heart, it is no disre- 
spect to our eminent poet to say that 
he is surpassed by Victor Hugo. 

The work, of which we propose to 
translate some specimens, is a collec- 
tion of poems on children scattered 
through Victor Hugo’s works, and 
now first drawn together. This 
strong, and at times terrible thinker, 
is distinguished by occasional touches 
of tenderness. Family-life would 
seem to have been more to him than 
to most Frenchmen. This little book 
is a book of deep joys and of deeper 
sorrows. Sometimes one sees a sweet 
group of frolic children photographed 
upon its margin—sometimes again a 
little grave, and a weeping father. 
The editors add, “that the book is 
the book of mothers” yet more than 
“the book of children.” “Children 
are only its subject—mothers are its 
end.” Read these lines—“To the 
Mother of the Dead Child.” 


Ah, you said too often to your angel 

There are other angels in the sky— 

There, where nothing changes, nothing 
suffers, 

Sweet it were to enter in on high. 


To that dome on marvellous pilasters, 

‘To that tent roof'd o’er with colour'd bars, 
That blue garden, full of stars like lilies, 
And of lilies beautiful as stars. 


And you said it was a place most joyous, 
All our poor imaginings above, 

With the winged cherubims for playmates, 
And the good God evermore to love. 
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Sweet it were to dwell there in all seasons, 
Like a taper burning day and night, 
Near to the child Jesus, and the Virgin, 
In that home so beautiful and bright. 


But you should have told him, hapless 
mother, 

Told your child so frail and gentle too, 

That you were all his in life’s beginning, 

But that also he belonged to you. 


For the mother watches o’er the infant, 
He must rise up in her latter days, 

She will need the man that was her baby, 
To stand by her when her strength decays. 


Ah, you did not tell enough your darling, 
That God made us in this lower life, 
Woman for the man, and man for woman, 
In our pains, our pleasures, and our strife. 


So that one sad day, O loss, O sorrow! 

The sweet creature left you all alone; 

Ah, your own hand hung the cage-door 
open, 

Mother, and your pretty bird is flown. 


Or this other, the fourth of that 
section entitled ‘‘ Mothers”— 


See all the children gather’d there, 

Their mother near, so young, so fair ; 
An elder sister she might be, 

And yet she hears, amid their games, 

The shaking of their unknown names, 
In the dark urn of destiny. 


She wakes their smiles, she soothes their 
cares, 
On that pure heart so like to theirs, 
Her spirit with such light is rife, 
That in its golden rays we see, 
Touch'd into graceful poesy, 
The dull cold commonplace of life. 


Still following, watching, whether burn, 
The Christmas log in winter stern, 
While merry plays go round ; 
Or streamlets laugh to breeze of May, 
That shakes the leaf, whence breaks away, 
A shadow falling to the ground, 


If some poor man with hungry eyes, 
Her baby’s coral bell espies, 

She marks his look with famine wild, 
For Christ's dear sake she makes with joy, 
An alms-gift of the silver toy, 

A smiling angel of the child. 


Very graceful is the second cradle 
song— 
In the darken’d alcove 
Of an humble shed, 
Sleeps the baby shadow’d 
By its mother’s bed. 
As he sleeps his eyelids, 
Tinted with the rose, 
Open up to heaven, 
While to earth they close. 
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And his dreams are many, 
He sees all the strand 


Strewn with sunlike diamonds, 


Flashing through the sand, 
And he sees fair ladies, 

Bearing, as they go, 
Hearts of men enchanted 

In their arms of snow. 


And he sees bright rivers 
In a happier dream, 

And a sweet voice singeth 
Out of every stream. 

All his fair young sisters, 
And his sire, are there, 

And his mother smiling, 
White wings seems to wear. 


Brighter things and brighter 
Haunt him as he sleeps, 
Roses red and lilies 
Lie around in heaps. 
And blue lakes delightsome, 
Where the white fish feeds, 
And the soft wave murmurs 
To the golden reeds. 


Dream on, bonny baby, 
Sleep, sweet love of mine, 
Ere thy young heart knoweth 
How man’s days decline. 
Tlow the tide shall bear thee 
On its backward sweep, 

Like a broken seaweed, 
Sleep, my darling, sleep. 


Careless, thoughtless, joyous, 
Sleep while yet you may, 
Ere remorseless sorrow 
Meet thee in the way; 
Ere her icy fingers 
On thy sunny brow, 
Write the word to-morrow 
Where no stain is now. 


Innocent he sleepeth, 
Angels calm and fair, 
Knowing well beforehand 
All that he must bear. 

Seeing him defenceless, 
Without care or fears, 

Wet his little fingers, 
Kissing them with tears. 


He, their kisses meeting, 
Saw the tears that fell, 

And his lips of honey 
Whisper Gabriel. 

But the tender angel 
Bids the cradle move, 

On his lip one finger, 
And one raised above. 


Then the watchful mother, 
Rocking soft and low, 
Dreaming some dark vision 
Hath disturbed him so; 
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When she hears him sighing, 
Proud and glad the while, 
With a rain of kisses 
Makes her darling smile. 


Equally light and pretty is “The 
Picture ofa Child,” addressed no doubt 
to the daughter, whose early loss co- 
loured so painfully the poet’s thought. 


That brow, that smile, that cheek so fair, 
Beseem my child, who weeps and plays: 
A heavenly spirit guards her ways, 

From whom she stole that mixture rare, 

That shines through all her features 
mild 
The poet sees an angel there, 
The father sees his child. 


And by their flame so pure and bright, 
We see how lately those sweet eyes 
Have wandered down from Paradise, 
And still are lingering in its light. 
All earthly things are but a shade 
Through which she looks on things above, 
And sees the Holy Mother maid, 
Across her mother’s glance of love. 


She seems celestial songs to hear, 
And virgin souls are whispering near, 
Till by her radiant smile deceiv'd, 
I say, “ young angel lately given, 
When was thy martyrdom achieved? 
And what name does thou bear in 
heaven ?” 


In a different strain, but even more 
expressive of a father’s solicitude, are 
the lines—* What do I dream of ?” 


What do I dream of? Far from the low 
roof, 

Where now ye are, children, I dream of you; 

Of you, young heads that are the hope and 
crown 

Of my full summer, ripening to its fall. 

Branches whose shadow grows along my 
wall, 

Sweet souls scarce open to the breath of 
day, 

Still dazzled with the brightness of your 
dawn. 

I dream of those two little ones at play, 

Making the threshold vocal with their cries, 

Half tears, half laughter, mingled sport and 
strife, 

Like two flowers knocked together by the 
wind. 

Or of the elder two—more anxious thought 

Breasting already broader waves of life, 

A consious innocence on either face, 

My pensive daughter and my curious boy, 

Thus do I dream, while the light sailors 
sing, 

At evening moor’d beneath some steepy 
shore, 

While the waves opening all their nostrils’ 
breathe 
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A thousand sea-scents to the wandering 
wind, 

And the whole air 
sounds, 

From sea to land, from land to sea, given 
back— 

Alone and sad, thus do I dream of you, 

Children, and house, and home, the tables 
set, 

The glowing hearth, and all the pious care 

Of tender mother, and of grandsire kind ; 

And while before me, cover’d with white 
sails, 

The limpid ocean mirrors all the stars, 

And while the pilot, from the infinite sea 

Looks with calm eye into the infinite 
heaven, 

I, dreaming of you only, seek to scan 

And fathom all my soul’s deep love for you— 

Love sweet, and powerful, and everlasting— 

And find that the great sea is small beside it. 


is full of wondrous 


Southey has not drawn a prettier 

icture than this, of his children and 
his home. But the poet does not al- 
ways confine himself to the hearth 
and the family. There are strains on 
more general subjects ; there are his- 
toric children, the orphans, and the 
poor. From the first of these sec- 
tions we select the well-known lines 
on Louis the Seventeenth, never be- 
fore, we think, translated. From the 
latter we extract the author’s quaint, 


but most powerful description of 


charity. 
LOUIS XVII. 


The golden gates were opened wide that 
day, 

All thro’ the unveil’d heaven there seem’d 
to play 

Out of the Holiest of Holy, light; 

And the elect beheld, crowd immortal, 

A young soul led up by young angels bright, 
Stand in the starry portal. 


A fair child fleeing from the world’s fierce 
hate, 
In his blue eye the shade of sorrow sate, 
His golden hair hung all dishevell’d 
down, 
On wasted cheeks that told a mournful 
story, 
And angels twined him with the innocent’s 
crown, 
The martyr’s palm of glory. 


The virgin souls that tu the Lamb are near, 
Call’d through the clouds with voices 
heavenly clear, 
“God hath prepared a glory for thy 
brow, 
Rest in His arms, and all ye hosts that sing 
His praises ever on untired string. 
Chant, for a martyr comes among you now ; 
Do homage—tis a king.” 
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And the pale shadow saith to God in heaven, 
“T am an orphan, and no king at all; 

I was a weary prisoner yestereven, 
My father’s murderers fed my soul with 

gall. 

Not me, O Lord, the regal name beseems. 
Last night I fell asleep in dungeon drear, 

But then I saw my mother in my dreams, 
Say, shall I find her here?” 


The angels said—* Thy Saviour bids thee 
come, 
Out of an impure world He calls thee home, 
From the mad earth, where horrid murder 
waves 
Over the broken cross herimpure wings, 
And regicides go down into the graves 
Scenting the blood of kings.” 


He cries—“ Then have I finished my long 
life ? 
Are all its evils over, all its strife, 
And will no cruel gaoler evermore 
Wake me to pain, this blissful vision o’er ? 
Is it no dream that nothing else remains 
Of all my torments but this answer'’d 
cry, 
And have I had, O God, amid my chains 
The happiness to die? 


“For none can tell what cause I had to 
pine, 
What pangs, what miseries, each day were 
mine; 
And when I wept there was no mother near, 
To soothe my cries, and smile away my tear. 
Poor victim of a punishment unending, 
Torn like a sapling from its mother- 
earth, 
So young, I could not tell what crime 
impending 
Had stain’d me from my birth. 


“Yet far off in dim memory it seems, 
With all this horror mingled happy dreams, 
Strange cries of glory rock’d my sleeping 
head, 
And a glad people watch’d beside my bed. 
One day into mysterious darkness thrown, 
I saw the promise of my future close ; 
I was a little child, left all alone, 
Alas! and I had foes, 


“They cast me living in a dreary tomb, 
Never mine eyes saw sunlight pierce the 
gloom, 
Only ye, brother angels, used to sweep 
Down from your heaven, and visit me in 
sleep. 
"Neath their red hands my young life 
withered there. 
Dear Lord! the bad are miserable all, 
Be not thou deaf, like them, unto my 
prayer, 
It is for them I call.” 
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The angels sang—*‘ See heaven’s high arch 
unfold, 
Come, we will crown thee with the stars 
above, 
Will give thee cherub-wings of blue and 
gold, 
And thou shalt learn our ministry of love, 
Shalt rock the cradle where some mother's 
tears 
Are dropping o’er her restless little one, 
Or with thy luminous breath, in distant 
spheres, 
Shalt kindle some cold sun.” 


Ceased the full choir, all heaven was hush'd 
to hear, 

Bow’d the fair face, still wet with many a 
tear. 

In depths of space the rolling worlds were 
staid, 

While the Eternal in the infinite said— 


““O king, I kept thee far from human state, 
Who had’st a dungeon only for thy throne, 
O son, rejoice, and bless thy better fate, 
The slavery of kings thou hast not known. 
What if thy wasted arms are bleeding yet, 
And wounded with the fetter’s cruel trace, 
No earthly diadem has ever set 
A stain upon thy face. 


“Child, life and hope were with thee at thy 
birth, 
But life soon bow'd thy tender form to 
earth, 
And hope forsook thee in thy hour of 
need. 
Come, for thy Saviour had His pains divine; 
Come, for His brow was crown'’d with 
thorns like thine, 
His sceptre was a reed.” 


We shall end with the lines upon 
Charity, taken from the poem, “ Still 
God is there :?’— 


And ‘‘T am Charity,” she cries, 
“Who waken up before the day. 
While yet asleep all nature lies, 
God bids me rise, and go my way.” 


. . . . . 


How fair her glorious features shine, 
Whereon the hand of God has set 
An angel’s attributes divine, 
With all a woman's sweetness met. 


Above the old man’s couch of woe, 
She bows her forehead pure and even, 
There's nothing fairer here below, 
There’s nothing grander up in heaven. 
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Than when caressing as she stands, 
The cold hearts trembling while they 
beat, 
She holds within her holy hands 
The little children’s naked feet. 


To every home of want and toil 
She goes, and leaves the poor man fed, 
Leaves wine and bread, and genial oil, 
And hopes that blossom in her tread. 


And fire, too, beautiful bright fire, 
That mocks the glowing dawn begun, 
Where having set the blind old sire, 
He dreams he’s sitting in the sun. 


Then over all the earth she runs, 

And seeks in the cold mists of life, 
Those poor forsaken little ones, 

Who droop and weary in the strife. 


Ah, most her heart is stirred for them, 
Whose foreheads wrapt in mists 
obscure, 
Still bear a triple diadem— 
The young, the innocent, the poor. 


And they are better far than we, 

And she bestows a worthier meed ; 
For with the bread of charity, 

She gives the kiss that children need. 


She gives, and while they wondering eat 
The tear-steep'd bread by love supplied, 

She stretches round them in the street 
Her arm that passers push aside. 


If with raised head, and step alert, 
She sees the rich man passing by, 
She touches his embroidered skirt, 
And shows him gently where they lie. 


She begs for them the careless crowd, 
Of earnest brows and narrow hearts, 

That when it hears her cry aloud, 
Turns like the ebb-tide and departs. 


O miserable he who sings 
Some strain impure whose numbers 
fall 
Along the cruel wind that brings 
Death to some child beneath his wall. 


O strange, and sad, and fatal thing, 
When in the rich man’s gorgeous hall, 

The great fire from the hearth doth fling 
A light on some great festival. 


To see the drunkard smile in state, 

In purple wrapt, with myrtle crown’d, 
While Jesus lieth at the gate, 

With only rags to wrap Him round. 
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No one with access to magazines, 
weekly journals, or a circulating li- 
brary, would hesitate as to choice of 
living between the house of a country 
farmer, where, perhaps, a solitary 
weekly paper would be the only chan- 
nel of intelligence from the world of 
letters,—between that and domestica- 
tion in a family in the city, where 
yarents and children are equally im- 
Saeed with a taste for literary mat- 
ters, and the drawing-room tables and 
the library shelves are fairly provided 
with their literary furniture. Yet 
give a look to the two families on the 
setting in of a winter evening, and 
mark what takes the attention. Pater 
is engaged with a review ; mater, not 
troubled with a literary turn, is tak- 
ing a nap ; the three young gentlemen 
are deep in the study of Indian field- 
sports, the “ Woman in White,” and 


“Charles O'Malley.” The two young 


ladies are absorbed in the “ Heir of 
Redcliffe” and Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Zai- 
dee.” Pater, laying down his review, 
looks round on his sleeping wife and 
listless children—listless, we should 
say, if he requested all to lay aside 
their books, and sit round the fire, and 
have a social chat. He feels the diffi- 
culty of getting up a topic which 
would equally interest all, and is sen- 
sible that a good deal is wanting to 
the domestic charm, which should 
embrace ‘all its members, and afford a 
common interest. Each is at present 
occupied with what cost some person 
of talent or genius much study and 
application to produce, and is not 
willing to resign it for the bald com- 
monplace remarks and bits of news 
to be expected from the others. He 
sighs, and recalls the winter night in 
far away Rathduff, where the whole 
family occupied the hearth and the 
recess by its side, where all the faces 
were turned to the fire, there being no 
candles lighted yet, and where every 
one, with ears erect and lips apart, 
were swallowing the wondrous prose 
legend or verse tragedy. Such win- 
ter nights’ gatherings were delight- 


ful, whether in the squire’s old wains- 
cotted parlour, or the tenant’s thatched 
dwelling. When all were not intent 
on one reciter, the gossip was sure 
never to flag. No one was expected 
to open his mouth if he had nothing 
to say, and if the spirit moved him to 
make any remark, he was not in dread 
of ill-natured criticism. If subjects 
became scarce, which might happen, 
perchance, one night in seven years, 
there was no fear of painful embar- 
rassment. They were not seated in 
formal circle or rectangle, but all 
gazing on one comfortable object 
the fire—which served as a distri- 
butor of cheerful electricity. Were 
we sovereign of Barataria, one of our 
social enactments would be that every 
family of literary tendencies should 
sit around their fire, and chat for one 
hour at least every evening from Ist 
October to ist April next ensuing, 
varying the causerie with such le- 
gends as we are at this time lovingly 
furnishing from a memory tenacious 
of useless things. 

The narrator of the following tra- 
velling sketch was a half-witted wo- 
man, who, although she had heard it 
from some one else, was under the 
impression that she had undergone 
part of the adventures in some form 
or other. She was a very honest, in- 
offensive creature, and would do any 
work assigned to her carefully enough; 
but she had a certain district of the 
country under her supervision, and 
it was essential to her well-being that 
she should perambulate (serenade was 
her term) this portion about once in 
the year. She went by the name of 
Cauth (Catherine) Morrisy, and this 
is the style in which she related her 
juvenile experience :— 


CAUTH MORRISY LOOKING FOR SERVICE. 


* Well, neighbours, when I was a thuckeen 
(young girl) (?), about fifteen years of age, 
and it was time to be doing something for 
myself, I set off one fine day in spring along 
the yalla high-road ; and if anybody axed me 
where I was goin’ I’d make a joke about it, 
and say I was going out of Ireland to live 
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in the Roer.* Well, I travelled all day, 
and dickens a bit 0° me was the nearer to 
get a sarvice; and when the dark hour come 
I got lodging in a little house by the side 
of the road, where they were drying flax 
over a roaring turf fire. I'll never bely the 
vanithee her goodness. She give me a 
good quarter of well-baked barley bread, 
with butter on it, and make me sit on the 
big griddle over the ash-pit in the corner; 
but what would you have of it? I held 
the bread to the fire to melt the butter, and 
bedad the butter fell on the lighted turf, and 
there it blazed up like vengeance, and set the 
flax a fire, and the flax set the tatch a fire, 
and maybe they didn’t get a fright. ‘Oh, 
musha, vanithee,’ says they, ‘ wasn’t it the 
divel bewitched you to let that onshuch of 
a girl burn us out of house and home this 
way? Be off you torment, and purshuin 
to you!’ Well, if they didn’t hunt me out, 
and throw potsticks, and tongses, and sods 
o’ fire after me, lave it till again; and I 
run, and I run, till I run head foremost into 
a cabin by the side of the road. 

“The woman o’ the house was sitting at 
the fire, and she got frightened to see me 
run in that way. ‘Oh, musha, ma’am,’ 
says I, ‘will you give me shelter?’ and so 
I up and told her my misfortunes. ‘ Poor 
colleen,’ says she, ‘my husband is out, and 
if he catches a stranger here he'll go mad 
and break things. But I'll let you get up 


on the hurdle over the room, and for your 


life don’t budge.’ ‘I won't,’ says I, ‘and 
thank you, ma’am.’ Well, I was hardly in 
bed when her crooked disciple of a man 
kem in with a sheep on his back he was 
afther stealing. ‘Is every thing ready? 
says he. ‘It is,’ says she. So with that 
he skinned the sheep, and popped a piece 
down into the biling pot, and went out and 
hid the skin, and buried the rest o’ the 
mate in a hole in the flure, and covered it 
with the griddle, and covered the griddle 
again with some o’ the clay he removed 
from the flure. Well, when he made his 
supper on the mutton he says to his wife, 
‘I hope no one got lodging while I was 
away.’ ‘Arrah, who'd get it,’ says she. 
‘That's not the answer I want,’ says he. 
‘Who did you give shelter to?” ‘Och, it 
was only to a little slip of a girl that’s as 
fast as the knocker of Newgate since eleven 
o'clock, on the hurdle.’ ‘ Molly,’ says he, 
* I'll hang for you some day, so I will. But 
first and foremost I'll put the stranger out 
o’ pain.” When I hear him talk I slip 
down, and was out o’ the door in a jiffy; 
but he was as stiff as I was stout, and he 
fling the hatchet after me, and cut off a 
piece of my heel. ‘Them is the tricks of a 
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clown,’ says I to myself, and I making 
away at the ling of my life; but as luck 
would have it, I got shelter in another 
cabin, where a nice old man was sitting 
over the fire, reading a book. ‘ What’s the 
matter, poor girl?’ says he, and I up and 
told him what happened me. ‘ Never fear,’ 
says he; ‘the man o” the mutton won't fol- 
low you here. I suppose you'd like your 
supper.” Well, sure enough, the fright, and 
the run, and the cut heel, and that, made 
me hungry, and I didn’t refuse a good plate 
0’ stirabout. 

“* Colleen,’ says the man, ‘I can’t go 
sleep early in the night, maybe you'd tell a 
body a story.’ ‘Musha, an the dickens a 
story meself has,’saysI ‘ That’s bad,’ says 
he; ‘the fire is getting low: take that 
booranft out to the clamp, and bring in the 
full of it of turf.” ‘I will, sir,’ says I. But 
when I took a turf out of the end of the 
clamp 500 sods tumbled down on me, head 
and pluck; and I thought the breath was 
squeezed out ef me. ‘If that’s the way,’ 
says I, ‘let the old gentleman himself come 
out, and bring in his firing.’ 

“*So I went in, and had like to faint when 
I came to the fire. ‘What ails you, little 
girl?’ says he. ‘The clamp that fell on 
me,’ says I. ‘Oh, but it’s meself that’s 
sorry,’ says he. ‘Did you think of e’er 
another story, while you were at the 
clamp?" ‘‘Indeed an I didn’t.’ * Well, it 
can't be helped. I suppose you're tired. 
Take that rushlight into the barn, but 
don’t set it on fire. You'll find plenty of 
dry straw for a bed, and come into your 
breakfast early.’ Well, I bade him good 
night, and when I came into the barn, sure 
enough, there was no scarcity of straw. I 
said my prayers, but the first bundle I took 
out of the heap I thought all the straw in 
the barn was down on my poor bones. 
*O vuya, vuya, Cauth,’ says I to myself, if 
your poor father and mother knew the 
state you're in wouldn't they have the heart- 
scald.’ But I crep out and sat down ona 
bundle, and began to cry. 

“| wasn’t after cryin a second dhrass when 
I heard steps outside the door, and I hid 
myself again under the straw, leaving a 
little peep-hole. In came three as ugly- 
looking fellows as you'd find in a kish o’ 
brogues, with a coffin on their shoulders. 
They wondered at the candle, but they said 
nothing till they put the coffin down, and 
began to play cards on it with the dirtiest 
deck (pack) (?), I ever see before or since. 
Well, they cheated, and scolded, and 
whacked one another, and in two minutes 
they were as great as pickpockets again. 

“At last says one, ‘ It’s time to be goin, 


* A district in Kilkenny, not far from the bridge of Ferry Mountgarret. Consequen- 


tial Wexford folk regarded it in matters of learning and politeness, as the Athenians did 


Beeotia in ancient times. 


+ A domestic article, shaped like an over-grown tambourine. 


¢ On the most friendly terms. 
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lift the corpse.’ ‘It’s easy say lift,’ says 
another. ‘ You two have the front, and I 
must bear up all the hind part—I won't put 
a hand to it,’ ‘Won't you?’ says the 
others; ‘sure there's little Cauth Morrissy 
under the straw to help you.’ ‘Oh, Lord, 
gentlemen, I’m not in it at all,’ says my- 
self; but it was all no use. I had to get 
under one corner, and there we trudged on 
in the dark, through knocs, and ploughed 
fields, and bogs, till I thought the life 
would leave me. 

“At last at the flight of night, one of 
them says, ‘Stop here, and Cauth Morrisy 
will mind the corpse till we come back. 
Cauth, if you let any thing happen to the 
honest man inside you'll sup sorrow—mind 
what I say.’ So they left me, and lone- 
some and frightened I was, you may de- 
pend. 

“But wasn’t I frightened in earnest when 
I heard the corpse's knuckles tapping inside 
o’ the led. ‘0, sir, honey,’ says I, ‘ what’s 
troubling you?’ ‘It’s air I want,’ says 
he; ‘lift up the Jed a little.’ I lifted up a 
corner. ‘That won't do,’ says he; ‘I’m 
stifling. Throw off the led, body and 
bones.’ I did so, and there was a wicked- 
looking old fellow inside, with a beard on 
him a week old. ‘Thankee, ma’am,’ says 
he ; ‘I think I'll be the easier for that. This 
is a lonesome place them thieves left me in. 
Would you please to join me in a game of 
spoil-five.’ ‘Oh, musha, sir,’ says I, ‘isn’t it 
thinking of making your sowl you ought to 
be?’ ‘I don’t want your advice,’ says he; 
‘maybe I haven't asoul at all. There's the 
cards. 1 deal—you cut,’ 

‘Well I was so afeard that I took a hand 
with him; but the dirty divel, he done no- 
thing the whole time but cursin, and 
swearin, and cheatin. At last, says I to 
myself, ‘I can’t be safe in such company.’ 
So I threw down the cards, though I was 
within three of the game, and walked off. 
‘Come back and finish the game, Cauth 
Morrisy,’ says he, shouting out, ‘or Pll 
make it the bad game for you.’ But I 
didn’t let on to hear him, and walked away. 
‘Won't you come back, Cauth,’ says he; 
‘then here goes.” Well, the life had like to 
leave me, for I heard him tearing after me 
in his coffin, every bounce it gave striking 
terror into my heart. Irun, and I bawled, 
and he bawling after me, and the coffin 
smashing against the stones. At last, 
where did I find myself but at the old gen- 
tleman’s door, and if I didn’t spring in and 
fasten the bolt, leave it till again. 

“* Ah, is that you, my little colleen? I 
thought you were asleep. Maybe you have 
a story for me now.’ ‘ Indeed an’ I have, 
sir,’ says I, an’ I told him all that happen me 
since I saw him last. ‘ Yousuffered a good 
deal,’ says be. ‘If you told me that story 
before, all your trouble i’d be spared to you. 
‘But how could I tell it, sir,” says I, ‘ be- 
fore it happened?’ ‘That's true,’ says he, 
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and he began to scratch his wig. I was 
getting drowsy, and I didn’t remember any 
thing more till I woke next morning in the 
dry gripe of the ditch with a bohyeen (dried 
cow-hung), under my head. So— 


“*There was a tree at the end of the 
house, and it was bending, bending, 
And my story is ending, ending.’” 


A dream romance of the same kind 
will be found in Crofton Croker’s col- 
lection. Our authorities are O. J., of 
the Duffrey, and E. W., the remem- 
brancer of the Kildare Pooka, as well 
as the woman called here Cauth Mor- 
risy. The three chroniclers are still 
alive. O. J.’s version differed a little 
from that given, as he had to adapt 
the adventures to a male character. 
All are slightly related to the “Story 
Teller at fault” of Gerald Griffin. 

In a former paper an attempt was 
made to connect our existing fairy 
superstitions with the heathenism 
once prevailing over Europe. One 
circumstance was unnoticed. The 
progeny of a god or goddess when re- 
siding among mortals, was distin- 
guished by super-excellent qualities. 
Any of the fairy race that have abode 
among men are noticeable for pecu- 
liarities the very reverse. They are 
gluttonous, peevish, ungrateful, and 
spiteful, and are never found to deve- 
lop into any thing better than rick- 
etty children. At the introduction of 
Christianity, Crom, Odin, Frea, Zeus, 
Aphrodite, and Bacchus the Intem- 
perate, were obliged to forego adora- 
tion and even respect. They lost a 
good deal of their beauty, and the 
best part of their amiability, and even 
frolicsome Pan degenerated into the 
hoofed and horned devil. Their pro- 
ceedings towards man became of a 
capricious, if not baleful character, 
and their interference in human af- 
fairs was deprecated by all right- 
minded and timorous people. The 
next two legends will illustrate these 
remarks, Mrs. K., of the Duffrey, 
being our informant :— 


THE FAIRY CHILD. 


“There was a sailor that lived up in 
Grange when he was at home; and one 
time, when he was away seven or eight 
months, his wife was brought to bed of a 


fine boy. She expected her husband home 
soon, and she wished to put off the christ- 
ening of the child till he’d be on the spot. 
She and her husband were not natives of 
the country, and they were not as much 
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afraid of leaving the child unchristened as 
our people would be. 

“Well, the child grew and throve, and 
the neighbours all bothered the woman to 
take him to Father M.’s to be baptized, and 
all they said was no use. ‘Her husband 
would be soon home, and then they'd have 
a joyful christening.’ 

“There happened to be no one sick up in 
that neighbourhood for some time, so the 
priest did not come to the place, nor hear of 
the birth, and none of the people about her 
could make up their minds to tell upon her, 
it is such an ugly thing to be informing; 
and then the child was so healthy, and the 
father might be on the spot any moment. 


“So the time crept on, and the lad was 
a year and a half old, and his mother up to 
that time never lost five nights rest by him, 
when one evening that she came in from 
binding after the reapers, she heard wonder- 
ful whingeing and lamenting from the little 
bed where he used to sleep. She ran over to 
him and asked him what ailed him. Oh, 
mammy, I’m sick, and I’m hungry, and I’m 
cold, don’t pull down the blanket.’ Well, the 
poor woman ran and got some boiled bread 
and milk as soon as she could, and she 
asked her other son, that was about seven 
years old, when he took sick. ‘Oh, mo- 
ther,’ says he, ‘he was as happy as a king 
playing near the fire about two hours ago, 
and I was below in the room, when I heard 
a great rush like as if a whole number of 
fowls were flying down the chimley. I 
heard my brother giving a great cry, and 
then another sound like as if the fowls 
were flying outagain; and when I got into 
the kitchen there he was, so miserable-look- 
ing that I hardly knew him, and he pulling 
his hair, and his clothes, and his poor face 
so dirty. Take a look at him, and try do 
you know him at all.’ 

So when she went to feed him she got 
such a fright, for his poor face was like an 
old man’s, and his body, and legs and arms, 
all thin and hairy. But still he resembled 
the child she left in the morning, and 
‘mammy, mammy,’ was never out of his 
mouth. She heard of people being fairy- 
struck, so she supposed it was that that 
happened to him, but she never suspected 
her own child to be gone, and a fairy child 
left in its place. 

“Well, it’s he that kept the poor woman 
awake many a night afther, and never let 
her have a quiet day, crying for bread and 
milk, and mashed pitaytees, and stirabout ; 
and it was still ‘mammy, mammy, mam- 
my,’ and the glows and the moans were 
never out of his mouth. Well, he had like 
to eat the poor woman out of house and 
home, and the very flesh off of her bones with 
watching and sorrow. Still nothing could 
persuade her that it wasn’t her own child 
that was in it. 

*‘One neighbour and another neighbour 
told her their minds plain enough. ‘ Now, 
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ma’am, you see what it is to leave a child 
without being christened. If youdone your 
duty, fairy, nor spirit, nor divel, would have 
no power over your child. That ounkran 
(cross creature) in the bed is no more your 
child nor I am, but a little imp that the 
Duiné Sighe (fairy people), God between us 
and harm! left you. By this and by that, 
if you don’t whip him up and come along 
with us to Father M.’s we'll go, hot foot, 
ourselves, and tell him all about it. Christ- 
ened he must be before the world is a day 
older.’ 

So she went over and soothered him, and 
said, ‘Come, alanna, let me dress you, and 
we'll go and be christened.” And such 
roaring and screeching as came out of his 
throat would frighten the Danes. ‘I 
havn't the heart,’ says she at last; ‘and 
sure if we attempted to take him in that 
state we'd have the people of the three 
townlands follying us to the priest’s, and 
I'm afeard he'd take it very badly.’ 

The next day when she came in, in the 
evening, she found him quite clean and 
fresh-looking, and his hair nicely combed. 
‘Ah, Pat,’ says she to her other son, ‘ was 
it you that done this?’ Well, he said no- 
thing till he and his mother were up at the 
fire, and the angashore (wretch) of a child 
in his bed in the room. ‘ Mother,’ says he 
then, in a whisper, ‘the neighbours are 
right, and you are wrong.’ I was out a 
little bit, and when I was coming round by 
the wall at the back of the room, I heard 
some sweet voices as if they were singing 
inside; and so I went to the crack in the 
corner, and what was round the bed but a 
whole parcel of nicely-dressed little women, 
with green gowns; and they singing, 
and dressing the little fellow, and combing 
his hair, and he laughing and crowing with 
them. I watched for a long time, and then 
I stole round to the door, but the moment 
I pulled the string of the latch I hears the 
music changed to his whimpering and cry- 
ing, and when I got into the room there 
was no sign of any thing only himself. He 
was a little better looking, but as cantan- 
kerous as ever.’ ‘Ah,’ says the mother, 
‘ you're only joining the ill-natured neigh- 
bours; ‘ you're not telling a word of truth.’ 

Next day Pat had a new story. ‘Mo- 
ther,’ says he, ‘I was sitting here while you 
were out, and I began to wonder why he 
was 80 quiet, so I went into the room to see 
if he was asleep. There he was, sitting up 
with his old face on him, and he frightened 
the life out of me, he spoke so plain. 
‘Paudh,’ says he, ‘go and light your mo- 
ther’s pipe, and let me have a shough; I’m 
tired o’ my lifelying here.’ ‘ Ah, you thief,’ 
says I, ‘wait till you hear what she'll say 
to you when I tell her this.’ ‘Tell away, 
you pick-thanks,’ says he; ‘she won’t be- 
lieve a word you say.” ‘And neither do I 
believe one word from you,’ said the mo- 
ther. 
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At last a letter came from the father, 
that was serving on board the Futhryom 
(Le Foudroyant?)+* saying he’d be home 
after the letter as soon as coaches and ships 
could carry him. ‘Now,’ says the poor 
woman, ‘we'll have the christening any 
way.’ So the next day she went to New 
Ross to buy sugar, and tay, and beef, and 
pork, to give a grand let-out to welcome 
her husband; but bedad the long-headed 
neighbours took that opportunity to gain 
their ends of the fairy imp. They gathered 
round the house, and one stout woman 
came up to the bed, promiskis-like, and 
wrapped him up in the quilt before he had 
time to defend himself, and away down the 
lane to the Boro she went, and the whole 
townland at her heels. He thought to get 
away, but she held him pinned as if he was 
in a vice; and he kept roaring, and the 
crowd kept laughing, and they never crack- 
cried till they were at the stepping-stones 
going to Ballybawn from Grange. 

“Well, when he felt himself near the water 
he roared like a score of bulls, and kicked 
like the divel, but my brave woman wasn’t 
to be daunted. She got on the first step- 
ping-stone, and the water as black as night 
from the turf-mull (mould), running under 
her. He felt as heavy as lead, but she 
held on to the second. Well, she thought 
she’d go down there with the roaring, and 
the weight, and the dismal colour of the 
river, but she got to the middle-stone, and 
there down through the quilt he fell asa 
heavy stone would through a muslin hand- 
kerchief. Off he went, whirling round and 
round, and letting the frightfullest laughs 
out of him, and showing his teeth and 
cracking his fingers at the people on the 
banks. ‘Oh, yous think yous are very 
clever, now,’ says he. ‘You may tell that 
fool of a woman from me that all I’m sorry 
for is that I didn’t choke her, or do worse 
for her, before her husband comes home; 
bad luck to yous all!” 

“ Well they all came back joyful enough, 
though they were a little frightened. But 
weren't they rejoiced to meet the poor wo- 
man running to them with her fine healthy 
child in her arms, that she found in a de- 
lightful sleep when she got back from the 
town. You may be sure the next day 
didn’t pass over him till he was baptized, 
and the next day his father got safe home. 
Well, I needn’t say how happy they were; 
but bedad the woman was a little ashamed 
of herself next Sunday at Rathnure Chapel 
while Father James was preaching about 
the wickedness of neglecting to get young 
babies baptized as soon as possible after 
they’re born.” 


In another version the mother cir- 
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cumvents the changeling by putting 
a number of egg-shells in a pot over 
the fire, and when the amazed imp 
asks her for what purpose, she an- 
swers that she is going to extract 
beer from them. 

“Well, to be sure!” he exclaims ; 
“T am more than three hundred years 
old, and a brewery of egg-shells I 
never saw before.” 

This admission of his nature leads 
to his expulsion, which is effected by 
taking him on a shovel, and landing 
him comfortably in the middle of the 
dung-loch at the bottom of the bawn, 
and letting him cry his fill. His 
fairy relations come to his rescue with 
little loss of time, and he vents his 
rage at not having done more mis- 
chief while he had been in such com- 
fortable quarters. 


THE FAIRY NURSE. 


“There was once a little farmer and his 
wife living near Coolgarrow. They had 
three children, and my story happened 
while the youngest was on the breast, The 
wife was a good wife enough, but her mind 
was all on her family and her farm, and she 
hardly ever went to her knees without fall- 
ing asleep, and she thought the time spent 
in the chapel was twice as long as it need 
be. So, begonies, she let her man and her 
two children go before her one day to Mass, 
while she called to consult a fairy-man about 
a disorder one of her cows had. She was 
late at the chapel, and was sorry all the day 
after, for her husband was in grief about it, 
and she was very fond of him. 

“ Late that night he was wakened up by 
the cries of his children calling out, ‘ Mo- 
ther, mother!’ When he sat up and rubbed 
his eyes, there was no wife by his side, and 
when he asked the little ones what was be- 
come of their mother, they said they saw 
the room full of nice little men and women 
dressed in white, and red, and green, and 
their mother in the middle of them, going 
out by the door as if she was walking in 
her sleep. Out he ran, and searched every- 
where round the house, but neither tale nor 
tidings did he get of her for many a day. 

“Well, the poor man was miserable 
enough, for he was as fond of his woman as 
she was of him. It used to bring the salt 
tears down his cheeks to see his poor chil- 
dren neglected and dirty, as they often were, 
and they’d be bad enough only for a kind 
neighbour that used to look in whenever 
she could spare time. The infant was out 
with a wet nurse. 


* The present story teller has frequently heard the above name applied to a certain man- 
of-war of the time. 
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“‘ About six weeks after—just as he was 
going out to his work one morning—a 
neighbour, that used to mind women at their 
lying-in, came up to him, and kept step by 
step with him to the field, and this is what 
she told him. 

“*¢Just as I was falling asleep last night, 
I hears a Hiorse’s tramp in the bawn, and a 
knock at the door, and there when I came 
out, was a fine-looking dark man, mounted 
on a black horse, and he told me to get 
ready in all haste, for a lady was in great 
want of me, As soon as I put on my cloak 
and things, he took me by the hand, and I 
was sitting behind him before I felt myself 
stirring. ‘ Where are we going, sir?” says 
I. “You'll soon know,” says he; and he 
drew his fingers across my eyes, and not a 
stim remained in them. I kept a tight 
grip of him, and the dickens a knew I knew 
whether he was going backwards or for- 
wards, or how long we were about it, till 
my hand was taken again, and I felt the 
ground under me. The fingers went the 
other way across my eyes, and there we 
were before a castle door, and in we went 
through a big hall and great rooms all 
painted in fine green colours, with red and 
gold bands and ornaments, and the finest 
carpets, and chairs, and tables, and window- 
curtains, and fine ladies and gentlemen 
walking about. At last we came to a bed- 
reom, with a beautiful lady in bed, and 
there he left me with her; and, bedad, it 
was not long till a fine bouncing boy came 
into the world. The lady clapped her 
hands, and in came Fir* Dhorocha (Red 
Man), and kissed her and his son, and 
praised me, and gave me a bottle of green 
ointment to rub the child all over. 

*¢ Well, the child I rubbed, sure enough; 
but my right eye began to smart me, and I 
put up my finger and gave it a rub, and 
purshuin’ to me if ever I was so frightened. 
The beautiful room was a big rough cave, 
with water oozing over the edges of the 
stones, and through the clay ; and the lady, 
and the lord, and the child, weazened, po- 
verty-bitten crathurs—nothing but skin 
and bone, and the rich dresses were old rags. 
T didn’t let on that I found any difference, 
and after a bit says Fir Dhorocha, “ Go be- 
fore me to the hall-door, and I will be with 
you in a few moments, and see you safe 
home.” Well, just asI turned into the out- 
side cave, who should I see watching near 
the door but poor Molly. She looked round 
all frightened, and says she to me in a 
whisper—“ I’m brought here to give suck 
to the child of the king and queen of the 
fairies; but there is one chance of saving 
me. All the court will pass the cross near 
Templeshambo, next Friday night, on a 
visit to the fairies of Old Ross. If John 
can catch me by hand or cloak when I ride 
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by, and has courage not to let go his grip, 
I'll be safe Here's the king. Don't open 
your mouth to answer. I saw what hap- 
pened with the ointment.” 

‘“** Fir Dhorocha didn’t once cast his eye 
towards Molly, and he seemed to have no 
suspicion of me. When we came out I 
looked about me, and where do you think 
we were but in the dyke of the Rath of 
Cromogue. I was on the horse again, 
which was nothing but a big booliawn bui, 
and I was in dread every minute I'd fall off; 
but nothing happened till I found myself in 
my own bawn. The king slipped five 
guineas into my hand as soon as I was on 
the ground, and thanked me, and bade me 
good night. I hope I’ll never see his face 
again. I got into bed, and couldn’t sleep 
for a long time; and when I examined my 
five guineas this morning, that I left in the 
table-drawer the last thing, I found five 
withered leaves of oak—bad scran to the 
giver!’ 

“Well, you may all think the fright, and 
the joy, and the grief, the poor man was in 
when the woman finished her story. They 
talked, and they talked, but we needn't 
mind what they said till Friday night came, 
when both were standing where the moun- 
tain road crosses the one going to Ross. 

“ There they stood, looking towards the 
bridge of Thuar, and I won't keep you 
waiting as they were in the dead of the 
night, with a little moonlight shining from 
over Kilachdiarmid. At last she gave a 
start, and ‘ By this and by that,’ says she, 
‘here they come, bridles jingling and fea- 
thers tossing.’ He looked, but could see 
nothing; and she stood trembling, and her 
eyes wide open, looking down the way to 
the ford of Ballinacoola. ‘ I see your wife,’ 
says she, ‘riding on the outside just so as 
to rub against us. We'll walk on promis- 
kis-like, as if we suspected nothing, and 
when we are passing I'll give you a shove. 
If you don’t do your duty then, dickens cure 
you!” 

“Well, they walked on easy, and the 
poor hearts beating in both their breasts ; 
and though he could see nothing, he heard 
a faint jingle, and tramping, and rustling, 
and at last he got the push that she pro- 
mised. He spread out his arms, and there 
was his wife’s waist within them, and he 
could see her plain, but such a hullibulloo 
rose as if there was an earthquake; and he 
found himself surrounded by horrible-look- 
ing things, roaring at him, and striving to 
pull his wife away. But he made the sign 
of the cross, and bid them begone in God’s 
name, and held his wife as if it was iron 
his arms were made of. Bedad, in one mo- 
ment every thing was as silent as the grave, 
and the poor woman lying in a faint in the 
arms of her husband and her good neigh- 


* Correctly Fear, corresponding to the Latin Vir. 
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bour. Well, all in good time she was 
minding her family and her business again, 
and I’ll go bail, after the fright she got, she 
spent more time on her knees, and avoided 
fairy-men all the days of the week, and 
particularly Sunday. 

“It is hard to have any thing to do with 
the good-people without getting a mark 
from them. My brave midwife didn’t es- 
cape no more nor another. She was one 
Thursday at the market of Enniscorthy, 
when what did she see walking among the 
tubs of butter but Fir Dorocha, very hun- 
gry-looking, and taking a scoop out of one 
tub and out of another. ‘ Oh, sir,’ says she, 
very foolish, ‘I hope your lady is well, and 
the young heir.’ ‘Pretty well, thank you,’ 
says he, rather frightened like. ‘How do 
I look in this new suit?’ says he, getting to 
one side of her. ‘I can’t see you plain at 
all, sir,’ says she. ‘ Well, now,’ says he, 
getting round her back to the other side. 
*Musha, indeed, sir, your coat looks no 
better than a withered dock-leaf.’ ‘Maybe, 
then,’ says he, ‘it will be different now,’ 
and he struck the eye next him with a 
switch. 

“ Begonies, she never saw a stim after 
with that one till the day of her death.” 


This fairy legend is very popular 
among the branches of the Celtic race. 
We do not at this moment recollect 
any variety of it in the Norse or 
German collections. The leading fea- 
ture is, however, as old as the heroic 
ages of Greece. Many of the legends 
and lays brought to the west by the 
Celts in their migrations from the 
neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea, left 
their duplicates among the Pelasgians. 
This legend will remind the classic 
scholar of the recovery of Alcestis, 
and the almost recovery of Eurydice. 
The cavalier treatment of the infernal 
powers by Hercules and Theseus, 
finds its counterpart in Giolla na 
Chreck an Gour thrashing the devils. 
Labhradh Loingseach takes after 
King Midas in the matter of long 
hairy ears,and Fionn, son of Cumhail, 
rivals Apollo and Hercules in the 
destruction of serpents, wild boars, 
and birds. ‘The irresistible beauty of 
Adonis, and his murder by the boar, 
survive in the legend of Diarmuidh 
with the beauty-spot, and his death 
by the “ green cropped pig.” 

Of the numerous Ossianic legends 
found among the Irish-speaking peo- 
le of the west and south, there were 

ut two or three current in the north- 
west part of Wexford in the early 
part of this century, though the el- 
ders of families among the farmers 
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and peasants nearly all spoke, or at 
least understood Irish. Theold Celtic 
character and spirit was strong among 
them, notwithstanding the undoubted 
descent of very many families from 
the early English colonists. The col- 
lector of these remains was familiar 
with a district about ten miles from 
each of the three towns, New Ross, 
Enniscorthy, and Bunclody, in which 
these unmistakably English names, 
Meyler, Lacy, Devereux, Fitzharris, 
Hayden, Stokes, Whitty, Martin, 
Colfer (Caulfield ?), Forristall, Pren- 
dergast (reduced to Pender or Pen- 
dergrass), Bowes, and others of the 
same type prevailed, and the people 
bearing them were Celtic in nature 
and habits to the backbone. This 
list is altogether exclusive of the old 
Protestant Palatine families, who 
bore the names of Whitney, Haw- 
trick, Horneck, Deacon, Wiseman, 
Graham, 7'etlock(Tatlow ¢),Ralph,&e., 
whose farms were nearly rent free, who 
lived quiet comfortable lives, were 
generally on friendly terms with their 
poorer neighbours, and were supposed 
to enjoy more than a century of exist- 
ence. The foreign influence was evi- 
dent, however, in three particulars. 
The young women would wear bon- 
nets. The popular minstrelsy consist- 
ed in great part of tragic ballads, 
with the old English stamp on them, 
and the legends of Fionn and his 
warriors were not generally popular. 
Indeed in some few stories, Hann 
Mc Cool and Usheen, figured as ogres. 
We must content ourselves here with 
two from the Ossianiec stories, and 
they not the best of the lot ; but we 
have strictly held, and will hold to 
the preservation of those fictions 
which we received from oral sources 
alone. Jemmy Reddy, the authorit 

for the adventures of Gilla na Chreck 
an Gour, is our warrant for these 


also. 
FANN MC CUIL 


AND THE SCOTCH GIANT, 


“ The great Trish giant (joiant in Reddy’s 
mouth), Fann Mc Cuil lived to be a middie- 
aged man, without ever meeting his match, 
and so he was as proud as a paycock. He 
had a great fort in the Bog of Allen, and 
there himself and his warriors would be 
playing soord and pot-lid, or shootin’ bow- 
arras, or pitchin’ big stones twenty or thirty 
miles off, to make a quay for the harbour 
of Dublin. One day he was quite down in 
the mouth, for his men were scattered here 
and there, and he had no one to wrestle or 
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hur! with him, or go hunt along with him. 
So he was walking about very lonesome, 
when he sees a foot-messenger he had, com- 
ing hot-foot across the bog. ‘ What's in the 
win (wind)? says he ‘It’s the great 
Scotch giant, Far Rua (Red Man), that’s 
in it,’ says the other. ‘ He’s coming over 
the big stepping stones that lead from Ire- 
land to Scotland,* and you will have him 
here in less than no time. He heard of the 
great Fann Mc Cuil, and he wants to see 
which is the best man.’ ‘Oh, oh! says 
Fann, ‘ I hear that the Far Rua is three 
feet taller nor me, and I’m three feet taller 
nor the tallest man in Ireland. I must 
speak to Grainne about it.’ 

“ Well, it wasn’t long till the terrible 
Scotch fellow was getting along the stony 
road that led across the bog, with a sword 
as big as three scythe blades, and a spear 
the lenth of the house. ‘Is the great Irish 
giant at home?’ says he. ‘ He is not,’ says 
Fann’s messenger: ‘he is huntin’ stags at 
Killarney; but the vanithee is within, and 
will be glad to see you. Follow me, if you 
please.’ In the hall they see a long deal 
(fir) tree, with an iron head on it, and a 
round block of wood, with an iron rim, as 
big as four car wheels. ‘Them is the shield 
and spear of Fann, says the messenger. 
‘ Ubbabow!’ says the giant to himself. 

“** You're welcome, Far Rua,’ says Grain- 
ne, as mild as the moon. ‘Sit down, and 
take such fare as God sends.’ So she put 
before him a great big griddle cake, with 
the griddle itself inside, that had a round 
piece cut out at one part of the rim; and 
for a beef steak, she gave him a piece of a 
red deal plank, with a skrimshin of hard 
meat outside. The first bite the giant gave 
at the cake, he broke three of his teeth ; 
and when he tried the beef the other ones 
stuck so fast in the deal, he could not draw 
them out. ‘By me soord, ma'am,’ says 
he, ‘this is hard diet you give your com- 
pany.” ‘Oh, Lord love you!’ says she, ‘ the 
children here think nothing of it. Let us 
see if the infant would object. So she 
takes the cake over where Fann was lying 
in the cradle, and offers him the part where 
the piece was taken out of the griddle. 
Well, he bit off the bread with the great- 
est ease, chawed it, and swallyed it, and 
smacked his lips after it, and then he winked 
one eye at Far Rua. ‘Be the laws!’ says 
the Scotchman to himself, ‘ these is wonder- 
ful people.’ 

** Well, they didn’t stent him in the drink 
any way. The jug of beer they laid before 
him would hold four gallons, and he emptied 
it out of spite at one offer, as he didn’t get 
fair play at the bread and mate. ‘I think,’ 
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says he, after his drink, ‘I’d like to see 
how Fann and his men amuses themselves 
after dinner.’ ‘You must see that,’ says 
the messenger. ‘Step out into the bawn, if 
it is agreeable to you.’ Well, when they 
wor outside, the messenger pointed to four 
or five stones, the size and shape of a gate 
post. ‘Them is their finger stones, that 
they do be casting to see who'll throw them 
farthest. It is a good throw when one 
of them reaches Dublin. But Fann does 
mooroon (more than enough) sometimes; 
and you'll see some of them sticking up 
out o’ the say where they light after a great 
fling. Maybe you'd like to try your hand.’ 
He did try his hand, and after winding it 
round and round his head he let fly, and 
it went half a mile whistling through the 
air, and broke in a hundred smithereens on 
a big stone in the bog. ‘ You'll do well,’ 
says the boy, ‘when you come to your full 
growth, and get a year's practice or so with 
Fann.’ ‘Tothe d——1I pitch Fann and his 
finger stones!’ says the big Red Man to 
himself. 

“¢ Well, is there any other way they divart 
themselves?’ says the stranger. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
says the boy. ‘Fann and his men does be 
throwing that handball (the ball was a 
round stone that ’ud fill this hearth up to 
the mantel beam) from the bawn here over 
the house, and running round and catching it 
before it comes to the ground. Every miss 
counts one lost.’ ‘ Wonderful quare people 
is the Irish,’ said the big man. ‘Maybe if 
it wouldn’t go over with me at the first 
offer, it might break down the roof, and 
that ’ud annoy the vanithee. I'll pitch it 
up in the air here, and you can mark.’ So 
he gave a heave. ‘How high is it gone?’ 
‘Up to the window sill.” ‘Now?’ ‘Up to 
the eaves.” ‘Dickens take it! Now where 
is it?? ‘Oh, sir, it is on your head.’ And 
indeed so it was, and levelled him also, and 
only he had a reasonable hard noggin of his 
own, it would be cracked in two with the 
souse the big stone gave it again’ the 
ground. 

“ He got up, and rubbed his poor skull, 
and looked very cross. ‘I suppose Fann 
won’t be home to night.’ ‘Sir, he’s not 
expected for a week.’ ‘* Well, give the 
vanithee my compliments, and tell her I 
must go back without bidding her good- 
by, for fear the tide would overtake me 
crossing the Causeway.’” 

There is some resemblance between 
this tradition and Thor’s Journey to 
Niffleheim, where he exhibits surpass- 
ing proofs of his mighty strength. He 
shakes the dreadful wolf Fenris, yet 


* The Giants’ Causeway of which there are now visible only some slices at the two 


extremities. 


Those trustworthy chroniclers, the ancient bards, assure us that it is the 


work of the ancient Irish and Scotch men of might, laid down to facilitate their mutual 


Visits. 
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in doing so he appears merely to lift 
the body of a cat about half an inch. 
He nearly exhausts the ocean at a 
draught, while all that is apparent is 
the draining of an ordinary goblet 
about another half inch. There are 
other coincidences between the Ossi- 
anic and the Norse legends. Fionn 
applying his thumb to a blister on 
the salmon of knowledge, and then 
clapping it to his tongue to allay the 
smart, is gifted with second sight. 
A similar power is conferred on Sig- 
fried or Sigurd the dragon slayer, while 
roasting the heart of Fafnir. 

These two stories are not found in 
Celtic manuscript nor in English 
translation. They hold the same place 
in respect to the old legends, as the 
Morgante Maggiore does to the Or- 
lando Furioso, the later ballads of 
Robin Hood to the earlier ones, or 
the modern burlesques to the Greek 
legends or tragedies which they tra- 
vesty. They are derived, as indeed 
are all our specimens, from oral 
sources. 


HOW FANN MC CUIL AND HIS MEN WERE 
BEWITCHED, 


“The King of Greek’s daughter had a 
great spite to Fann McCuil, and Goll, one of 
his great heroes, and Oscur his grandson. So 
she came one day and appeared like a white 
doe before him; and bedad he chased her 
with his two hounds, Brann and another, till 
she led them away to the bottom of the black 
North. She vanquished from them at the 
edge of a lake, and while they were look- 
ing about for her, a beautiful lady appeared 
sitting on the bank, tearing her hair, and 
crying. ‘What ails you lady?’ says Fann. 
‘My ring is dropped into the water,’ says 
she, ‘and my father and mother will mur- 
der me if I go home without it.’ ‘I'll get 
it for you,’ says he, and he dived three 
times one after another for it. The third 
time he felt the chill of death on him, and 
when he was handing the ring to her, he 
was a decripid, weak, gray-haired old man. 
‘ Now,’ says she, ‘maybe you'll remember 
the King of Greek’s daughter, and how you 
killed her husband and her two sons. ‘If 
I did,’ says he, ‘it was on the battlefield 
fighting man to man.’ She left him then 
as helpless as the child two days old, and 
went away with herself. 

“ There was great sorrow and trouble that 
night at Fann’s house, and the next day all 
his warriors, except Oscur, set out after him. 
Well, they travelled and they travelled, till 
they were tired and hungry, and at last 
they entered an old fort, and what did 
they see but a fine table laid out, and seven 
stone seats around it. They were too hungry 
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to make much ceremony; so they sat down, 
and ate and drank; and just as they were 
done, in walks the lady, and says she— 
‘Sith ye merry, gentlemen; I hope your 
meal agreed with you. Fannis at the edge 
of that lake you see down there; if you like 
you may come with me to pay him a visit.’ 
They gave a shout of joy, but bedad, when 
they offered to get up they found themselves 
glued to their stone seats. Oh, weren’t 
they miserable! and they could see poor 
Fann lying on a bank by the loch not able 
to stir hand or foot. 

“There they staid in grief for a day and 
a night, and at last they saw Oscur following 
Brann that was after going a hundred miles 
in quest of him. Brann found Oscur lying 
asleep by the Lake of Killarney, and he 
barked so loud that the wolves, and deers, 
and foxes, and hares, run fifty miles away; 
the eagles, and kites, and hawks, flew five 
miles up in the sky, and the fishes jumped 
out on dry land. Never a wake did Oscur 
wake, and then Brann bit his little finger 
to the bone. ‘Tattheration to you for an 
Oscur!’ says poor Brann, and then he was 
so mad he seized him by the nose. Very 
few can stand to have any liberty taken 
with the handle of their face—no more did 
Oscur. He opened his eyes, and was going 
to make gibbets of the dog, but he put up 
his muzzle, and began to caoin, and then 
trotted off, looking round at Oscur. ‘Oh, 
ho!’ says he, ‘Fann or Goll is in danger,’ 
and he followed him hot-foot to the North. 
He came up to Fann, but could hardly hear 
what he was striving totellhim. So Oscur 
put Fann’s thumb to his lips, for himself 
wasn’t able to stir hand or foot; ‘and now 
Fann,’ says he, ‘by the virtue of your 
thumb, tell me how I'm to get this pishrogue 
removed.’ ‘Go,’ says he, in a whisper that 
had hardly any thing between it and dead 
silence, ‘go to the fairy hill, and make the 
enchanter that lives there give you the 
drink of youth.’ 

“When he came to the hill, the thief of 
a fairy man sunk down seven perches into 
the ground, but Oscur was not to be cir- 
cumvented. He dug after him till the clay 
and stones made a new hill, and when they 
came to the solid rock he pinned him, and 
brought him up to the light of the sun. 
His face was as gray as ashes, and as shri- 
velled as a russidan apple, and very unwill- 
ing he was to give up the cup. But he 
was forced to do so, and it wasn’t long till 
Oscur was by Fann’s side, and spilling a 
little, drop by drop, down his throat. Up 
he sprung five yards in the air, and shouted 
till the rocks rung; and it wasn’t long till 
himself, and Oscur, and Brann, were in the 
middle of the enchanted men, Well, they 
were nearly ashamed of themselves pinned 
to their seats, but Oscur didn't leave them 
long in grief, He spilled some of the cup 
down by every man’s thigh, and freed he was; 
but, be the laws, there wasn't hardly a drop 
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in the cup when he came to the ounkran 
of a make-game, foul-mouthed, bald Cunyan 
(Conan). He could only free a part of one 
thigh, and at last, Oscur getting impatient, 
took him body and sleeves, and pulled him 
off the stone. What a roar he let out of him! 
his breeches—if its breeches they wore in 
them ould times—held stuck to the seat, 
and a trifle of Cunyan’s skin along with it. 
‘Whisht!’ says Oscur, ‘we'll get a sheep-skin 
sewed on you, and you'll be as comfortable 
as any May-boy after it.’ 

‘*Well, when all were free, they gave 
three shouts that were heard as far as the 
Isle pf Man; and for a week after they got 
home they done nothing but eating the 
vengeance of goats and deers, and drinking 
wine, and meadh, and beer, that the Danes 
larned them to make from heath; and gen- 
tle and simple might go in and out, and eat 
and drink, and no one was there to say— 
‘who asked you to visit us. ” 


The admirers of our Ossianic relics 
will give any thing but a hearty wel- 
come to these disfigurations of the 
blind old bard. But let them not 
blame poor Reddy too much. He 
understood Irish, for his father and 
mother spoke it pretty fluently, but 
they would not suffer their children 
to speak it. They got them taught 
to spell and read English, and would 
not allow of any thing that might 
tend to counteract their studies. 
Some few of the native poetic beau- 
ties would flash out here and there, 
but they were stifled by the collo- 
quial style natural to the storyteller. 

The following household tale seems 
to belong no more to Europe than 
Asia. The accomplishing of three 
severe tasks in order to win a princely 
bride belongs to Arabian, Persian, 
Norse, and Celtic fables. Would it 
were possible to determine at what 
period and among what people the 
recital of such a dangerous attempt 
would be popular when related for 
the first time, most probably among 
a race who knew by report or expe- 
rience what it was to . under an 
unconstitutional ruler. Prosecuting 
this subject a little we might puzzle 
ourselves to some purpose in order to 
conceive under what circumstances 
the first poem was recited, the first 
ballad sung, or the first legend told. 
Invention in poetry or romance being 
only the combination, or enlarging, or 
diminishing of ideas or images, the 
first poet or storyteller might have 
been a shepherd or hunter, left to his 
own society, on mountain or in forest, 
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who took to combine sublime and 
beautiful images or occurrences, and 
relations in social life, reposing after 
fatigue, or through laziness, on mossy 
bank or side of hill. These mental 
guests would change their positions, 
or get their proportions enlarged by 
degrees, and the incipient poet falling 
asleep during the process, they would 
undergo in his dream the same change 
as ordinary objects seen through a 
rich coloured glass, and enlarged in 
size by the lens. On returning at 
sunset to his family or community, 
he would strive to communicate his 
acquisition to his audience, and if 
endowed with the true creative gift, 
he would be soon looked on as the 
poet or maker. It is probable that 
some of the earliest fictions were the 
manufacture of truant youths, who, 
to cover their neglect on such and 
such occasions, got themselves out of 
scrapes by the invention of some 
wild adventures that had befallen 
them. An instance occurred to our 
own knowledge of a little boy, who, 
being sent for a pitcher of water at 
noon, did not return till past sunset, 
and then saved himself from the dis- 
cipline by a recital of a most danger- 
ous ride on the back of the pooka, 
who had got between his legs while 
filling his jug. 


JACK THE MASTER AND JACK THE 
SERVANT. 


“There was once a poor couple, and they 
had three sons, and the youngest’s name was 
Jack. One harvest day the eldest fellow 
threw down his hook, and says he, ‘ What’s 
the use to be slaving this way? I'll go 
seek my fortune.’ And the second son said 
the very same; and says Jack, ‘I'll go seek 
my fortune along with yous, but let us 
first leave the harvest stacked for the old 
couple.’ Well, he over-persuaded them, 
and bedad, as soon as it was safe, they 
kissed their father and mother, and off they 
set, every one with three pounds in his 
pocket, promising to be home again in a 
year anda day. The first night they had 
no better lodging than a fine dry dyke of a 
ditch outside of a church-yard. Before 
they went to sleep the youngest got inside 
to read the tombstones. What should he 
stumble over but a coffin, and the sod was 
just taken off where the grave was to be. 
‘Some poor body,” says he, ‘that was with- 
out friends to put him in consecrated 
ground: he mustn't be left this way.’ So 
he threw off his coat, and had a couple of 
feet cleared out, when a terrible giant 
walked up. ‘What are you at?’ says he; 
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‘the corpse owed me a guinea, 
shan’t be buried till it is paid.’ 
here is your guinea,’ says Jack, 
the church- yard: its nothing the better for 
your company.’ Well, he got down a cou- 
ple of feet more, when another uglier giant 
again, with two heads on him, came and 
stopped Jack with the same story, and got 
his guinea; and when the grave was six 
feet, down the third giant looks on him, 
and he had three heads. So Jack was 
obliged to part with his three guineas be- 
fore he could put the sod over the poor 
man. Then he went and lay down by his 
brothers, and slept till the sun began to 
shine on their faces next morning. 


and he 
‘Well 
‘and leave 


“They soon came to a cross-road, 
there every one took his own way. 
told them how all his money was gone, but 
not a farthing did they offer him. Well, 
after some time Jack found himself hungry, 
and so he sat down by the road side, and 
pulled out a piece of cake and a lump of 
bacon. Just as he had the first bit in his 
mouth up comes a poor man, and asks 
something of him for God’s sake. ‘I have 
neither brass, gold, nor silver about me,’ 
says Jack, ‘and here’s all the provisions 
I’m master of. Sit down and have a share.’ 
Well, the poor man didn’t require much 
pressing, and when the meal was over, 
says he, ‘Sir, where are you bound for?’ 
‘Faith I don’t know,’ s: ays Jack ; ‘I'm going 
to seek my fortune.” ‘I'll go with you for 
your servant,’ says the other. ‘Servant 
tnagh (forsooth)! bad I want a servant—I, 
that’s looking out for a place myself.’ ‘No 
matter. You gave Christian burial to my 
poor brother yesterday evening. He ap- 
peared to me in a dream, and told me 
where I’d find you, and that I was to be 
your servant for a year. So you'll be Jack 
the master, and I Jack the servant.’ ‘ Well, 
let it be so.’ 

“ After sunset they came to a castle in a 
wood, and ‘here,’ says the servant, ‘lives 
the giant with one head, that wouldn't let 
my poor brother be buried.’ He took hold 
of a club that hung by the door, and gave 
two or three thravallys on it. ‘What do 
yous want?’ says the giant, looking out 
through a grating. ‘Oh, sir, honey!’ says 

Jack, ‘we want to save you. The king i is 
eending 100,000 men to take your life “for 
all the wickedness you ever done to poor 
travellers, and that. So because you let 
my brother be buried I came to help you.’ 
‘Oh, murdher, murdher, what'll I do at all 
at all?’ says he. ‘Have you eer a hiding 
place?’ says Jack. ‘I have a cave seven 
miles long, and it opens into the bawn.’ 
‘That'll do. Leave a good supper for the 
men, and then don’t stir out of your pew 
till I call you.’ So they went in, and the 
giant left a good supper for the army, and 
went down, and they shut the trap-door 
down on him. 

“Well, they 


and 
Jack 


ate and they drank, and 
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then Jack gother all the horses and cows, 
and drove them ever an hether the trap- 
door, and such fighting and shouting, whin- 
ning and lowing, as they had, and such 
noise as they made! Then Jack opened 
the door, and called out, ‘are you there, 
sir?’ ‘I am,’ says he, from a mile or two 
inside. ‘ Wor you frightened, sir?’ ‘You 
may say frightened. Are they gone away! ?” 

‘Dickens a go they'll go till you give them 
your sword of sh: arpne ss.” ‘Cock them up 
with the sword of sharpness. I won't give 
them a smite of it.’ ‘Well, I think you're 
right. Look out. They'll be down with 
you in the twinkling of a harrow-pin.. Go 
to the end of the cave, and they won *t have 
your head for an hour to come.’ ‘ Well, 
that’s no great odds; you'll find it in the 
closet inside the parlour. D do ’em 
good with it.’ ‘Very well,’ says Jack; 
‘when they're all cleared off I'll drop a big 
stone on the trap-door.’ So the two Jacks 
slept very combustible in the giant’s bed—it 
was big enough for them; and next morn- 
ing after breakfast they dropped the big 
stone on the trap-door, and away they 
went. 

“That night they slept at the castle of 
the two-headed giant, and got his cloak of 
darkness in the same way; and the next 
night they slept at the castle of the three- 
headed giant, and got his shoes of swift- 
ness, and the next night they were near 
the king’s palace. ‘Now,’ says Jack the 
servant, ‘ this king has a daughter, and she 
was so proud that twelve princes killed 
themselves for her, because she would not 
marry any of them, At last the King of 
Morcéco thought to persuade her, and the 
dickens a bit of him she’d have no more 
nor the others. So he fell on his sword, 
and died, and the old boy got leave to give 
him a kind of life again, to punish the 
proud lady. Maybe it’s an imp from hell 
is in his appearance. He lives in a palace 
one side of the river, and the king’s palace 
is on the other, and he has got power over 
the princess and her father, and when they 
have the heads of twelve courtiers over the 
gate, the King of Mordco will have the 
princess to himself, and maybe the evil 
spirit will have them both. Every young 
man that offers himself has to do three 
things, and if he fails in all up goes his 
head. There you see them—eleven, all 
black and white, with the sun and rain. 
You must try your hand. God is stronger 
than the devil.’ 


** So they came to the gate. 
you want?’ says the guard. 
get the princess for my wife.’ ‘Do you 
see them heads?’ ‘Yes; what of that?’ 
‘Yours will be along with them before 
you're a week older.’ ‘ That’s my own look 
out.’ ‘Well, go on. God help all foolish 
people!’ The king was on his throne in the 
big hall, and the princess sitting on a gol- 
den chair by his side. ‘Death or my 

© 


‘What do 
‘TI want to 
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daughter, I suppose,’ says the king to Jack 
the master. ‘Just so, my liege,’ says Jack. 
‘Very well,’ saystheking. ‘I don’t know 
whether I’m glad or sorry,’ says he. ‘If 
you don’t succeed in the three things, my 
daughter must marry the King of Mordco. 
If you do succeed I suppose we'll be eased 
from the dog’s life we are leading. Ill 
leave my daughter's scissors in your bed- 
room to-night, and you'll find no one going 
in till morning. If you have the scissors 
still at sunrise, your head will be safe for 
that day. Next day you must run a race 
against the King of Mordco, and if you win, 
your head will be safe that day too. Next 
day You must bring me the King of Mo- 
rdco’s head, or your own head, and then all 
this bother will be over one way,or the other.’ 

“ Well, they gave the two a good sup- 
per, and one time the princess would look 
sweet at Jack, and another time sour; for 
you know she was under enchantment. 
Sometimes she'd wish him killed, sometimes 
she’d like him to be saved. 

“ When they went into their bed-room 
the king came in along with them, and laid 
the scissors on the table. ‘ Mind that,’ says 
‘he, ‘and I’m sure I don’t know whether I 
wish to find it there to-morrow or not.’ 
Well, poor Jack was a little frightened, but 
his man encouraged him. ‘ Go to bed,’ says 
he. ‘T’ll put on the cloak of darkness, and 
watch, and I hope you'll find the scissors 
there at sunrise.’ Well, bedad he couldn’t 
go to sleep. He kept his eye on the scis- 
sors till the dead hour, and the moment it 
struck twelve, no scissors could he see: it 
vanished as clean as a whistle. He looked 
here and there and everywhere—no scis- 
sors. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘there’s hope still. 
Are you there, Jack ?’ but no answer came. 
‘I can do no more,’ says he. ‘I'll go to 
bed ;’ and to bed he went and slept. 

“ Just as the clock was striking, Jack in 
the cloak saw the wall opening, and the 
princess walking in, going over to the 
table, taking up the scissors, and walking 
out again. He followed her into the gar- 
den, and there he saw herself and her 
twelve maids going down to the boat that 
was lying by the bank. ‘I'm in,’ says the 
princess ; ‘I’m in,’ says one maid; and ‘I’m 
in,’ says another; and so on till all were in; 
and ‘I'm in,’ says Jack. ‘ Who's that ?’ 
says the last maid. ‘Go look,’ says Jack. 
Well they were all a bit frightened. When 
they got over, they walked up to the King 
of Mordco’s palace, and there the King of 
Mordco was to receive them, and give them 
the best of eating and drinking, and make 
his musicianers play the finest music for 
them. 

“When they were coming away, says 
the princess, ‘ here's the scissors ; mind it or 
not as you like.’ ‘Ob, won’t I mind it!’ 
says he: ‘here you go,’ says he again, 
opening a chest, and dropping it into it, 
and locking it up with three locks, But 
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before he shut down the lid, my brave 
Jack picked up the scissors, and put it safe 
in his pocket. Well, when they came to 
the boat, the same things were said, and 
the maids were frightened again. 

‘* When Jack the master awoke in the 
morning, the first thing he saw was the 
scissors on the table, and the next thing he 
saw was his man lying asleep in the other 
bed, and the next was the cloak of dark- 
ness hanging on the bed’s foot. Well, he 
got up, and he danced, and he sung, and 
he hugged Jack; and when the king came 
in with a troubled face, there was the scis- 
sors safe and sound. ‘ Well, Jack,’ says 
he, ‘you're safe for one day more.’ The 
king and princess were more meentrach (lov- 
ing) to Jack to-day than they were yester- 
day, and the next day the race was to be run. 

“ At last the hour of noon came, and 
there was the King of Mordco with tight 
clothes on him—themselves, and his hair, 
and his eyes as black as a crow, and his 
face as yellow as a kite’s claw. Jack 
was there too, and on his feet were the shoes 
of swiftness. When the bugle blew, they 
were off, and Jack went seven times round 
the course while the king went one: it was 
like the fish in the water, the arrow from a 
bow, the stone from a sling, or a star shoot- 
ing in the night. When the race was won, 
and the people were shouting, the black 
king looked at Jack like the very devil him- 
self, and says he, ‘ Don’t hollow till you're 
out of the wood—to-morrow your head or 
mine.” ‘Heaven is stronger than the 
devil,” says Jack. 

“ And now the princess began to wish in 
earnest that Jack would win, for two parts 
of the charm were broke. So some one 
from her told Jack the servant that she 
and her maids should pay their visit to the 
Black Fellow at midnight like every other 
night past. Jack the servant was in the gar- 
den in his cloak when the hour came, and they 
all said the same words, and rowed over, 
and went up to the palace like as they done 
before. 

“The king was in a great state of fear 
and anger, and scolded the princess, and 
she didn’t seem to care much about it; but 
when they were leaving she said, ‘You 
know to-morrow is to have your head or 
Jack's head off. I suppose you will stay 
up all night!’ He was standing on the 
grass when they were getting into the boat, 
and just as the last maid had her foot on 
the edge of it, Jack swept off his head with 
the sword of sharpness just as if it was the 
head of a thistle, and put it under his cloak. 
The body fell on the grass and made no 
noise. Well, the same moment the princess 
felt any liking she had for him, all gone like 
last year’s snow, and she began to sob and 
cry for fear of any thing happening to 
Jack. The maids were not very good at 
all, and so, from the moment they got out 
of the boat, Jack kept knocking the head 
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against their faces and their legs, and made 
them roar and baw! till they were inside of 
the palace. 

“The first thing Jack the master saw 
when he woke in the morning, was the 
black head on the table, and didn’t he 
jump up inahurry! When the sun was 
rising every one in the palace, great and 
small, were in the bawn before Jack’s win- 
dow, and the king was at the door. ‘Jack,’ 
says he, ‘if you havn't the King of Mo- 
rdco’s head on a gad, your own will be on 
a spear, my poor fellow.” But just at the 
moment he heard a great shout from the 
bawn. Jack the servant was after open- 
ing the window, and holding out the King 
of Mordco’s head by the long black bair. 

“So the princess, and the king, and all 
were in joy, and maybe they didn’t keep 
the wedding long a-waiting. A year and a 
day after Jack left home, himself and his 
wife were in their coach at the cross-roads, 
and there were the two poor brothers, sleep- 
ing in the ditch with their reaping hooks 
by their sides. They wouldn't believe Jack 
at first that he was their brother, and then 
they were ready to eat their nails for not 
sharing with him that day twelvemonth. 
They found their father and mother alive, 
and you may be sure they left them com- 
fortable. So you see what a good thing in 
the end it is to be charitable to the poor, 
dead or alive.” 


The following piece of diablerie is 
probably unknown out of Ireland. 
At least, we do not recollect having 
found it in the collections of Grimm 


or Dasent. It bears the usual marks 
of pagan origin. In Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s system of natural magic, the 
adept, availing himself of the che- 
mical and magnetic virtues inherent 
in some substances, and even those 
belonging to mere figures, such as the 
pentacle, cannot only subject intelli- 
gent and sensitive beings to his will, 
but even insensible chairs and stools. 
When his critics twit him with the 
unsoundness of his theory, and its 
unsuitableness to the present state of 
physical and social science, he may 
appeal to its antiquity. The pagan 
magicians handed it to the Rosicru- 
cians ; and when these worthies de- 
parted to some world more worthy of 
them, their system exploded in frag- 
ments, and fell under the wise con- 
trol of our story-tellers. 


BLACK STAIRS ON FIRE. 
“On the top of the hill of Cnoc-na-Cro’ 
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(Gallows Hill) in Bantry, just in full view 
of the White Mountain, Cahir Rua’s Den, 
and Black Stairs, there lived a poor widow, 
with a grandchild, about fifteen years old. 
It was All-Holland Eve, and the two were 
about going to bed when they heard four 
taps at the door, and a screaming voice 
crying out, ‘Where are you, feet-water?’ 
and the feet-water answered, ‘ Here in the 
tub.” ‘Where are you, band of the spin- 
ning wheel?’ and it answered, ‘ Here, fast 
round the rim, as if it was spinning.’ 
*Besom, where are you?’ ‘ Here, with my 
handle in the ash-pit.’ ‘Turf-coal, where 
are you?’ ‘Here, blazing over the ashes.’ 
Then the voice screamed louder, ‘Feet- 
water, wheel-band, besom, and turf-coal, 
let us in, let us in;” and they all made to 
the door. 

“Open it flew, and in rushed frightful 
old hags, wicked, shameless, young ones, 
and the old boy himself, with red horns and 
a green tail. They began to tear and tat- 
ter round the house, and to curse and swear, 
and roar and bawl, and say such things as 
almost made the poor women sink through 
the hearthstone. They had strength 
enough, however, to make the sign of the 
cross, and call on the Holy Trinity, and then 
all the witches and their master yowled 
with pain. After a little the girl strove to 
creep over to the holy water croft that was 
hanging at the bed’s head, but the whole 
bilin of the wicked creatures kep’ in a crowd 
between her andit. The poor grandmother 
fell in a faint, but the little girl kep’ her 
senses. 

“The old fellow made frightful music 
for the rest, stretching out his nose and 
playing the horriblest noise on it you ever 
heard, just as if it was a German flute. 
‘Oh!’ says the poor child, ‘if Granny should 
die or lose her senses what’ll I do? and if 
they can stay till cock-crow, she'll never 
see another day.’ So after about half an 
hour, when the hullabulloo was worse than 
ever, she stole out without being noticed or 
stopped, and then she gave a great scream, 
and ran in, and shouted, ‘Granny, granny! | 
come out, come out, Black Stairs is a-fire.’ 
Out pelted both the devil and the witches, 
some by the window, some by the door; 
and the moment the last of them was out, 
she clapped the handle of the besom where 
the door-bolt ought to be, turned the but- 
ton in the window, spilled the feet-water 
into the channel under the door, loosed the 
band of the spinning-wheel, and raked up 
the blazing coal under the ashes. 

“Well, the poor woman was now come 
to herself, and both heard the most fright- 
ful roar out in the bawn, where all the com- 
pany were standing, very lewd* of them- 
selves for being so easily taken in. The 





* “ Regretful, ashamed,” the root being Jeiden, to suffer. 


Many words and expres- 


sions among our folk of the Pale are looked on as abuses or perversions, when they are in 


truth but old forms still carefully preserved. 
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noise fell immediately, and the same voice 
was heard. ‘Feet-water, let me in.’ ‘I 
can’t,’ says feet-water; ‘I am here under 
your feet.” ‘ Wheel-band, let mein.’ ‘I 
can’t—I am lying loose on the wheel-seat.’ 
* Besom, let me in.’ ‘I can’t—I am put here 
to bolt the door.’ ‘ Turf-coal, let mein.’ ‘I 
can’t—my head is under the greeshach.’ 
‘ Then let yourselves and them that owns 
you have our curse for ever and a day.’ 
The poor women were now on their knees, 
and cared little for their curses. But every 
Holy Eve during their lives they threw the 
water out as soon as their feet were washed, 
unbanded the wheel, swept up the house, 
and covered the big coal to have the seed 
of the fire next morning.” 


Silly as the poor hero of next tale 
may appear, he is kept in countenance 
by the German “ Hans in Luck,” by 
the world-renowned wise men of Go- 
tham, and even the sage Gooroo of 
Hindoostan. In a version of the 
legend given by a servant girl who 
came from the Aoer in Kilkenny, and 
had only slight knowledge of English. 
Thigue distinguished himself by an 
exploit more worthy of his character 
than any in the text. He stood in 
the market, with a web of cloth under 
his arm for sale. “ Bow wow,” says 
up at him. “ Five 
higue ; “ Bow wow,” 
“Well, here it 
His re- 


a dog, lookin 
pounds,” says 
says the dog again. 
is for you,” says Thigue. 
ception by his mother at eventide 
may be guessed.* 


I'LL BE WISER THE NEXT TIME. 


“ Jack was twenty years old before he 
done any good for his family. So at last 
his mother said it was high time for him to 
begin to be of some use. So the next mar- 
ket day she sent him to Bunclody (New- 
townbarry), to buy a billhook to cut the 
urze. 
cutting gaaches with it round his head, till 
at last it flew out of his hand, and killed a 
lamb that a neighbour was bringing home. 
Well, if he did, so sure was his mother 
obliged to pay for it, and Jack was in dis- 
grace. ‘Musha, you fool,’ says she, ‘couldn't 
you lay the billhook in a car, or stick it 
into a bundle of hay or straw that any of 
the neighbours would be bringing home?’ 
‘Well, mother,’ says he, ‘it can’t be helped 
now ; I'll be wiser next time.’ 
‘* «Now, Jack,’ says she, the next Satur- 
day, ‘ you behaved like a fool the last time ; 
have some wit about you now, and don’t 


* “The dialogue follows in the vernacular, reported phonetically. 


Guireen ; ‘ Hoog poonth,’ arsa Thigeen. 
Thigeen.” 
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When he was coming back he kep’ 
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get us into a hobble. Here isa fi’penny bit, 
and buy me a good pair (set) of knitting 
needles, and fetch *em home safe.” ‘Never 
fear, mother.” When Jack was outside the 
town, coming back, he overtook a neigh- 
bour sitting on the side-lace of his car, and 
there was a big bundle of hay in the bottom 
of it. ‘ Just the safe thing, says Jack, 
sticking the needles into it. When he came 
home he looked quite proud out of his good 
management, ‘ Well, Jack,’ say his mother, 
‘ where’s the needles?’ ‘Oh, faith! they're 
safe enough. Send any one down to Jem 
Doyle's, and he'll find them in the bundle 
of hay that’s in the car,’ ‘Musha, pur- 
shuin to you, Jack! why couldn't you stick 
them in the band o’ your hat? What 
searching there will be for them in the hay !’ 
‘Sure you said I ought to put any things I 
was bringing home in a car, or stick ’em in 
hay or straw. Anyhow I'll be wiser next 
time.’ 

Next week Jack was sent to a neigh- 
bour’s house about a mile away, for some 
of her nice fresh butter. The day was hot, 
and Jack remembering his mother’s words, 
stuck the cabbage leaf that held the butter, 
between his hat and the band. He was 
luckier this time than the other turns, for 
he brought his errand safe in his hair and 
down along his clothes. There’s no pleas~ 
ing some people, however, and his mother 
was so vexed that she wouldn't even give 
him any directions about the next message. 

“There was so little respect for Jack’s 
gumption in the whole village after this, 
that he wasn’t let go to market for a fort- 
night. Then his mother trusted him with 
a pair of young fowl. ‘ Now don’t be too 
eager to snap at the first offer you'll get; 
wait for the second any way, and above all 
things keep your wits about you.’ Jack 
got to the market safe. ‘How do you sell 
them fowl, honest boy ?? My mother bid 
me ax three shillings for em, but sure her- 
self said I wouldn’t get it.” ‘She never 
said a truer word. Will you have eighteen 
pence?’ ‘In throth an’ I won’t ; she ordhered 
me to wait for the second offer.’ ‘ And very 
wisely she acted; here is a shilling.’ ‘ Well 
now, I think it would be wiser to take the 
eighteen pence, but it is better for me at 
any rate to go by her bidding, and then she 
can’t blame me.’ 

“Jack was in disgrace for three days after 
making that bargain; and some of the 
neighbours went so far as to say that Jack’s 
mother didn’t show much more wit than 
Jack himself.” 

“She had to send him, however, next 
market day to sell a young sheep, and says 
she to him, ‘ Jack, I'll have your life if you 
don’t get the highest penny in the market 


‘Yow yow,’ arsa 


* Yow yow,’ arsa Guireen; ‘ Shin guth e,’ arsa 
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for that baste.’ ‘Oh, won't I!’ says Jack. 
Well, when he was standing in the market, 
up comes a jobber, and asks him what he’d 
take for the sheep. ‘My mother won't be 
satisfied,’ says Jack, ‘if I don’t bring her 
home the highest penny in the market.’ 
‘ Will a guinea note do you?’ says the other. 
‘Is it the highest penny in the market?” 
says Jack. ‘No, but here's the highest 
penny in the market,’ says a sleeveen that 
was listenin’, getting up on a high ladder 
that was restin’ again’ the market house: 
*here’s the highest penny, and the sheep is 
mine.’ 

“Well, if the poor mother wasn't heart- 
scalded this time it’s no matter. She said 
she'd never lose more than a shilling a turn 
by him again while she lived; but she had 
to send him for some groceries next Satur- 
day for all that, for it was Christmas eve. 
‘Now Jack, says she, ‘I want some cin- 
namon, mace, and cloves, and half a pound 
of raisins ; will you be able to think of ’em ?” 
* Able, indeed! I'll be repatin’ ’em every 
inch o’ the way, and that won't let me for- 
get them.’ So he never stopped as he ran 
along, saying ‘cinnamon, mace, and cloves, 
and half a pound of raisins ;’ and this time 
he’d have come home in glory only he 
struck his foot again’ a stone, and fell down, 
and hurt himself. 

“At last he got up, and while he was 
limping on he strove to remember his errand, 
but it was changed in his mind to ‘ pitch, 
and tar, and turpentine, and half a yard of 
sacking’—‘ pitch, and tar, and turpentine, 
and half a yard of sacking.’ These did not 
help the Christmas dinner much, and his 
mother was so tired of minding him that she 
sent him along with a clever black man up 
to the county Carlow, to get a wife to 
take care of him. 
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“Well, the black man never let him 
open his mouth all the time the coortin’ 
was goin’ on ; and at last the whole party— 
his friends, and her friends, were gathered 
into the priest’s parlour. The black man 
staid close to him for fraid he’d do a bull; 
and when Jack was married half a-year, if 
he thought his life was bad enough before, 
he thought it ten times worse now; and 
told his mother if she’d send his wife back 
to her father, he’d never make a mistake 
again going to fair or market. But the 
wife cock-crowed over the mother as well 
as over Jack; and if they didn’t live happy 
THAT WE MAY!” 


A proof of the existence of our fa- 
bulous literature long before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, is the sublime 
ignorance or disregard of the Deca- 
logue pervading most of the stories. 
Theft, robbery, manslaughter, and 
breach of marriage obligations are 
never blamed or punished. We must 
suppose that in their transition from 
Pagan to Christian audiences some 
modification was made, but it was 
but to a small extent. In some ver- 
sions of “ Jack the Master,” &c., Jack 
the servant is the spirit of the buried 
man. He aids and abets his master 
in leaving the giants interred alive in 
their caves, and carrying off their 
gold and silver, and he helps him to 
cheat his future father-in-law at cards, 
and bears a hand in other proceedings 
most disgraceful to any ghost encum- 
bered with a conscience. 


MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART X, 


Das wafer raufdht, das waffer fehwoll 
Nechts ihm den nadjten Fup 

Sein herg woudjs ihm fo fehnfudtsvoll 
Wie bei der liebshen Gruf. 

Sie fpradht zu ihm, fie fang 3u ihut 
Da war's um ihn gefdhehu. 


. . 


i. 


FIERCER BATTLE. 


WHEN he reached home on that 
night, there was waiting for him an- 
other of those pandemoniacal scenes, 
which, to men of peculiarly sensitive 
minds, present a sort of image and 


. . . 


Géithe—Der Fifcher. 


suggestion of final and eternal chaos 
and disorder. The foreign lady met 
him on the stairs as he entered— 
this poor, shabby, broken Mildring- 
ton—and assailed him shrilly. As 
she stood there, shading the candle 
with her hands, she seemed to him a 
sort of earthly fury. It was the old, 
inflaming rhapsody over again. What 
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was the meaning of this wandering 
about the streets at night, when he 
should be at home attending on his 
unfortunate wife up stairs—who might 
well rue the day she met him? Had 
he no sense of decency—that he was 
to go abroad amusing himself, com- 
ing home at all hours of the night, 
while that wretched child was dying 
by inches? Was he finding money 
for them, she would like to know ? 
How long was she and her daughter 
to be finding money for his house, 
which he was too lazy to earn? (and 
there is reason to believe there was 
some little truth in this last’tharge, 
for his ways and means were, indeed, 
reduced very low). In short, for many 
minutes she kept putting a heap of 
goading, stinging questions, as if pur- 
posely to work him up into a fury. 

On another occasion she would have 
failed, for he was grown very well 
accustomed to such usage, and almost 
deadened ; but this time he had come 
in smarting under the bitterest of all 
his mortifications, and this accumula- 
tion of insults quickened him into a 
savage life. He burst out upon his 
tormentress loudly and furiously. He 
attacked her with the bitterest sar- 
casm. His words rose high, and 
echoed loudly through the house— 
harsh, savage words, poured out very 
fast. So loud, indeed, that they 
reached a sick and delicate thing lying 
up stairs, and who, growing tremu- 
lous and alarmed, crept out upon the 
stairs and listened. 

“You have ruined me among you 
all”—these were the rough, angry 
words that mounted to her—‘ you 
and your family. Unlucky day that 
IT ever saw you! You have dragged 
me down step by step. I, that was 
on the road to wealth and fortune 
until the cursed day that I met 
you and—your daughter—your sick 
daughter.” 

“Ah,” said the other, trembling 
with rage, “that comes well from you! 
Who has made her so—who, if any 
thing worse comes, will be answer- 
able for her death! You brave, 
manly, chivalrous Englishman—you 
do not beat your wife, no—but you 
have a more skilful art than that! 
and just as effectual. Ah! I know 
your wicked purpose. Don’t think 

our shame will be undiscovered. 

o, thank heaven !” 

Mildrington turned pale. 
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“Do you dare to charge me 
with” —— 

* And do you dare to suppose that 
your disgraceful doings down at that 

lace are not known. Ah! you should 
lush for them.” 

“T might blush for them,” he said, 
speaking out still more loudly, “if the 
shame were not on the heads of those 
who forced this odious connexion 
on me: that poor, foolish, brainless 
child upstairs, who should be at 
school now, was she a fit companion 
for one like me. I pity her—I do 
pity her, indeed. But if I have been 
culpable, there are those who have 
been more so still. No,” he continued, 
and his tones mounted up boister- 
ously those flights of stairs and tra- 
velled with a fatal distinctness to 
that bedroom door—“I should have 
found one with a mind and genius— 
one that could understand and help 
me, and work with me—that the 
world might admire, and who herself 
should rule the world, not a mere 
y Oh, fatal mistake—fatal for us 
a ” 


As these words were spoken, a faint 
shriek travelled down the stairs to 
these furious combatants. Not a 
shriek merely, but with it something 
like the hollow sound of falling. The 
two suspended their battle, and looked 
at each other doubtfully ; then the 
foreign lady hurried away, he follow- 
ing more slowly, and with uncertain 
steps. 


Il. 


SCALES PLUCKED FROM THE EYES, 


Tuey found the poor little lady cry- 
ing on the outside of her bed, with 
her face to the pillow, and moaning 
piteously with shortspasmodic moans. 

“Take me away,” she said, when 
the foreign lady bent over and tried 
the hackneyed arts of consolation, 
“take me away. Oh! dear, it is 
dreadful! Oh! oh!” 

And then the gasps and sobs took 
the place of words, and the little 
figure worked and heaved hysteri- 
cally, until the foreign lady grew 
frightened, and turned for aid to her 
late enemy, who stood confused and 
trembling. Presently the little lady 
sees him, and falls a-shrieking again. 

“Take me away,” she began again, 
“take me away. He hatesme. He 
will kill me. Oh! oh!” . 
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Her mother looked at the wretched 
Mildrington, on whose luckless head 
all earthly misfortunes seemed to be 
accumulating. Doubtfully, then, he 
drew near, filled, indeed, with a sort 
of compunction, and made as if he 
would try what he could do in the 
way of poor comfort and assistance. 
But as he came close, she seemed to 
feel it by a sort of electric commu- 
nication, and started away with a 
frightened scream, turning her face 
from him with a scared look. Each 
time he made any such attempt the 
same hysteric reception awaited him, 
until confused, and not knowing well 
what to do, he slunk away down to 
his lair below. 

Mediciner must, of course, be sent 
for again. A wretched tossing night 
to follow, with uneasy tramping of it 
up and down stairs, during which he 
kept nervously within his lair; and 
though anxious and nervously expec- 
tant, did not venture to show himself. 
Finally, the house settled down to 
stillness about two o’clock, and it was 
announced to him, in a surly sort of 
fashion, that there was nothing dan- 
gerous to be expected. 

In the morning came in the foreign 
lady, with a more than usual stateli- 
ness. Mr. Mildrington looked up 
wearily at her as she entered. He 
was too weak for hostilities, and 
seemed to deprecate battle by a be- 
seeching and almost piteous look. 
Truly our hero is changed, and 
brought low miserably. 

But the lady came not for fighting. 
Nay, there was even a sort of be- 
nignity in her manner. 

‘She is better this morning?” said 
he, half inquiringly. 

“She is up, and dressed, and 
down,” said the other; “but I do 
not think she is better. People do 
not mend in a hurry of such sickness 
as she had last night !” 

Dressed, and down! This was a 
phenomenon unheard of in these lat- 
ter days of Mr. Mildrington’s pil- 

image. So he might well be con- 
ounded. 

“This sort of thing will not do 
much longer. Things cannot go on 
in this way. The girl must not die 
before my eyes. Can you speak 
calmly, and answer me a few ques- 
tions ,, Without violence or rude- 


ness 
Mr. Mildrington’s lip curled. This, 
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he thought, was a little good. But 
no matter. Well, he would try. 

“ How are we to go on in this way? 
Are you making out any money for us ? 
How do you mean to keep up your 
wife and house?” 

How? Heaven only knew! He 
was doing what he could. He would 
work his brain till it softened, his 
fingers to the bone—any thing. But 
some way business would not come. 
It was not idleness, he could assure 
her. However, last night a case had 
dropped in—another was to arrive 
to-mo So that, on the whole, 
things Were mending a little. 

“But, on the whole, it does not reach 
over a hundred a year?’ 

Mildrington shook his head, sadly. 

“You cannot stay in such a house 
as this,” she went on; “it is far above 
such a princely income.” 

“T was just thinking of that,” said 
he. “We must get something more 
suitable.” 

“Listen,” said the lady. “It is 
clear you cannot give us much help— 
we may expect nothing from you. 
Listen, then. My poor child insists 
on going away”—— 

“Going away!” said he, with a 
start. 

“On going away. Change of air 
and change of scene may, she thinks, 
do her a little good. J think nothing 
will do her a little good; but shall 
cross her in nothing now, poor soul. 
We want no money from you ; if we 
did want it, of course we could not 
expect it. I shall take her away with 
me to some foreign place.” 

The delicate little lady was walk- 
ing about the drawing-room, with a 
curious brilliancy in her eyes. Mil- 
drington looked at her with wonder. 
Yet there was something unnatural 
in this vitality. There was no shrink- 
ing from him this morning. There was 
a strange, almost unnatural activity 
in her motions, which, for one so re- 
cently in deplorable ill-health, was 
quite a marvel to him. She was 
well—perfectly well—would be quite 
well after a little change. A change 
in every way would soon come round, 
she was sure. There might be some 
happy days in store for them yet, 
after all! Let him hope, and keep 
up. She had been sadly troublesome 
to him, and a useless burden and ex- 
pense ; but still all might yet come 
well. Mr. Mildrington’s grand heart 
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was wrung and softened with pity. 
He soothed her, he encouraged her in 
a manly ways and even acknowledged, 
with a noble candour, that he himself 
had been a little wrong; but with all 
these trials crowding on him, it was 
hard, was it not, to keep asmooth and 
equable temper? By the end of that 
day, things were all packed up, and 
the mother and her daughter were 
clear of the house, hurrying away to 
some seaside watering place, home or 
foreign. 
There was something in the whole 
messonaing that astonished Mr. 
Jildrington—something mysterious, 
which he could not fathom ; and 
most of all was that unusual placidity 
of the mother. Secret store of mo- 
neys that lady must have somewhere; 
this he always suspected. This won- 
derful adoption of the whole charges 
of such a journey, was in itself not 
the least surprising portion of the 
business. However, here they were 
both gone, and Mr. Mildrington was 
alone in his mansion, and enjoyed a 
certain peace, 


III. 


DRELINCOURT AND DRELINCOURT, 


Mr. MinprincTon, thus wrecked, as 
it were, in the very heart of London, 
found a sensible relief in his solitude. 
He wandered abroad more than ever 
now. Deprived of present living ali- 
ment for histhoughtsand speculations, 
he fell back into the past. He dwelt 
upon those pictures of a few months 
back with an overpowering fondness. 
He found in them a sort of comfort 
and support, which buoyed him up 
in that blank slough of despond in 
which he now found himself hope- 
lessly plunged. At any other time 
all the detective energy which, some- 
how, lurks in every barristerial mind 
would have been roused and quick- 
ened by that unexplained and mys- 
terious departure of the two inmates 
of his house—a departure so irrational 
and so inconsistent with the whole 
olicy and nature of the elder lady. 
Toes time back he would have en- 
joyed all the luxury of a cross-exami- 
nation, and worked out a solution 
from his own proper brain. But now 
he was utterly ead—hopelessly in- 
different to such trifles. 
He was glad to shake himself free 
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of the expensive glories of tenancy in 
Magenta-road, and become once more 
a simple room-keeper at his old 
chamber in Dunstan’s Inn. Sergeant 
Rebutter was there, as of old, busy 
with his navvy’s work—plying legal 
spade and pick with a sustained and 
plodding energy—not with very much 
strength certainly, for he was aged, 
and his legal sinews somewhat en- 
feebled—-yet with steady, even power, 
which made up for the lack of any 
spasmodic exertion. The Sergeant 
took note presently of our hero's de- 
cay, and a certain sympathy pene- 
trated even through that ball of brief- 
ing foolscap which served him for a 
heart. It has been mentioned that 
Mildrington had been a brother navvy 
with him on very important works. 
They had worked together in the 
same quarry, and so the Sergeant 
spoke one day to Riddle and Sims— 
steady employers and admirers of his 
—spoke in a careless, pitying sort of 
fashion, as it were, concerning a luck- 
less servant out of place, and said he 
wished they could do something for 
that “poor devil, Mildrington.” 
Couldn’t they fling him a scrap now 
and again, just to help him to keep a 
decent coat on his back. “ He lives 
beside me,” he said, “and I meet him 
every day ; and, for the life of me, he 
brings the Workhouse and the Union 
always before me.” 

So presently the learned Sergeant 
and our hero were working together 
in the same team. And the veryfirst 
case that Riddle and Sims, those 
eminent practitioners,selected for their 
joint labours was a really prolific and 
fruitful case ; a sort of legal beanstalk, 
which would gradually grow and grow 
upwards from knot to knot, and 
branch, and ramify, and increase itself. 
It was a famous case of Title, rumours 
of which had long been bruited 
abroad—shadows of which had long 
been cast before—the parties in which 
had long been feinting and flourish- 
ing their weapons with all manner of 
passados and stoccatos before actually 
coming to standing legally en garde; 
a suit to which there were so many 
extremities to lay hold on, that each 
party was hopelessly puzzled in the 
selection, and fearful of giving an ad- 
vantage if he made up his mind; a 
suit so tremendous in its cost and 
consequences, that each party hesi- 
tated and trembled to be the first to 
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set the snow-ball rolling down the 
Chancery Mount Blanc, sensible of 
the terrific proportions it would as- 
sume before it was half way down. 
“ DRELINCOURT and DRELINCOURT” 
was the name of this cause in which 
Mr. Mildrington held a brief. “ With 
you” there was a whole battalion of 
strong legal condottieri—The. Right 
Honourable the Solicitor-General, 
M.P. Sar oe ; aaa 
.O.; Mr. Boshley, Q.C. ; an 
Mr. Meales, of the Outer Bar. 

“You have got all the papers, have 
you ?” said the Sergeant to Mildring- 
ton. “Look well through the whole 
case ; turn it inside out, and tell me 
what you think of it. We must pick 
our way very carefully here, ve—ry 
carefully. This is but the beginning 
of the end, and there is no knowing 
where it may stop. So look out— 
haven’t time to work the case—and 
tell me all you think about it.” 

The “Junior,” in short, was to do 
what Mr. Gibson’s powdered Italian 
imps do with hammers and chisels on 
the Carrara marble ; the Sergeant was 
to come later with a delicate file, to 
trim and polish all into shape. So 
Mildrington took away the papers 
with him, and began with a legal 
mallet and chisel to chip them into 
something like shape. 

This was a great relief to him. 
Though his mind often wandered away, 
still “ Drelincourt and Drelincourt”’ 
was of too seriousand engrossing a sort 
toallow much distraction, and it gradu- 
ally absorbed him. The tremendous 
country into which he was penetrat- 
ing presently—deeds, releases, leases 
mortgages, judgments, abstracts—an 
above all, pedigrees, were bewilder- 
ing, yet not without excitement ; and 
he found himself hurrying along, 
clearing as he went with a stout bile 
hook, and had soon opened out a 
tolerably free pathway through this 
bush country. In short, he found 
that the whole = of the case lay 
in a question of Title—one of whose 


joints was damaged, or possibly frac- 
tured, many, many decades of years 
back ; and to find this fractured place 
he let loose all the sleuth-hounds of 
his brain, and beat the bushes from 
morning until night, until at last, after 


many days of weary tracking, and 
many more nights—for he found that 
season far more suitable for hunting 


purposes—the game was run down at 
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last, and the dogs stood nee 
with pointed noses, round a bush. 
In short, Mr. Mildrington stayed his 
course wearily, yet triumphantly, 
convinced that the damaged joint lay 
in a sort of feeble tinkered marriage, 
which took place some sixty or seven- 
ty years tna There was the patched 
portion of the case—there was the 
flaw. Over that portion of the ground 
hung a dark marshy exhalation which 
he could not yet penetrate ; but, by- 
and-by, he tried, by way of further 
test, to cut a new path through the 
jungle, and did so ; but it only brought 
him to the same point. Here was 
confirmation ; and very elate with his 
discovery, he hurried to the grand 
em apg over the way, and lays 
iis find at his feet. Grand panjam- 
drum hearkens, dives at the point by 
way of inspiration, as is the fashion 
with your eminent lawyers (and what 
a world of time it must save to them), 
and says, “Ah, yes! by Jove, yes! 
There’s the weak place. Not a doubt 
of it! We must work that, Mildring- 
ton. See Sims about it at once.” 

We must work; that was to be 
understood for you. So the other 
went his way, burrowed again in his 
legal den, and strove in many ways to 
pierce through that nuptial mist. 
Sims he did see ; and Sims entering 
with joy into the pursuit, sent awa 
jackal clerks on that special ok 
which goes to “ getting up a case” — 
inquiring, sifting, searching, thumb- 
ing old dusty parish registers, having 
interviews with old vergers, scraping 
tombstones, and bellowing into the 
ears of oldest inhabitants; for in 
this fashion is a case “gotup.” And 
all their inquisition took them nearer 
and yet nearer still, to the border— 
nearer to the land of halting shamb- 
ling, marriages—ceremonials that lean 
upon crutches—gross theatrical bur- 
lesques, rather than sound honest 
contracts—marriages “shored up,” as 
old decayed edifices are kept straight, 
and which do well enough until the 
men of law come and knock the props 
away. Then all is a cloud of blinding 
dust and broken bricks; but the 
nuptial house is nowhere ! 

n his own chamber the arch legal 
sportsman was gradually winding 
into the same conclusion as Riddle 
and Sims’ jackals. Some such 
wretched tinkered and varnished over 
Scoteh marriage there surely had 
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been ; but sixty or ae years back 
was & long span—a terrib y long span 
—for the human mind to fetch across. 
By the aid of oldest inhabitants, and 
such frail planks, it might indeed see 
somewhat darkly, asin a glass, a dim, 
fuzzy outline ; but as for details, these 
would seem hopeless, 

Sims’ jackals, who knew their work 
thoroughly, kept grubbing and delv- 
ing here and there, truffie-hunting at 
the root of this tree and that; until, 
at last, a stray jackal did indeed turn 
up the sought-for nut, and came back 
from an obscure Scotch town with 
what was sought for. Some Anne 
MacDougall or Archy M‘Callum— 
both very gray-haired and blood-shot 
about the eyes—both very tremulous 
of speech and pendulum-like in the 
motion of their heads, but still tole- 
rably clear in their memory of past 
events. 

The Sims’ jackal took their testi- 
mony on blue foolscap in the fine 
traditional hand of his order, and 
hurried up to town triumphant. The 
other scouts were called in forthwith. 
It wanted but a smart blow, too, at 
the fitting season, to knock away 
these shores, which must be done, 
however, in — and by permis- 
sion of His Lordship and the Gentle- 
men of the Jury; and the title of 
Defendant Drelincourt would come 
crumbling in in showers of dust and 
débris about his head! The excite- 
ment of reaching to this point was 
very welcome to Mildrington; and 
he positively began once more to look 
on life a little cheerfully. 


IV. 


THE PLEASANT TRUSTEE. 


THERE was a gentleman who was 
someway remotely concerned in the 
business, having the custody of family 
papers and letters, and who had 
shown himself more obliging and ac- 
cessible than the guardians of such 
property usually are. He had pro- 
mised to explore certain tin cases, 
well padlocked, which were under 
his care, and to dig into the yellow, 
discoloured, scribbled marl which lay 
heaped up inside in bundles. He 
was the most pleasant and tractable 
trustee, executor, guardian, and what 
not, Mr, Sims said, he had to deal 
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with in the whole course of a long 
experience. 

e pleasant trustee was to come 
to Mr. Sims’ office, would meet the 
two juniors there, and tell all about 
his papers and documents. Mr. Mil- 
drington was there at one o'clock. 
So was Mr. Meales, the otherjunior ; 
and Mr: Sims, too; and they had to 
wait a few moments for the pleasant 
trustee, who came trundling up ina 
Hansom cab, with his tin-case at his 
feet. He was in the room in a 
second—a gentleman with a pink 
face, fiery eyes, and a pointed beard 
—a gentleman whom Mr. Mildring- 
ton would rather not have met upon 
any terms. He almost stamped with 
rage. “Is it to be part of my eternal 

unishment,” he said, “that I am to 

e persecuted by these odious re- 
minders?” It was hard, as he was 
just getting back to some sort of 
quiet and tranquillity of mind, to 
have the old sores opened afresh. 
But Major Grainger, our Indian Ir- 
regular and complaisant trustee, 
came towards him heartily, with hand 
extended and a burst of delight— 
feigned possibly, of course, thinks 
Mildrington. When he last saw that 
face jeering at him, as he fancied, 
from a Brougham window, was not 
so pleasant to think of. 

“ And how have you been?” says 
Indian Irregular, cheerily. “ Not 
looking quite so well as when we 
last met; little cut up about the 
cheeks—eh ? Curious when we had 
our last consultation — about very 
different stuff—eh? Don’t you re- 
collect, eh ?”’ 

At any other season of his life our 
hero would have given a ferocious 
retort; but er somehow, he had 
grown cowed—adversity and rough 
usage had deadened his feelings. 

‘“*T recollect it perfectly,” he said. 
“T want no Ghinsinn of my me- 
mory. I am afraid I have very little 
time, Mr. Sims. What if we go to 
business at once?” 

a all my heart,” Mr. Sims 


said. 

“ An old friend, Mr. Sims,” said the 
cheerful trustee, “to whom I was 
saying that we last met not exactly 
under circumstances of business—eh?” 

This was spoken with the old sneer- 
ing undercurrent, which it would be 
yet hard to write down a sneer 
upon positive affidavit. Junior the 
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second, however, strikes in now; and 
the Irregular sets free his padlock, 
and presently the tin case is disem- 
bowelled. 
“Tt is very good of you to take all 
this trouble,” said Mr. Sims, turning 
over the backs of old soiled envelopes 
as he would a pack of cards. “Very 
good, indeed. It will be of incalcul- 
able assistance to us. So disinterest- 
ed, too.” 
“Oh, not at all,” said the Irregular; 
“always glad to be of use—to help 
the arm of justice (isn’t that the 
pa ) But we—you I mean— 
nave ood case—a strong case? 
That Drelincourt, the defendant, is a 
knave, I'll swear—a low, villanous 
knave. He once hindered me from 
getting a legacy—out of principle, he 
8a) 


Mildrington could not resist a feeble 
sneer in his turn— 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “Most dis- 
interested, certainly. So good of you 
to take this trouble.” 

The Irregular looked at him cu- 
riously, but said nothing. The work 
of disembowelling the tin case went 
forward bravely, much to the profit 
of the case. 


Vv. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


THAT evening our hero was hard at 
work, getting these new materials 
into shape by lamplight, when some- 
one came tapping at his chamber door; 
a clerk express, he took it to be, for 
such visits, and at such hours, were 
not unusual. 

He let in the Irregular, looking like 
Mephistopheles in a great coat. He 
did not relish the visit or even the 
interruption; he scarcely took the 
pains to be polite, for he had a half- 
developed wish, if he could, to be 
done with all these old ties and con- 
nexions en masse, as it were. Thus 
is good chastising labour the best 
medicine for a mind diseased. 

The Irregular, however, came in 
and sat down. It was a wet night 
outside, he said. He would wait till 
the shower had passed over. Mil- 
drington was not to mind him, but to 
go on with his work. 

“Heard from Churstone Boleyn 
lately?’ he said, abruptly. “No? 
Very curious—ah, you have a good 


Ranation there—always talking of 


* Mildrington did not lift his head 
from Drelincourt. Were not these 
subjects wholly indifferent to him. 
Was he not freshly from the old Bas- 
tile; and was his ae a dead heart, 
like the man’s in the p lay. 

“ Always talking fs you,” the other 
went on. “They say you are so devil- 
ishly accomplished—like the Scotch- 
man, you know, who could fight, and 
write, and dance, and knew every 
thing—the admirable What’s-his- 
name. That is, not so much old 
Churstone himself, as she, the daugh- 
ter. How do you manage it ?” 

The dead heart was not so wholly 
dead but that it felt a thrill at this 
disclosure. 

“Ah,” said he, “but that is all past 
and gone now!” 

“Oh, of course,” said the Irregular. 
“T only wish I had your chances. 
Only for that unlucky night’s work 
you would have walked over easy.” 

“Then she knows it all?” said Mil- 
drington, hesitatingly. 

** Knows all—knows nothing, if you 
mean that private alliance of yours, 
you kept us all in the dark about. 
What an actor you are, Mildrington! 
No wonder you took no part in that 
play; you had your hands full enough 
of acting. No one ever played better 
—no—no. I found it out my own 
way. But honour, you know—hon- 
our among—friends, of course; and, in 
fact, I have just looked in to-night 
for this very purpose. Because people 
do ask me now and again what is all 
the mystery, and I really don’t know 
what to tell them. Perhapsyou might 
not mind its being published abroad, 
and perhaps you “might. She is al- 
ways persecuting me with questions 
about it—as you must know she was 
too sharp not to suspect something, 
and wonder what is at the bottom of 
it all. But she is a hundred—a thou- 
sand miles away from the real truth— 
oh, yes! That lies between you and 
me.” 

Here was a new link of degradation 
riveted on this luckless man. He was 
to be beholden to this man for the 
safe custody of this secret ; and yet 
he did not put faith in his honour, or 
trust him one rood; but he must 
temporize. 

“ Just for the present,” he said, “I 
certainly should not like this matter 
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to be talked of, until I see my way a 
little more clearly—certainly not, just 
for the present.” 

Now let those who love to study 
those poor weaker springs of our na- 
ture speculate over the meaning of 
this curious answer and this unmean- 
ing policy. “What on earth was it to 
this Mildrington if all the world had 
it in their mouths that he was mar- 
ried, now that the only person from 
whom he had a reasonable object in 
concealing it was in possession of it? 
In her respect—to use that vulgarism 
—the murder was out. Mrs. Mil- 
drington knew it, to her cost ; and it 
was of small concern to men and wo- 
men upon this earth, beyond the mere 
function of gossip, whether he were 
singly blessed or doubly cursed. Ah! 
those who are skilled at groping 
among the moral i/ia—the viscera, as 
it were, of the soul—as surgeons do 
among those of the body, will easily 
gather a hint of what was now work- 
ing in our hero, perhaps unknown to 
himself. 

“Tt would have been a very pretty 
alliance,” said the Indian Irregular, 
musingly. “Old Boleyn, I know, had 
set his heart on it, and would have 
come down handsomely. She will 
not do as well now.” 

“Do as well now?” said Mildring- 
ton, starting from Drelincourt. “How 
do you mean 

“Why he will not suit her nearly as 
well. Do you mean to say that you 
have not heard” —— 

“That she is going to be married ?” 

“Yes—so they say. I have not 
seen her for three weeks. They have 
been down at Churstone, but will be 
up in a day or two. A least this is 
the report.” 

Surely, for a dead heart, this should 
be but of small interest, and yet our 
Mildrington seemed troubled and 
even confounded. 

* And who,” he asked, “is the 
other party to this new bargain and 
sale ?” 

“You remember Codlins—the Vis- 
count ?” said the Irregular. “ He is 
now Earl Fairwater—his father died 
a few months ago.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mildrington. “A 
splendid alliance that. Elevation to 
the peerage is suspiciously near ; but 
who minds that ? It is a most auspi- 
cious alliance.” 

“Oh, of course,” said the other ; 
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“very desirable, and all that sort of 
thing. Yet, between you and me, 
how much brain has Codlins !—about 
as much as would lie on a salt- 
spoon !” 

“What of that,” said Mildrington, 
bitterly ; “brains are not conveyed 
in marriage-settlements.” 

“ And yet,” said the Irregular, “I 
will swear—in fact, I know—that this 
auspiciousalliance—as the newspapers 
put it—is not of her choosing. Old 
Churstone is ambitious. You and I 
know she did not value that Viscount 
very highly.” 

“Tt is altogether another man 
now,” said Mildrington, with the same 
bitterness. “The Viscount is dead, 
but has been born again an Earl.” 

“And yet people say her inclina- 
tions are not in this auspicious alli- 
ance,” said the Indian, in a musing 
sort of fashion. “ Very odd why it 
should be so—but women are curious. 
In fact, she hinted as much to me. 
You know I am anold friend—a very 
old friend—of hers ; in fact, an old 
worshipper. Once on a time I had as 
fair a chance as most who were in the 
running ; but India has done worse 
things for me than mere tanning and 
scorching my face. What’s the pro- 
verb of the absent being always wrong? 
But I stayed away too long, sir, and 
found I had lost the race—rather the 
race had been run without me.” 

It seemed to Mildrington that he 
spoke these things with a tone of 
feeling, which he had not supposed 
was in the Indian’s nature. Fale 
too, there was a little complacency at 
this confession of a defeat where 
others had easily conquered. He 
spoke to him more softly than be- 
fore— 

“T had heard something of this,” 
he said. “Oh! I remember it all 
now.” 

“ Deep in this case?” said the other, 
abruptly, turning over some of the 

apers. “Can any thing be made of 
it? What do you think? You are 
to riddle this Scotch marriage through 
and through—crush it in a quartz- 
crushing machine, That’s the game 
—is it not?” 

“ That's what we hope to do,” said 
Mildrington; “but it will be diffi- 
cult.” 

“ Difficult!” said the other; “ no- 
thing so easy. There is no such brit- 
tle article in the world as your Scotch 
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marriage. Even for your whole and 
entire Scotch marriages there can be 
found a remedy. The best of them,” 
continued the Indian, speaking very 
— “can with difficulty be estab- 
lished. Disreputable rites !— they 
are no nuptials, properly speaking. 
A sort of ceremony to quiet diseased 
and scrupulous consciences. So you 
will see, my dear Mildrington,”’ the 
Indian Irregular continued, speaking 
with great emphasis; “in this parti- 
cular case I mean—you will see whe- 
ther all their tricks and formulas 
have been complied with—whether 
there are the proper witnesses—the 
proper consent: above all, the resi- 
dence—so many days—twenty-one, I 
believe—to establish yourself a tem- 
porary Scotchman. -A day less may 
be fatal. Oh, there are a hundred 
ways. There is no faith to be kept in 
these unrighteous contracts. Of course, 
I only speak of the present case.” 

Mildrington looked at him with 
astonishment—even with terror. He 
seemed to be preaching a new Satanic 
gospel, and to be hinting at some 
strange course of conduct that had 
never even suggested itself before. 
Mephistopheles stood before him, his 
eyes glistening, his pointed beard and 
= shining cheeks played on by the 

ight of Mildrington’s reading-lamp. 
In a rich, oily, and insinuating tone, 
came forth the qualification— 

“Of course, 1 am speaking of this 
ease, merely !” 

“‘T have no fears for you,” he add- 
ed, gaily, and rising to go away. “A 
man of your wits will not be at a 
loss. Recollect—a puff of wind will 
blow down a Scotch marriage—just 
like a card-house.” 

With this valediction Mephistophe- 
les passed away, leaving his Faust 
looking after him wonderingly, his 

ale features bathed in the light of 
iis reading-lamp. 


VI. 
GLIMPSES OF ESCAPE. 


Ir is to be doubted if there was 
many feet of legal excavation done 
that night. Mr.Mildrington turned over 
and over again in his mind those use- 
ful and gratuitous hints just received 
as to the efficacy of Scottish alliances. 
What application he gave them may 
be guessed at, when it is said that 
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towards midnight he went up slowly 
to a sort of chamber of waifs and 
strays where he kept loose papers, 
and a wild miscellany of unclasse 
odds and ends, and came upon a file 
of thin green diaries kept in a bald 
meagre sort of fashion—yet still, amid 
all his troubles and interruptions— 
kept with accuracy. 

fr. Mildrington was always reput- 
ed a business-like orderly man; and 
this reputation he gave no decent 
grounds for losing. So these ledgers 
of his life, through all this whirl and 
flurry, during which we have waited 
on him, were very accurately posted. 
Where he dined on such a day-—who 
was of the company—whither he had 
posted by rail—to whom he had paid 
that florin—these things were duly 
accounted for. Thus, we had the 
prosaic skeleton—the bald framework 
of Mr. Mildrington’s life—diligently 
exhibited through a course of many 
years. For the poetic half—the florid 
work and interior tracery of mind, 
and emotions, and pure speculations 
—there was a yet more secret ledger 
—a blue volume with flaring red 
edges, wherein he wrote daily, or pro- 
fessed to write daily—wherein he 
dissected himself, and conversed with 
his other Mildrington, with a wonder- 
ful freedom and carelessness. But 
with this diurnal he had now no con- 
cern. He picked out the little thin 
green volume for some year or two 
back, and bore it down to the light. 
It had travelled with him many rail- 
way miles, tossed into a portmanteau 
—had crossed the border—had visited 
the ‘land of cakes,’ and of the dry, reti- 
cent consumers of these cakes. 

He searched it diligently—from 
pure curiosity, no doubt—he searched, 
and he found; for in those times of 
disturbing influence, when there is a 
— extenuation for omissions, 

ie had been exact, and had not omit- 
ted a day. And when he found, he 
drew a long breath, and stayed staring 
for many minutes at that small care- 
ful writing, crowded into the small 
measured space allowed for each day. 
He looked at it stupified—not disap- 
pointed cutaiate-tan with the air of 
one who had found what he had 
sought. By-and-by he went over to 
his shelves, fetched down a North- 
British Hortensius, who speaks and 
reasons ex cathedra upon the chaotic 
elements of Scotch jurisprudence— 
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who works into a sort of orderly sys- 
tem the very incarnation of disorder, 
and searched him profoundly for some 
theory which shalt. fit his own private 
data before him. What he wanted 
there, too, he found ; for he closed the 
book with an abstracted air of be- 
wildered satisfaction. 

He did not return to Drelincourt 
and Drelincourt that night, for, strange 
to say, all thoseinvestigations, though 
actually in part materia, bore no fur- 
ther reference to this important cause. 

Meantime our Indian Mephisto- 
pheles had long since gone his way, 
chanting blithely. He had to go 
down the street, somewhat from his 
road, searching out one of those light 
desobligeantes, where the driver sits in 
an eyrie behind. As he rolled past 
Mildrington’s chambers he looked up, 
and said with.a twinkle of the shin- 
ing eyes, “‘ He bites! he bites!” 

It must be recollected, that in all 
those investigations into Drelincourt 
and Drelincourt, and the cognate sub- 
ject, our hero was as a sort of do- 
mestic Selkirk in chambers, not for- 
tified by that moral support from out- 
side company which furnishes a sort 
of artificial aid against going astray. 
The happy preservation from such 
assistance does not always redound to 
much personal credit, being more in 
the nature of a mere accident, still 
the result, from whatever cause, is 
satisfactory. And so our hero, having 
many empty hours upon his hands, 
which Drelincourt and Drelincourt 
did not always fill up, and being more- 
over, as we know, of a dreamy turn of 
mind, fell into those old dangerous 
castle-buildings and speculations, 
which in his case specially were un- 
happily fraught with dangers incal- 
culable. He should have known this 
from the old, old experience. 

So in one of the entre actes of this 
Drelincourt and Drelincourt enter- 
tainment, there comes in again from 
the wings—no sooner indeed than our 
hero was beginning to wish for him 
with a sort of vague curiosity—this 
Mephistopheles Indian, who presents 
himself pretty much at that same hour 
of night wherein he had come before. 
He came in tremendous spirits, and 
arrayed in all the glory that fits an 
evening party. His face glistened like 
asun over his snowy tie. He glis- 
tened like a snake. 
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“T disturb you,” he said; for Mil- 
drington looked doubtfully at him, 
for he was in that wretched state 
of battle which would now seem to be 
his normal condition. So the Indian 
made directly, as though he were mov- 
ing to the door. 

“Stay,” said the other, “are you in 
such a hurry ?” 

“Well,” said the Indian, “just a 
few minutes—my time is not my own. 
Bless you, I lead such a life of racket- 
ting.” 

And on that text, he forthwith broke 
away into a wild panoramic history 
of all the feats and prancings this 
way of life induced—a rambling dis- 
cursive monologue, voluble, fluent, 
and even witty; but to his listener 
utterly unacceptable, who would then 
have welcomed but a single topic, 
about which it must be borne in mind 
he felt but that sensation known as 
the purest curiosity. Finally he rose 
to go away, blessing his soul but that 
he had no idea it was so late. 

“Still,” said he, smiling and tap- 
ping the deeds and papers playfully, 
“still burrowing in the marriage 
question. See your way yet any way 
nearer to a solution ?” 

“Talking of marriage,” said the 
other, with a rather feeble apropos, 
“is that piece of news you told me of 
that other evening, confirmed, about 
Codlins’ or Fairwater’s marriage?” 
(Note he did not say Miss Boleyn’s 
marriage). 

“Bless you! to be sure,” said the 
other : “at least I shall know to-night. 
She goes in state to-night to the play, 
or opera, whatever it is, and I have 
received orders to attend. Poor soul! 
she wants something to keep up her 
—— She finds some relief in all 
these little distractions ; and, you see, 
it prevents her thinking, which is a 
great thing. They tell me she has 
quite lost her spirits. I can’t think 
of her in low spirits; can you? It 
doesn’t fit with our notion of her. Fine 
creature, eh? Well, I must move. 
I shall know everything about it to- 
night. No use asking you to come, 
that I know. You have joined the 
Trappists, I know, ha, ha!” 

And Mephistopheles vanished in a 
loud laugh, yet leaving no sulphu- 
reous vapours behind. 











































































































































































































































































































VIL. 
SAMSON AND DELILAH ! 


But a thick cloud had again inter- 
vened between our hero and his work. 
What?—stumble into that pitfall 
into which he had before made so 
fatal a plunge? Never! Voluntarily 
entangle himself in that net which 
had wound itself round and round 
him until extrication seemed all but 
hopeless! Never! And yet, still for 
the pure curiosity of the thing—nay 
for a sort of balsam to that poor 
wrung heart of his, latterly so cruelly 
tried—or even for a small scrap of 
triumph, infinitely soothing after so 
much tribulation, a distant view of 
the haughty woman in her despond- 
ency, would come very acceptably. 
And if, as something whispered, that 
despondency came of what he sus- 
pected, and had good reason to sus- 
pect, the more acceptable still. Idle 
now to trace the workings and con- 
tention of the man’s mind after this 
interval—the risings, the sinkings, the 
advances, the retreats, the victories, 
and, alas ! the deteats inevitable. We 
know his nature by this time toler- 
ably well. So let it merely be said 
that about ten, the strife was over, 
and he was hurrying away in a se- 
eret sort of fashion to one of the 
royal houses of song, and with an 
opera glass of power, and hidden him- 
self away, in a distinguished sort of 
fashion, in an obscure corner—an un- 
likely stall. Thence he saw the pink 
burnished bearded face of his friend 
flashing down from a height; thence 
he saw the pale marble face of Miss 
Boleyn, intellectual, beautiful as ever, 
yet still in a manner indifferent and 
weary, which with her was so much 
disspiritness ; thence, too, he saw the 
inane mask of Viscount Codlins, put 
forward from behind. Not yet did 
they see him, and while he looked 
and looked with an infatuated stare 
which would have made anyone re- 
markable, no light came into her 
eyes, nor colour into her cheeks, at 
the ardour of the Codlins’ devotion. 
Mildrington knew but little of what 
music was played that night. A week 
after he might have been pressed by 
affidavit or rack, and he could not 
have told what immortal work it 
yas or what immortal maestro, He 
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took no thought of the laced and fur- 
belowed figures stamping it to and 
fro, flourishing swords, and declaring 
a passionate grief through the agency 
of an Ut in alt. Neither did he take 
note of an agitated and tumultuous 
orchestra—of the frantic fiddles—of 
the noisy contra basses, stumbling 
awkwardly after the rest, the ele- 
phants of the orchestra, the flurry 
and hurly-burly of the great instru- 
mental miscellany, with its tremolos 
and crescendos, and mysterious still- 
ness and boisterous tumult, were all 
for himasnothing. There was music 
of another order for him. 

But before the last act came about 
he was detected, as was indeed only 
natural. That was a foolish and 
boastful security of his in his corner. 
And presently the glorified Indian, in 
his evening raiment, had stolen down 
from Olympus, and was beside him. 

“ Ah,” he said, “what a sly cun- 
ning trick to serve mein this way. I 
thought ‘Drelincourt and Drelin- 
court’ could not spare you ; but it was 
hard to resist so fine an opera, and 
you were always a fanatic in music, 
weren’t you ?” 

He looked so queerly as he put 
this question that Mildrington was 
convinced that he knew perfectly 
that music was distasteful to him. 

“T was tired,” he said, “and came 
here for a change.” 

“To be sure,” said the other ; “and, 
for a change, suppose you come up 
to our box—her box—that is, Miss 
Boleyn’s.” 

Mildrington started back. 

“Oh, never: that is impossible,” 
he said. “I must go away.” 

“Go away, and the grand scena to 
come. Was there ever such madness. 
Besides, I must tell you, it would be 
rude-—you were sent for. I was told 
to bring you.” 

“She told you,” said Mildrington, 
stupified. 

“Good gracious me, yes! Why 
how strange thisis. I thought you 
were both the greatest friends. Be- 
sides, youre a man of the world, 
Mildrington ; and you must consider 
that she, knowing nothing of that— 
hem !—business, it will seem a little 
odd, and ”—— 

“Let us go,” said Mildrington, 
rising. 

In a few seconds more they were 
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in Olympus. In a few seconds that 
little den, or large ladies’ trunk, which 
bears the name of a box, was reached, 
and Mildrington was again speaking 
to that strange woman, with whom 
he had not spoken since what he 
always held to be that fatal night. 
Here was Viscount Codlins now, 
from a mere chrysalis, become an 
aristocratic butterfly, and Earl of 
Fairwater, sitting as it were at the 
feet of the lady. There was another 
lady present too, of riper years, ga- 
zetted a matron, and whose function 
was as it were to be policeman of the 
decorums. She neither spoke nor 
moved, but smiled at furthest, never 
travelling outside her beat. 

There was a certain obscurity in the 
box, as there always is in these mo- 
dern cells of the Little Ease. No 
one saw how this hero and heroine 
met. 

“Come,” said she, to Mrs. 
“will you sit in front. I am tired of 
their shriekings. Lord Fairwater, 
entertain Mrs. ——, while I and my 
old friend, Mr. Mildrington, have a 
talk.” 

The new earl did not relish this 
intrusion, and got up from his 
knees—morally speaking—ruefully 
enough. The Indian, who was as it 
were the “bringer” of the recruit, 
went to the front patiently and dis- 
creetly, and without receiving orders 
of any kind. 

Mildrington had been brought cap- 
tive to Delilah, and under compul- 
sion. He thought bitterly of her 
neglect, which he reasonably set down 
to cruel and unfair motives, viz., a 
change in his worldly fortunes, which 
had lowered him below her notice. 
He spoke, therefore, stiffly and coldly. 
But very few could withstand Delilah. 

“So,” she said, “you have ut- 
terly forsworn me—laid me under a 
ban.” 

“ Not in the least,” said the other, 
still icily; “circumstances have 
thrown us back again into our own 
different spheres.” 

“Still those spheres have been so 
close—next door to each other, I may 
say—that was surely no reason. 
have been here I don’t know how 
long.” 

“T did not know it,” said he; 
“and if I did, I am afraid it would 
not have helped me. Besides, there 
were better reasons. I have met 
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with all manner of reverses and an- 
noyances. The blight of ill-success 
has settled on me. It does not do for 
the grand and the beautiful to brush 
against ruins and decay. As of course 
you know already, my excellent pa- 
rent has cut me adrift—possibly, you 
know why ?” he added, with a search- 
ing inquisitive look. 

“T am not let into those family 
mysteries,” she said. “I never ask 
toknowthem. There are often faults 
on both sides.” 

“ Of course,” he said ; “ but in this 
instance,” he added, with something 
like a sneer, “the sin is all on his 
head who sits beside you. Can you 
now, after this, patiently tolerate the 
prodigal, for whom, alas! there is no 
fatted calf to be killed.” 

“T have had my own troubles, too,” 
she said, with a low soft voice, as 
though she were talking to herself. 
“They are coming on me fresh every 
day ; and, what is worst of all, I am 
thrown completely back upon my- 
self.” 

“Then you have no lack of resour- 
ces,” with a little harshness. 

The reply was only a look—a look 
of deprecation. 

“You are as terrible to your friends 
as to your enemies. I suppose now 
you do not care to distinguish be- 
tween them. What would / give for 
a friend now—one that I could speak 
freely to and consult—one that would 
advise and counsel me at a moment 
when I want advice and counsel and 
true assistance more than ever woman 
did?” 

“You !” said Mildrington. “You! 
Excellent. I am sure if I were to 
look through the world—I mean the 
world that J know—there is no one 
I would so soon select as favoured 
with every blessing—position, wealth, 
intellect, beauty, and a coronet (if we 
are to believe the story) waiting ready 
to be picked up—if not already picked 
up. Why you ought tobe happy ; and 
you are happy, according to all known 
laws and precedents.” 

“ Ah, Isee,” she said; “still the old 
sarcasm—with this difference, that 
you formerly kept it by for a wicked 
world that richly deserved it. How- 
ever, no matter. I thought to-night 
that you would have helped me, for 
I am in sore distress. But you are 
a little changed.” 

“T am,” said Mildrington, grimly. 
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“ Very well,” she said, with a sigh. 
The audience is finished. We may 
admit the mob. Which do you like 
best, Verdi or Rossini ?” 

He gave a loud harsh laugh. 

“Seriously,” he went on, “I have 
had much to worry me of late, more 
than I shall ever tell to any one. I 
dare say it has changed me, and you 
think me hard and cold. You must 
have indulgence for me. You will, I 
am sure. And if you knew it all, if 
I dare tell you all”—— 

“T believe it, I believe it,” she said, 
interrupting him aay 9 “Tell me 
—I am very selfish—but I do wish to 
see you particularly.” She lowered 
her voice. “I have no one to consult. 
My father does not understand me; 
my friends are fashionable friends ; 
myself I distrust; those whom I 
thought had some feeling for me, I 
now find think me of the same stuff as 
the rest of the common herd. Do 
help me; you must tell me what to 
do; you, with that clear, farseeing, 
cold, hard intellect of yours. They 
want to force me to take an odious 
step ; will you come.” 

Mildrington smiled. The flattery 
was sweet, very sweet, and judiciously 
mixed. 

“So it is true,” he said. 

“ Will you come ?” she said, almost 
imploringly. 

Delilah had the open shears once 
more in her fingers, and the poor 
foolish Samson was again going to 
sleep in her lap, but for the last time. 
This little chronicle has not very 
much more to run. 

* You will come ?—four o’clock.” 

The old heavy sleep was beginning 
to seal up the eyes of Samson, and 
he stammered out a feeble hesitating 
“ es.” 

Delilah stooped forward to the 
front, with a strange exultant smile 
of triumph on her face, to see the 
prima donna heroine execute superb 
and flying soulades in the agonies of 
death. She began to speak with her 
Earl ci devant Codlins, but he was 
moody, not to say surly. Finally, 
heroine being reasonably presumed 
to have precipitated the otherwise 
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gradual approaches of the great King 
of Terrors by those preternatural 
vocal exertions, was finally carried 
away for decent interment behind the 
scenes. 

Miss Boleyn’s carriage was called. 

“You must come with us,” she 
whispered. 

Irresolute Samson stopped, uncer- 
tain what todo. But he did not go, 
possibly from a whim. To-morrow, 
at four, was not so many centuries 
away—and so, with the Codlins’ eyes 
glaring on him somewhat fiercely, he 
went his way. 

Went with him, too, the Indian Ir- 
regular, Grainger. He had been 
thirsty between the acts, and had 
slaked that thirst copiously and in- 
discreetly, as the manner of Indians 
is; therefore the shining cheeks shone 
with yet higher polish, and the fierce 
eyes sparkled yet more fiercely. He 
took Mildrington’s arm, who did not 
by any means reciprocate this new 
affection. 

“This is perfectly tropical!” he 
said ; “I must have something to 
drink. By Jove, sir, you did splen- 
didly to-night—never saw any thing 
better. That ape, Codlins, thinks he 
has it his own way; that he has only 
to say ‘Yaw, haw,’ and the woman is 
his. Whatanass! No, no, my boy, 
we'll cut the ground from under him! 
I don’t think he’s spoken as yet, 
unless to-night; but he was in such 
a d——d bad humour, I think he 
was not in the mind exactly. You 
did that for him! Yow soured him 
finely, and did it well too. We may 
put a spoke in his wheel yet, and 
keep her from throwing herself away 
on such a thingas that. Noble crea- 
ture she is! Fine creature !” adds the 
Indian Major, with extraordinary fer- 
vour. 

“Oh!” says Mr. Mildrington to 
himself, “I begin to see! How disin- 
terested our friend is! He is kind 
enough to make me useful to him. 
‘Truth in wine,’ is not so badamotto.” 

And he bad him good night at his 
own door. He then passed on to 


those chambers of the Dismal Swamp 
—his own rooms. 
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THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, 6. 


So the housekeeper spake, and the chief rush’d forth of the palace, 
Back by the way he had come through the well-built streets to betake him. 
When through the broad town speeding, at length he nearéd the Scan 
Gates, whereout on the open beyond he was minded to issue, 

Thither his wife well-dower’d he saw come running to meet him ; 

Even Andromache, daughter of that high-spirited hero, 

O’er the Cilician people who reignéd, Eétion namely, 

Him who dwelléd in Thebes, in Thebes by the wood-cover’d Placus : 

Unto the brighthelm’d Hector belongéd Kétion’s daughter, 

Who now forward to meet him came, and beside her a servant 

Bearing a child at her bosom, a babe all tender and foolish : 

Like to a beauteous star was Hectorides dearly beloved : 

He by Hector was call’d Scamandrius, but by all others 

Astyanax, for on Hector alone hung Ilion’s safety. 

Then did the father smile on the boy, as he silently watch’d him; 

But by his side o’erflowing with tears Andromache placed her, 

Seizing his hand, clung to it, and call’d him by name, and besought him : 
- Worshipful lord, thy rage will undo thee! thou hast no pity 

Either on this dumb babe or my hapless self, who will soon be 

Widow’d of thee; for in one strong rush will the banded Achaians 

Do thee quickly to death ; and for me when thou art amissing, 

Better it were to be lying below in the ground, for no other 

Solace awaits me, if e’er thou bringst thy ruin upon thee : 

Nothing but sorrow ; for I have no father or reverend mother. 

He, my father, indeed, was slain by the lordly Achilles, 

Who having won by storm the fair-lying Cilician city, 

Thebes of the towering gates, and slain ‘Eétion also, 

Spoiléd him not of his armour, for that he counted as sinful ; 

But with the body he burnéd the arms all cunningly fashion’d : 

Over him then he builded a tomb ; and the senate of the mountains, 

Daughters of Jove stormruling, an elmgrove planted around it. 

Then, of the brethren seven whom erst I knew in the palace, 

All on the one same day were hurried together to Hades, 

All in the midst of the snowwhite ewes and slowgoing oxen 

Done to a violent death by the great swift-footed Achilles. 

But for my mother who then did reign by the wood-cover’d Placus, 

Hither at first he brought her along with the rest of his booty, 

Afterward sent her away in return for a measureless guerdon. 

Her in her father’s halls slew Artemis, hungriest archer. 

Thou then, Hector, to me both father and reverend mother 

Art, and a brother indeed, and the blooming mate of my pillow. 

Oh, for this once have pity, and rest thee here on the tower, 

Lest thou haply the child make em, his mother a widow ! 

Hard by the figtree yonder array thy men, where the city 

Easiest is to assail, and the wall seems fitted for climbing. 

Thrice already thereat have the boldest struggled to enter, 

Led by the Ajax pair and Tydeus’ valiant offspring, 

And by Idomeneus widely renownéd, and both the Atreida : 

Either, I ween, hath some one learnéd in soothsaying told them 

This, or of their own fancy, perchance, they are movéd and bidden.” 

Back to her then spake Hector, the mighty, the fluttering-crested :— 
“T too, wife, of all this do bethink me; yet sorely the Trojan 
Men and the longrobed women of Troy were I shamed to encounter, 
If like a cowardly wretch I skulkéd afar from the battle : 
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Nor would my own heart bear it, for alway I learn’d to acquit me 
Boldly, and ever to fight in the foremost rank of the Trojans, 
Both for my own good name contending and that of my f father : 
Ay, for the day will come, my heart full clearly foresees it, 
Clearly my mind, when sacred Troy shall have utterly perish’d ; 
Priam too, and the people of Priam, redoubtable spearman. 

But far less do I care for the coming woes of the Trojans, 

Less for the sorrows of Hecuba’s se if, or of Priam, the ruler, 

Or for my brethren’s eke, who vali: int being and many 

Low in the dust shall fall by the weapons of furious foemen, 
Than for thy own great sorrow when some steeleoated Achaian 
Leads thee weeping away in the hour of thy forfeited freedom, 
Doom’d thenceforth to be weaving the web for another in Argos, 
Or to be filling the urn from Messé¢is or fount Hyperéa, 

Sorely against thy will; but strong is the need that will urge thee. 
Haply will some one say, when he sees thee tearfully toiling, 
‘There goeth Hector’s w idow ! Among steed-mastering Trojans 
Foremost ever was he in the fight round Ilion city.’ 

So will he haply be saying, and still new grief will assail thee, 
Wanting a hero strong to avert the ill hour of thy bondage. 

But may the earth lie mounded above my body to hide me 
Wholly, or ever I hear thy ery and the noise of thy capture!” 

These words spoken, towards his child the illustrious Hector 
Reach’d, but swiftly the boy to the breast of his neatclad bearer 
Shrunk back crying, for greatly the sight of his father dismay’d him. 
2 ‘righten’d he was at seeing the burnish’d brass and the dreadful 
Nodding of horsehair plumes all over the top of the helmet. 

Thereat laughéd his father dear and his reverend mother : 

Then from his head displacing the helmet, illustrious Hector 

Laid it apart on the ground, where it beain’d all over with brightness. 
Presently, when in his arms he had tost his darling and kiss’d him, 
Spake he also in prayer to Jove and the other Immortals: 

“(rant thou, Jove, and the rest of ye Gods that, like to myself now, 

This my boy hereafter may win large fame of the Trojans! 

His be the prowess of Hector, and strongly in Ilion rule he! 

Nay, but of him when he cometh anon from the wars, may another 
Say, ‘much better is he than his father; and bloody his spoils be, 
Won by the death of a foe ; and glad be the heart of his mother.” 

These words spoken, the child in the arms of his cherished housemate 
Laid he, and she in her own sweet-scented bosom receiv’d it, 
Smiling amidst her tears: and pity had he when he saw them ; 

So with his hand he sooth’d her, and call’d her by name, and besought her. 

“Never in heart, dear lady, be too much troubled about me! 

No man ever before the right hour will send me to Hades: 
Neither hath any one ever his doom, were it happy or evil, 
Come to escape, I trow, when once it began to approach him. 
But to thy home now going, in thine own travail employ thee 
Both with the loom and spindle, and likewise bid the attendants 
Follow their several tasks, while all we men, and above all 
Others of [lion birth, my self, in the battle are toiling.” 

When he had spoken, the farfamed warrior caught up his helmet 
Waving with horsehair ; but to her home with many a backward 
Gaze, with a plenteous raining of tears his wife had departed. 

Soon thereafter she came to the fairlying palace of Hector, 

Slayer of men, and within of her serving-women a plenty 

Found she; and wide thereon was the wail she stirréd among them. 
There in his own house Hector, while yet he was living, bemoan’d they ; 
Saying within themselves that back from the war he would never 

More come thither, escaping the wrathdriven hands of the Argives. 


L, J. T. 
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THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Ir is very pleasant for people who 
hate to think much about any thing, 
or to hold their judgment in any long 
suspense, to hear some bold assertion 
put forward by those who speak asif 
nature had given them the only true 
key to the unravelling of her count- 
less mysteries. When once you are 
assured by somebody that the French, 
for instance, will never be fit for free- 
dom ; that the world must come to an 
end within so many years; or that 
millions of men are born entirely for 
the good of a favoured few, do you 
not feel that the question has been 
settled once for all,that Heaven itself 
has spoken by the mouth of its chosen 
witness ? Further doubting would 
be rank blasphemy, when some one 
speaking with such a show of autho- 
rity has laid down the law for ever. 
Something of this kind was felt by 
many simple folk on reading Mr. An- 
thony Trollope’s book of West Indian 
travel, published some two years ago. 
There was a smart air of special in- 
sight in his way of handling divers 
great questions, aided perhaps at 
times by a volley of sentences twisted 
after the very pattern of Carlylese 
extravagance. In many pagesof flashy 
writing, in which some shrewdness 
and sound sense were mingled with 
a good deal of one-sided logic and 
rash assumption, he discoursed on the 
virtues of West Indian planters, and 
the vices of negro humanity, just as if 
it was really possible, in a very few 
weeks’ sojourn, to learn all about 
either, from the lips of a class by no 
means likely to condemn itself; as if 
it was a well-known fact that God 
made the negro fit for nothing else 
than hard bodily toil in the tropics, 
under a white master ; or as if a free 
negro in the West Indies ought to be 
punished and despised because, being 
easily satisfied with ordinary earnings, 
he did not always choose to work as 
many hours as his employer wanted 
him. = 
Even for lovers of strong opinions, 
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smartly expressed, it may be worth a 
few hours’ reading, to learn what 
another traveller, who spent more 
months in Jamaica than Mr. Trollope 
spent weeks, has to say on the other 
side. Besides having the advantage 
in length of time, Mr. Underhill’s 
visit to the West Indies happened a 
year or two later than Mr. Trollope’s.* 
If the latter hates a Baptist like poi- 
son, as he himself virtually owns, and 
pursues his researches among the Eng- 
lish-born planter class alone, Mr. Un- 
derhill travels as a delegate from the 
Baptist Missionary Society; and while 
showing somewhat of a sectarian bias, 
takes care to study his subject from 
many different sides. Mingling freely 
with men of all classes, he seems to 
have found all equally willing to 
answer the questions he chose to ask. 
From government officers, planters, 
ministers, and peasantry, he has man- 
aged to glean a store of information, 
which, with all allowance for his own 
special leanings, does certainly offer 
us an amended version of the story 
told by Mr. Trollope. If the latter 
gentleman’s style is often the livelier 
of the two, that of Mr. Underhill 
has a quiet equable flow, better suited 
to the gravity of his subject, always 
free from wilful affectations, and in 
its more descriptive passages fully 
equalling the best of Mr. Trollope’s. 
Amore motley population than that 
of the West Indian Islands it would 
be hard to find anywhere, save per- 
haps in some seaport towns. In Tri- 
nidad, for instance, which we took 
from the French, there are, to begin 
with, remnants of the old Spanish 
stock, by which it was first peopled. 
Then come the descendants of French 
refugees from Hayti, and of French 
settlers from France, Canada, and 
elsewhere, whose language may still 
be heard among many of the common 
eople, once theirslaves, and still mem- 
oo of the Romish Church. Besides 
the negroes who speak French, there 
is a growing number of those who 
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talk the broken English, which cus- 
tom has set apart for negro using all 
overthe English-speaking world. The 
same dialect does duty for the herd of 
Indian and Chinese coolies, who have 
lately been flocking into these islands 
of the Antilles, and between whom 
and the negroes the future peopling 
of Trinidad and Jamaica will most 
likely be shared. There is also a 
large proportion of half-breeds, who 
have won:their way into the higher 
walks of life, filling the Jamaican Par- 
liament, the law courts, the Gover- 
nor’s drawing-room, and now striving 
hard for that social equality which 
the white men still do their best to 
disallow. And lastly, but not in Tri- 
nidad so much as elsewhere, there 
comes at top of all a certain body of 
English planters, some of whom hold 
estates which their ancestors held be- 
fore them for many generations past, 
while others are making or trying to 
make their fortunes on estates bought 
for a mere song from less successful 
members of that white slave-holding 
aristocracy, whose glory waxed dim 
with the loss of their human chattels. 

In Jamaica, Antigua, and Barba- 
does, all old English colonies, the white 
men are mostly of English blood, and 
the negroes of Jamaica still form the 
immense bulk of its population, being 
as three to one of the mulattoes ; 
while the white faces, few as they 
are, seem every year to be growing, 
not only comparatively, but actually 
fewer. Of immigrants from the Indian 
seas, Jamaica’s share has hitherto 
been but small: when Mr. Trollope 
visited her, indeed, few if any had 
begun to arrive, and Mr. Underhill 
saw only the beginning of an experi- 
ment loudly opposed by many self- 
styled friends of negro freedom. But 
in Trinidad this experiment, after a 
trial of sixteen or seventeen years, has 
already proved in the main a marked 
success—a success to which men of 
all classes on the spot have borne a 
cheerful witness. From 1845 till 
after the commercial failures of 
1848, the results obtained were of 
doubtful benefit. Nothing of the 
kind had been tried before, save in a 
fitful and feeble way. The Govern- 
ment and the planters were still at 
issue as to the terms on which 
these coolies should be hired out. 
Many of the immigrants had come 
out of Indian gaols, or from the sewn 
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of Indian cities and towns. Both 
planters and coolies were prone to 
make light of their mutual obligations; 
and if the former forgot they were no 
longer dealing with slaves, the latter 
would revenge themselves by running 
away, would sometimes, doubtless, 
run away without due cause. During 
the unhappy years which followed 
the repeal of differential duties on 
slave-grown sugar, scores of planters 
became bankrupt, and numbers of 
poor coolies, lacking an employer, 
died from want or filled the public 
asylums. But in 1849, under the able 
government of Lord Harris, an im- 
proved immigration act was passed, 
which, especially since its further 
amendment in 1854, has worked to 
the general satisfaction of all directly 
concerned. By this act all possible 
power is placed in the government- 
agent’s hands to guard the coolie’s 
interests against breach of faith on 
the part of his employer, and some 
strong checks are also furnished 
against any desire on the coolie’s part 
to exchange his allotted service for a 
life of idleness in the bush or of utter 
vagrancy in the towns. Of the good 
therefrom already resulting, Mr. Un- 
derhill heard the most pleasing ac- 
counts on all sides, from “Government 
officials, planters, managers, mission- 
aries, storekeepers, and the coolies 
themselves.” Men of the most opposite 
opinions on other points all condur- 
red in praising the new system. After 
much inquiry, he did not hear of one 
complaint. His own Indian experi- 
ences enabled him to push the inquiry 
yet further :— 


“The huts of the coolies, to say the least, 
are better than the cabins they usually in- 
habit in India. The people look well fed, 
happy, and contented. I spoke with men 
from many parts of India, from East Ben- 
gal, Behar, the North West Provinces, and 
from Oude, and that away from the estates, 
on the roadside,—every one expressed him- 
self as pleased with his lot. ‘This, good 
country,’ was a frequent reply to the ques- 
tion put.” 


_ The working of the new system has 
given the Trinidad planters a fresh 
start in their old fields of profit. Al- 
ready the amount of land under cul- 
ture has wellnigh doubled itself. 
Year by year more sugar is grown, 
until the exports for 1859 reached 
twice the amount of those for 1842, 
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Many estates which had long been 
worthless have recovered themselves, 
while others have doubled their value 
in less than twenty.years. More and 
more capital is laying out on land and 
machinery. Wages have risen where 
many people foretold their fall. After 
their ten years’ service not a few coo- 
lies have returned to India the richer 
by hundreds of pounds. Of four 
thousand entitled to return in 1859, 
not two hundred were found ready to 
sail by the next available ship. Even 
of those who return home when their 
time is up, many come back again to 
work out a fresh contract, or to start 
on their own account with their wives 
and children. A good many of the 
Chinese immigrants havesettled down 
in the island as shopkeepers and 
market-gardeners. Whilethe Indian 
coolies work on the plantations, the 
old negro class finds no lack of em- 
ployment at the higher wages given 
to artisans and skilled workmen. The 
only weak point of the immigration 
system is to be found in the first 
stages of the immigrant’s career. 
There is reason to fear that some have 
been kidnapped under false pretences, 
and the deathrate on board an emi- 
grant ship sometimes betokens want 
of care either in the selection or the 
transmission of coolies. The latter 
evil admits of easier cure than the 
former, which recruits for labour in 
West Indian sugar-grounds bear in 
common with recruits for the British 
armies. As it is, however, the death- 
rate in many voyages’ has been re- 
markably small; and in the French 
ships plying between India and Mar- 
tinique, under rules which weed out 
all but sound well-grown labourers 
within forty years of age, not more 
than one per cent. of those shipped 
(lies on the passage. That the deaths 
in our own ships ought not to come 
from overcrowding, may be gathered 
from the fact that Indian coolies are 
by law allowed more shiproom than 
British soldiers. 

All this offers a cheering contrast 
to the state of Trinidad for the first 
few years after the emancipation of 
the negroes in 1838. Then, indeed, 
the whole island suffered, as did its 
neighbours under our rule, from the 
sudden exchange of an a vicious 
system for a freedom too lightly curbed 
by existing laws. The freed negroes 
revelled in a licence natural enough to 
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men who had theretofore been worked 
harder and treated too often worse 
than dumb cattle, and the planters 
had too much ground for complain- 
ing that their old slaves would nei- 
ther work for them any more, nor 
refrain from squatting on their lands. 
Luckily for itself, however, Trinidad 
was a Crown colony, without a legis- 
lature of its own; and the home go- 
vernment did its best to hold the bal- 
ance even between planters and pea- 
santry. Contract laws, and laws for 
encouraging the purchase of freehold 
land from the Crown, were followed 
up by other wise measures, of which 
the present immigration rules are the 
latest fruit. From the days of Lord 
Harris until now, the island has been 
steadily improving; a better feeling 
has sprung up between the white and 
black races ; the latter have begun to 
show themselves not unfitted for the 
freedom so long withheld, while the 
former have at last found out what 
Lord Bacon preached two centuries 
and a-half ago, that “it is cheaper to 
hire the labour of freemen than to 
compel the labour of slaves.” 

On this question of immigration 
Mr. Trollope is thoroughly at one 
with Mr. Underhill. Indeed, the only 
possible objection open at the outset 
was one which the issue has, so far, 
wholly disproved. Some over zealous 
friends of the black man smelt mis- 
chief to their client in the admission 
of foreign candidates for the work he 
declined to do. The rights of negro 
labour, by others called negro lazi- 
ness, were infringed, they said, by a 
scheme which enabled the planters to 
dispense with the services of men no 
longer willing to work on the terms 
proposed. It was averred, in short, 
that Trinidad had mouths enough to 
feed already, and could find no room 
for new-comers without doing more 
or less harm to her own children. In 
lain truth this theory, as applied to 

‘rinidad, was that selfishly exclusive 
one which Manchester men uphold 
when they cry out for a reduction of 
Canadian tariffs, or abuse the Go- 
vernment for trying to utilize the la- 
bour of their own soldiers. For one 
reason and another, the negroes could 
seldom be coaxed to work regularly 
on the plantations. What were the 
planters to do? Utterly ruin them- 
selves by offering double wage, or bid 
for fresh hands from whatever quar- 
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ter? Not being more anxious than 

Englishmen are at home to hasten 

their own downfall, they naturally 

chose the latter course, and have 

thereby succeeded in bettering, not 

only themselves, but the negroes 
also. For wherever the coolies have 
been set to work, the negroes too have 
found new fields of profit opened to 
their hands. For every acre of land 
brought under tillage—and Trinidad 
has thousands more still lying idle— 
so many negroes have gained high 
wages in the work of clearing, fenc- 
ing, and draining the land, of prepar- 
ing the sugar for the market, of fur- 
nishing food for the cattle, and all 
things needful for the coolies. In 
short, the darkskinned races’ have 
each its own field of work and use- 
fulness. They who have been taught 
to look on the negro as having hardly 
more wits than a horse, will be sur- 
prised to hear, through Mr. Under- 
hill, that “the Inspector of Public 
Works employs none but creoles (by 
which are here meant creole negroes) 
on the roads and bridgesnow in course 
of erection ; that, in fact, they mono- 
»olize all the better kinds of manual 
abour. Wherever skill is required, 
they are the parties to undertake the 
work.” It is curious to compare this 
statement with some of those in Mr. 
Trollope’s volume. If the coolies 
“greatly excel the negro in intelli- 
gence,” how is it that the latter can 
always command the higher wages ? 

As to another objection advanced 
in aid of the former one by the friends 
of the black man, to wit, that immi- 
grants bound to service for a term 
of years are next door to downright 
slaves, all we can do is to ask what 
such objectors think of apprenticing 
youths to various trades, or of en- 
listing soldiers for ten years at a time. 
If the connexion between soldiering 
and slavery fails to discover itself to 
most eyes, it were a needless task to 
dislink the idea of slavery from a con- 
tract carried out under the law’s eye, 
and limiting the workman’s service 
to three years at one stretch, renew- 
able afterwards only from year to 
year. 

The same measures which have 
fared so well in Trinidad, are now on 
trial in the “Queen of the Antilles,” 
with every chance, we hope, of the 
same success. There is plenty of 
room in Jamaica for all the immi- 
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grants who are likely to find their 
way thither for many years to come. 
Its tracts of virgin forest and ruinous 
sugar-grounds offer a fine opening for 
almost any amount of fresh capital. 
If past experience elsewhere be a clue 
to what may be expected here, any 
new impulse given to productive en- 
terprise must end in raising the price 
of labour here also. Hitherto, indeed, 
the planters of Jamaica have suffered 
more than those of, perhaps, any other 
island from the combined effects of 
slave-emancipation and free trade in 
sugar. Between the years 1840 and 
1850 hundreds of estates were brought 
to the hammer; and scores are still 
lying ruinous and deserted, for want 
of hands or money, or both combined, 
to work them. But even in Jamaica 
enough still remain to show, by their 
present appearance, how little cause 
there is to distrust the future. It is 
still worth the planter’s while to grow 
his sugar and distil his rum. If his 
name stand well among the negroes 
as a good master and a fair dealer, 
they will often work for him with as 
good a will as they work on their own 
bits of land. If negroes cannot or 
will not come to his help, he can now 
fall back on the coolies, who have 
much less inducement to keep away. 
But if he hopes to prosper, he must 
look after his own estates. Let him 
live elsewhere, and the profits he 
would otherwise make are pretty sure 
to. be swallowed up by middlemen, 
attorneys, and such like parasites of 
absentee capitalists in all parts of the 
world. For, according to Mr. Under- 
hill, sugar in Jamaica would at pre- 
sent hardly be worth the cost of 
making, but for the profits derived 
from the sale of rum. 

That Jamaica will not soon, if ever, 
renew her old glories, we may readily 
believe. Her present state may almost 
be typified in the tokens of decayed 
splendour which hang about her chief 
seaport, Kingston. Empty houses, 
with rotten, weed-covered roofs, and 
streets unpaved, unswept, and teem- 
ing with all manner of garbage, too 
strongly remind the traveller that 
Kingston has lost a great deal of its 
old commanding trade, as a half-way 
station between Europe and the 
American coast. But for some part 
of the general decline the planters 
have to thank themselves rather than 
the government, whose measures, with 
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regard to slaves and sugar, are made 
to bear the lion’s share of blame. 
The emancipation of the slaves did 
not happen suddenly. 

The slave-trade had been declared 
unlawful twenty years before. The 
question of slavery had been dis- 
cussed by British parliaments, and 
the public feeling against slavery had 
been growing stronger and stronger 
for the thirty years before that. If 
the planters of 1838 had been wise in 
their generation, they would have 
taken fit precautions against the evils 
they were ready enough to forebode. 
They would have sought, by kindness 
and fair-dealing, to overcome before- 
hand the aversion which a freedman 
would else be sure to feel for the ser- 
vice he had been forced to render as 
a slave. Some effort might have been 
made to educate the negro for his 
coming change. But, embittered, 
perhaps, by the outbreak of 1832, the 
planters seem, on the whole, to have 
thought of nothing but getting the 
utmost work out of their slaves during 
the last years of their legal bondage. 
So when the slaves became free, few 
of them would work on the old plan- 
tations, if they éould manage to live 
elsewhere. Those who had had good 
masters still continued to work for 
them ; but numbers vanished into the 
woods and towns, or squatted on the 
lands of their late owners. By way of 
mending matters, the colonial parlia- 
ment framed all sorts of harsh enact- 
ments for restraining, indirectly, the 
efforts of the black men to gain a 
livelihood on their own lands in their 
own way. Luckily these enactments 
were almost always disallowed by the 
home Governments ; but the know- 
ledge of what they had thus escaped 
did not tend to soften the ill-will of 
the black people towards their white 
ill-wishers. 

So, too, it was very well to say that 
Peel’s bill for equalizing the sugar- 
duties once more drove the planting 
interest into fresh embarrassments. 
Yet the process, whether in itself it 
might have been blamable or not, was 
carried out gradually, after fair warn- 
ing. The planters could have foreseen 
the coming of such an issue in the 
many previous tokens of the public 
feeling. But they sat still, and mur- 
mured against the Government, in- 
stead of trying their best to ride out 
the inevitable crisis. During the years 
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of gradual abatement in their protec- 
tive duties, they had time to take in 
sail, and put the ship’s head in the 
safest direction. But the squall found 
them generally unprepared, and great 
was the damage it therefore did them. 

Much of this we gather from the 
general purport of Mr. Underhill’s 
statements. If England has any 
cause to blame herself for West In- 
dian disasters, we cannot help tracing 
the largest share of mischief to the 
colonists’ own doors. So, too, when 
the latter find fault with the negroes 
around them, it seems clear, if Mr. 
Underhill had not fairly told us so, 
that they themselves have to answer 
for much of the evil they decry, while 
some of it exists only in special cases 
or in milder forms. “ Ye are idle, ye 
are idle,” is the commonest charge 
brought against the black man. If 
it were wholly true, it would prove 
nothing save the need for importing 
more industrious hands from other 
countries. How many men of almost 
any race in the world would work 
merely for working sake? Are Asi- 
atics fond of toil? Are Frenchmen 
or Spaniards renowned for working 
hard? Does not even an Englishman 
enjoy his hours of idleness? The 
curse of Adam falls hard on populous 
countries and colder climes, but in 
the broad tropical plains and forests 
man lives contented with the very 
smallest amount of fruitful labour. 
Earth to him is the kindest of nursing 
mothers, yielding at the lightest pres- 
sure an overflowing store of whole- 
some meat and drink. What cares 
he for long hours of work in broiling 
sane-fields at a shilling or so a-day, 
when he can live comfortably for al- 
most nothing, or earn more money 
by less toilsome means? And in 
truth he has several good reasons for 
being what planters call lazy. In 
little more than twenty years he has 
not had time to forget all that he suf- 
fered in the days of his bondage under 
vareless masters and cruel overseers. 
Nor has his old fear and distrust of 
the white man been lessened by the 
white man’s general conduct towards 
him since the day of his newfound 
freedom. Scorn and hatred on the 
one side have bred their natural 
fruits on the other. Of course the 
exceptions are many, and the negroes 
are naturally-a forgiving race. Doubt- 
less there are scores of Jamaican 
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planters who have succeeded in win- 
ning the respect, sometimes the sym- 

athies, of their black neighbours. 
They who are known to pay punctu- 
ally for work done, are generally sure 
of getting the work done to their con- 
tentment. But then again, the plan- 
ters are commonly in greatest need of 
workmen at the very time when the 
negroes have most call to look after 
their own crops. For these black 
peasants are mostly farmers in a small 
way, over and above their other trades 
or callings. They grow coffee and 
sugar for their own use; sometimes, 
also, for exportation. Moreover, if 
we may trust the answers given again 
and again to Mr. Underhill by black 
men throughout the country, it is cer- 
tain that all respectable welldoing 
negroes dread the moral mischiefs too 
often produced by working among the 
canes. Rum without end and promis- 
cuous sleeping together of both sexes 
do not, strange as some people may 
think it, satisfy the soul’s cravings of 
even an average negro, especially 
when, with more labour, he earns only 
half as much in the cane-field as he 
can do in market-gardening and car- 
pentry of various kinds. Hence it is 
that only the lowest, most reckless 
class of negroes comnionly offer them- 
selves for field work on the sugar 
estates ; and the planters, judging 
from these specimens, mistakenly de- 
nounce the whole race as idle and 
morally worthless. 

Of the alleged vices of the negro 
character, indeed, it is too much the 
fashion to speak, as if they were all 
equally proven, all alike inseparable 
from negro nature. This may in part 
be a reaction from the overdone sym- 
pathy shown for every thing black by 
many zealots of a cause in itself most 
worthy of our warmest countenance. 
Yet, to do the negro justice, we must 
carefully remember for many years to 
come, that only yesterday he was a 
slave who the day before had been a 
mere savage, and that slavery will 
always, under the best of circumstan- 
ces, tend more and more to degrade 
and brutalize whoever passes under 
its yoke. Its blighting influence both 
on master and slave is not the less 
sure for being often stealthy. All 
forms of despotism are more or less 
mischievous, and this is infinitely the 
worst of all. No one who has fairly 
studied human nature can doubt the 
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inexorable logic of such a work as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” No one who 
has read the history of modern Greece, 
or lived for a few years in India, can 
deny the unwholesome effects of un- 
controlled power, whether on the con- 
quered or the conquering race. The 
strong but too readily trample on 
the weak; and, as the latter sink in the 
moral scale, they inevitably drag the 
former down with them. Even in 
India too many Englishmen end with 
unconsciousill-usage of the men whom 
they began by only despising. If you 
learn to regard your servant as no bet- 
ter than a mere beast, you will come 
in due time to treat him worse than 
a mere beast. And this we fear was 
exactly what happened in the negro’s 
case. Wecaught him a poor ignorant 
savage, and ere long our whips and 
branding-irons hardened him into a 
thief, a liar, an idle, dissolute, brutish 
knave. Religious teaching he had 
none, unless he now and then stole 
away, at the risk of a flogging, to the 
tent or hut of some chance missionary. 
Marriage, with all its attendant ties 
and duties, was a blessing almost un- 
known in the days when wife and 
husband, parent and child, sister and 
brother, might at any moment be 
torn from each other at the white 
man’s will; too often in order that 
some new victim might furnish food 
for his unbridled lusts. Who can 
wonder if the curse thus bequeathed 
by slavery still casts its evil shadow 
over the negro race? Twenty years 
of freedom and religious teaching will 
not undo the fruits of former wrong- 
suffering; of a system which darkene:d 
the soul even more than it wasted the 
body. If in that time the Greeks 
have not become patterns of upright- 
ness and open dealing, if a Calcutta 
judge had lately to repeat the well- 
known cry of false swearing and such- 
like knavery against the Bengalee 
race, what on earth were we to expect 
from our freed negroes for many years 
to come, but continual reminders of 
what we had erewhile helped to make 
them ? 

Yet it is clear from many things 
stated by Mr. Underhill, and from 
some admitted by Mr. Trollope, that 
our West Indian negroes have already 
gone far to prove their brotherhood 
with more civilized races. The earlier 
traveller at least allowed their moral 
superiority to the slaves of Cuba. If 
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they were idle in Jamaica, he was 
fain to admit that they worked hard 
in Barbadoes. Mr. Underhill’s ex- 

rience goes much further, as we 

ave in part already seen. From his 
account we may gather that even now 
the better class of negroes stand far 
above the surrounding level of their 
enslaved brethren in Cuba and the 
Southern States of the (late) American 
Union. In Barbadoes black men who 
had once been slaves, have sometimes 
risen to be themselves planters, own- 
ing estates worth several thousand 
pounds. In Jamaica and Trinidad 
there is no lack of thriving peasant 
farmers and skilled workmen of pure 
negro blood, whose mannersand morals 
would not be deemed on the whole 
unworthy of the same class in other 
lands. The bulk of our free negroes 
have got far beyond the stage of yam- 
eating, jig-dancing happiness alone. 
They have already learned to look on 
concubinage as asin. They are not 
drunkards, neither are they given to 
violent deeds. Their religion may 
not be of the most enlightened sort, 
but the faith they imbibe from their 
Protestant and even their Romish 
teachers does certainly make them 
far more spiritually human than the 
Obeah worship of their fatherland, or 
the swinish no-belief that prevails in 
Cuba. Their children are generally 
learning to read and write. They 
themselves are good customers for 
many little comforts, if not luxuries, 
in the way of clothes, and food, and 
household furniture. Sugar-mills 
abound among them. Numbers would 
willingly embark in the export trade, 
if the local agents would only give 
them fair prices for their goods. Some 
of them have won their way inte the 
law courts. As jurymen, they seem 
to discharge their duties with general 
good sense, and no greater unfairness 
iv special cases than Englishmensome- 
times show. To them, too, is open by 
law the same political career as the 
white settler ie before him; but 
planter influence has hitherto pre- 
vailed to throw all kinds of petty 
hindrances in their path, just as the 
same influence still succeeds in taxing 
the poor man’s comforts and means of 
living, rather than the luxuries of the 
rich. In spite, however, of all draw- 
backs, natural or accidental, the aver- 
age negro has taken a long stride for- 
ward during the last twenty years; 
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and those very airs of dignity and 
outward refinement, which raise many 
a sraile or sneer on the white man’s 
face, betoken the growth within him 
of feelings not unlike those which 
tempt English folk of every class to 
copy the dress and bearing of the class 
above them. How far he is really 
capable of rising in the scale of hu- 
manity, we believe it quite impos- 
sible to lay down. A hundred years 
hence the world will have some 
grounds whereon to build a definite 
theory. At present it has worse than 
none at all. Negro skulls and the 
evidence of slave*owners on the one 
side, are as little trustworthy as the 
glowing accounts of over-credulous 
philanthropists on the other. 

How will Jamaica be peopled a 
hundred yearshence? Mr. Underhill 
remarks a steady falling off in the 
number of white residents, and agrees 
with Mr. Trollope in resting the future 
of those islands on the coming ascend- 
ancy of the brown or mulatto race. 
Men of this race already fill the higher 
places in the state, in the bar, and in 
the general business of life. They are 
deemed superior to the black man 
in intellect, and to the white in bodily 
fitness for a hot’climate. But, as in 
India, the white man dislikes, the 
black man hates or despises them. 
This hatred of black for brown bursts 
forth with fatal effect whenever, as in 
Hayti, the white man is not there to 
check it. Will this instinct ever be 
quite subdued? And how are the 
half-breeds to grow into the lords of 
the future, if the streams of British 
blood keep on dwindling away at the 
present rate? No mixed race ever 
yet throve long without fresh grafts 
fram both the parent stems. Let us 
anyhow pray that the West Indian 
planters may not disappear before the 
other races have grown fit to take up 
the reins of power into their own 
hands. For whenever they pass away, 
the brown men will also in due time 
cease to form a separate breed. With- 
out fresh draughts of white blood to 
keep up the stock, they must inevit- 
ably be swallowed up again into the 
mass of surrounding negroes. This, 
at least, is one of those natural laws 
which the highest types of the animal 
kingdom obey as constantly as the 
lowest. It may be pleasant for the 
philanthropist to map out in his 
mind’s eye the future of a race which 
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shall possess the virtues of either 
parent ; but nature has not yet learned 
to take counsel of mortal man, and all 
we know of her ways goes to prove 
the utter unlikelihood of a race, half 
Saxon, half negro, continuing long to 
flourish in a country void of white 
men, and swarming with black. 

From the social prospects of Ja- 
maica we aretempted, notirrelevantly, 
to glance awhile at the slave-holding 
States of the late American Union. 
There, if American writers may be 
trusted, the white population would 
gradually die out, but for the steady 
influx of fresh immigrants from the 
North; while the blacks are already 
about half as numerous as their 
masters, in spite of the great social 
and legal barriers to their growth, and 
the proverbially wasteful tendencies 
of slave life in the cotton fields under 
a tropical sun. It is a common asser- 
tion, too often, indeed, put forth in 
defence of negro slavery, that white 
men of British blood cannot in those 
low latitudes bear the hard work, by 
dint of which the markets of the 
world are supplied with cotton and 
tobacco. If the African were not 
there to help them, they would soon 
be driven either to import field la- 
bourers wholesale from other lands, 
or to flee a country all too hot for 
their northern temperaments. As it 
is, two centuries of hard slavery have 
stocked the Southern States with 
almost the only peasantry which they 
seem fitted to grow; with a race of 
men capable of working hard in a 
climate unfriendly to most nations, 
of men easy to govern, not slow to 
learn from their civilized neighbours, 
and peculiarly prone to increase and 
multiply under circumstances the least 
encouraging. How much more nu- 
merous that peasantry might now 
have been, but for the life they are 
too often compelled to lead, and the 
efforts of their masters to keep up 
their market vulue by discounten- 
ancing the slave trade with Africa, 
we need not care to consider here. 
The fact remains that their numbers 
have increased under every drawback 
at arate proportionally greater than 
the white people of their own neigh- 
bourhood. 

If this be anywhere near the truth, 
we may expect to see that sable pea- 
santry erelong outnumbering the 
white population. But even if the 


truth were very far oft from this, if 
a race of white men could ever show 
itself equal to the negro in the power 
of working hard for any length of 
time under a scorching sun, and defy- 
ing the baleful effects of a fever-laden 
atmosphere, there would still be so 
many millions of black men living in 
the same country and obstinately de- 
clining to take themselves out of the 
way. How are the white men to 
deal with this huge mass of black 
humanity? These human chattels 
cannot be transferred like mere bales 
of cotton from one country to another. 
You may talk of shipping them off 
in a body to Liberia, or driving them 
across the Rocky Mountains into a 
country set apart for themselves; but 
will they go of their own freewill, 
and failing that, how are the Ameri- 
cans to force them away? Harsh 
laws have hitherto failed to stop the 
influx of Chinese settlers into Aus- 
tralia. An armed rising would be 
a dangerous remedy, and even if it 
succeeded, the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain brought any thing but 
good to those they left behind. The 
wisest policy is the only one which a 
Christian nation, if Christianity with 
most nations were more than an 
empty name, should feel bound to 
pursue. Let these black millions 
who now sit in chains and darkness 
beside a race of men bred up in the 
light of freedom and the Christian’s 
gospel, be first taught to cultivate 
what mental powers they have, and 
then be gradually delivered from a 
state of social thraldom as debasing 
as it is unwarrantable. 

Whatever may become hereafter 
of the white men, whether they are 
destined to thrive like their brethren 
in the North, or to die out like the 
Red Indians before them, certain it 
is that the negroes have already 
struck deep root in American soil, 
and that no plan for their future 
disposal is likely to answer, which 
overlooks the natural yearning of all 
races of men towards the land 
which they have once made their 
home. <A wholesale exodus of whi- 
lom Scotch and English from the 
North of Ireland would be rather 
more feasible than any proposed exo- 
dus of whilom Africans from the 
slave states of North America. The 
black people of these latter regions 
are as virtually native to the soil as 
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the white settlers who deem them 
fitted: for their use alone. Even in 
the free-soil states of the late Union, 
President Lincoln will, doubtless, call 
in vain for a band of negro volunteers 
to show their brethren the way to 
certain bliss in some land. where 
Yankees grow not, and the sway of 
a strong over a weaker race is un- 
known. People of a quiet unambi- 
tious turn are not so ready to fly 
from the ills they have. to others 
of which they know nothing; and 
the American negro is entirely content 
to take the ills along with the bless- 
ings of life im a country ruled by civil- 
ized white men. That the white men 
whose forefathers brought him there 
are bound in honour to do the best 
they can for him, as much bound as 
Lancashire mill-owners are to help 
their starving workmen through the 
present crisis, most even of the Ame- 
rican planters must feel in secret, if 
they do not openly allow. What the 
American negro is, they have done 
much to make him; and now to get 
rid of him as a nuisance and a danger 
to themselves, were an act of cruelty, 
which, however successfully it might 
be carried out, could only redound to 
their own lasting shame, and almost 
as surely to their own ultimate harm. 
But for our part we believe that no 
such act can ever be accomplished on 
a large scale, simply because the ne- 
groes are too many to be removed by 
force, and too easy-going to be lured 
elsewhither by fine words. 

Whether the war now raging in 
North. America will end in at once 
breaking the shackles of negro sla- 
very, no one on this side of the At- 
lantic can as yet with certainty-fore- 
see. If the Northerners fare no 
better than they have lately done, 
their opponents will soon be en- 
abled to demand their own terms ; 
and of these the uprooting of sla- 
very within their borders will hardly 
make one. A general rising of the 
slaves seems little less unlikely than 
a reunion of North and South, and the 
one event is not more desirable than 
the other. Still we may hope that 
some passing twinge of conscience, or 
a timely sense of what is most con- 
ducive to their personal interests, 
backed, perhaps, by some moral pres- 
sure of the European powers, will 
cause the Southern leaders to move 
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on, however slowly, towards the one 
issue which all sound thinkers hear- 
tily desire, how greatly soever they 
may differ among themselves as to 
the time and the means for bringing 
it about. Englishmen have long since 
ceased to doubt that slavery was im- 
moral; and even Americans have at 
length begun to find out that it does 
not pay, that the labour of freemen 
is cheaper than that of slaves. If the 
war be allowed to rage a little longer, 
the loss of their cotton trade will de- 
prive the planters of their last excuse 
for holding the negro in bondage. In 
having, as it were, to begin the world 
anew, they will find their interest, if 
not indeed their national being, staked 
on the question of their future policy. 
If they wish to live peacefully with 
their Northern neighbours, they must 
free their slaves or submit to see them 
flying day by day across the border. 
Only by freeing their slaves can they 
hope to establish a good understand- 
ing with the powers on whose support 
they would likeliest be disposed to 
rely. Europe will never bear to see 
all her efforts and self-sacrifices in the 
cause first championed by Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, rendered of no 
avail by the obstinacy of a few hun- 
dred thousand slaveowners, them- 
selves but a moment before fighting 
for the freedom they would still refuse 
to others. If these latter, as some 
persons believe, have revolted from 
the Union merely in hopes.of en- 
larging at once their own bounds and 
those of slavery, then, indeed, their 
speedy subjection tothe North would 
be a lesser evil for mankind than the 
successful assertion of their independ- 
ence. But this, we trust, is only an 
idle fear. Even if the Southern seced- 
ers started with any such purpose, 
they must by this time have begun 
to feel the danger of trying to Work 
it out in the face of a civilized Europe. 

Should the North, indeed, by any 
chance achieve the final subjection of 
the South, the question of negro 
emancipation would be settled at once 
for ever, by that simple process of 
confiscating rebel goods, which the 
senators of Washington have already 
ordained. Or rather the question 
would, by that time, have settled it- 
self, since only by setting up the abo- 
litionist standard are the Northerners 
ever likely to subdue the revolted 
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South. On such an issue, however, 
we need not speculate, until the Nor- 
thern commanders shall have shown 
as much cleverness inmoving forward 
as the “youthful Napoleon” has lately 
shown in falling back. 

Whichever way, however, the pre- 
sent war may end, slavery in America 
cannot surely last much longer. Its 
knell was sounded in the first shot 
fired against the Union flag, and the 
last days of this sad struggle will see 
it dead or fast sinking into an un- 
honoured grave. Mankind is weary 
of this standing insult to our Chris- 
tianity. But how to get rid of it is 
the question on which men differ, ac- 
cording as they look at the theoretic 
or the practical side thereof. The 
utter enthusiasts would uproot it 
wholly at one pull. Others, not less 
alive to the evil, would give it more 
or less time to take itself away. 
Looking at what has happened in the 
West Indies, they are for trying to 
better the teachings of a past whose 
course was guided by no surer compass 
than faith in its own good purposes. 
If the American planters will only 
awake to a clear sense of their great 
responsibilities, there can be no doubt 
that a gradual process of emancipa- 
tion, accompanied by careful efforts 
to forward the negro’s moral and 
intellectual growth, would greatly 
lessen the chances of passing mischief 
to which a change so sweeping is ever 
the more liable, the more hastily it is 
varried out. A sudden and sweeping 
measure of enfranchisement would 
tend to leave between planter and 
negro a broad gulf of mutual enmity 
which it might take many years to 
bridge over. If on some estates the 
freedmen were still inclined to work 
for their late masters, on how many 
more would the contrary feeling pre- 
vail® And what proportion of the 
latter class would have the wisdom, 
where they lacked the will, to work 
on for employers whom in their years 
of bondage they had learned only to 
hate? It is very unlikely that the 
American slaveowners have been wiser 
in their generation than the West 
Indian planters; and what cause 
these latter gave their whilom bonds- 
men to love them, may be guessed 
from many of the facts recorded by 
Mr. Underhill, and glanced at by our- 
selves in former !pages. Let the 
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Americans, however, take timely 
warning from the fate of their island 
class-fellows, and prove for once that 
experience may throw its light on the 
future as well as the past. Making 
up their minds wholly to extinguish 
slavery within a few years, let them 
try beforehand to lay up a large stock 
of gratitude and goodwill in the hearts 
of their negro workmen, by taking 
such steps as justice and a wise policy 
alike point out to them. The years 
of probation for the negro should be 
few; and they who are willing to 
work out their freedom earlier than 
the outside term, should be eycouraged 
to do so on certain easy conditions. 
The light of knowledge, both Chris- 
tian and secular, inust be let ungrudg- 
ingly into minds hitherto defrauded 
of their due share in such wholesome 
food. A piece of land, however small, 
should be allotted to every negro 
household in return for some trifling 
payment of money or personal service. 
By these and suchlike means the black 
freedman will be enabled to start 
fairly in his new character, to turn 
his best side to the world at large ; 
while the white landowner will be 
spared the penance of seeing his for- 
mer slaves squat at their pleasure 
upon the land which none of them 
will deign to cultivate for his old 
master. 

Whenever the blacks shall have 
obtained their civil freedom, it will 
be time to discuss the question of 
their political rights. Of course, 
in the land of universal suftrage 
no class of citizens can logically 
be disabled from enjoying an equal 
share of the political loaves and fishes 
with any and every other class. But 
in all Teutonic commonwealths the 
higher logic of practice comes in to 
alter or set aside the results of un- 
aided theory ; and it might, perhaps, 
be as well to open out the further 
rights of citizenship to the black and 
brown races, by carefully measured 


degrees, if only the better class of 


Southern whites could be trusted to 
legislate for the common good, un- 
hampered by the jealousy which their 
poorer countrymen will inevitably 
show towards a race of negroes free 
at last to enter on the white man’s 
field of labour, and narrow his chances 
of worldly gain. But on all such 
points we can form no fair conclusion 
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until the end of the war lifts up the 
veil now hanging over the politics 
of the Southern Confederacy. One 
thing, however, is certain : whether 
the slaves are emancipated by North- 
ern conquerors or Southern citizens, 
there will be no paramount power, as 
there was in Jamaica, to hold the 
scales of justice even between the 
negro and the white man. In the 
one case the negro, in the other the 
white planter, would be more or less 
at the mercy of his more powerful 
neighbour. The abolitionists of the 
North would certainly show them- 
selves at least as onesided as the 
white aristocracy of the South. Of 
the two, perhaps, we have more to 
hope from the self-interested shrewd- 
ness of the latter than from the head- 
long zeal and inflamed antipathies of 
the former. 

Under any circumstances, the eman- 
cipation of the American negroes can 
do no harm in the long run to their 
white neighbours, and must for them- 
selves be far better in every way than 
their present thraldom. What chance 
of mental improvement can there be 
for a class of beings whose very lives 
are in their masters’ hands, who are 
liable at any moment to be for ever 
parted from their wives and children, 
whose daughters are never safe from 
the unbridled lusts of profligate mas- 
ters and the shameful handling of 
brutish overseers? What else can 
we look for but moral darkness and 
thick stagnation of soul among a peo- 
ple whose religious cravings can only 
be fed by stealth, whose inborn no- 
tions of right and wrong are clouded 
from their earliest childhood by the 
daily example of those around them, 
and the utter lack of even that ele- 
mentary schooling, which would have 
given them a chance of knowing the 
difference between theft and honesty, 
lying and telling the truth? In keep- 
ing the negro mind bedarkened and 
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untilled, the slave-owner follows the 
natural instinct of his class, just as 
many worthy people in these islands 
still protest against much schooling 
for the lower orders of their country- 
men. It is wonderful that the negro 
slave should be no worse than he is. 
How much better he may become we 
dare not say, but to become even a 
little better he must first be made 
free. How great already is the differ- 
ence between the negro of New York 
and the negro of South Carolina. 
Unlike the red-skinned savages of the 
prairie, the American negro seems 
made to flourish beside the white 
man. His plastic nature readily takes 
the impress of its local surroundings. 
Even as a slave, among men at least 
of Saxon blood, he has never stood 
quite still ; and the longer he dwells in 
freedom among white neighbours the 
better chance will he have of deve- 
loping the good that is in him, and 
proving his right to be some day en- 
rolled in the brotherhood of living 
nations. That chance, at any rate, 
we are bound to give him. In the 
Southern States of the late Union his 
interests ought never to clash with 
those of the white man. There is 
endless room for both ; and if the lat- 
ter would but take large views of his 
own best interests, the former would 
soon be asserting as good a character 
for industry and thrift as his brethren 
of Barbadoes. Nor would the white 
man gain more in a worldly than a 
moral sense, by throwing off the poi- 
son of an institution in sight of which 
the “‘mean white” has sunk morally 
almost as low as the slave, the Chris- 
tian clergyman has quoted his Mas- 
ter’s name in defence of a most glar- 
ing satire on Christian justice, and 
the English-born planter has grown 
to look upon his slave as the mere 
dead stepping-stone of his worldly 
weal, and the soulless plaything of 
his idle hours. 
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AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


[The Editor of the UNtversiry MAGAZINE submits the following very 
remarkable statement, with every detail of which he has been for some 
years acquainted, upon the ground that it affords the most authentic and 
ample relation of a series of marvellous phenomena, in nowise connected 
with what is technically termed “ spiritualism,’ which he has anywhere 
met with. All the persons—and there are many of them living—upon whose 
separate evidence some parts, and upon whose united testimony others, 
of this most singular recital depend, are, in their several walks of life, 
respectable, and such as would in any matter of judicial investigation be 
deemed wholly unexceptionable witnesses. There is not an incident here 
recorded which would not have been distinctly deposed to on oath had any 
necessity existed, by the persons who severally, and some of them in great 
fear, related their own distinct experiences. The Editor begs most point- 
edly to meet in limine the suspicion, that he is elaborating a trick, or 
vouching for another ghost of Mrs. Veal. As a mere story the narrative 
is valueless: its sole claim to attention is its absolute truth. For the 
good faith of its relator he pledges his own and the character of this 
Magazine. With the Editor’s concurrence, the name of the watering-place, 
and some special circumstances in no essential way bearing upon the pecu- 
liar character of the story, but which might have indicated the locality, and 
possibly annoyed persons interested in house property there, have been 
suppressed by the narrator. Not the slightest liberty has been taken with 
the narrative, which is presented precisely in the terms in which the 
writer of it, who employs throughout the first person, would, if need were, 





fix it in the form of an affidavit. | 
Wiruin the last eight years—the 
precise date I purposely omit—I was 
ordered by my physician, my health 
being in an unsatisfactory state, to 
change my residence to one upon the 
sea-coast ; and accordingly, I took a 
house for a year in a fashionable wa- 
tering-place, at a moderate distance 
from the city in which I had pre- 
viously resided, and connected with 
it by a railway. 

Winter was setting in when my re- 
moval thither was decided upon ; but 
there was nothing whatever dismal 
or depressing in the change. The 
house I had taken was to all appear- 
ance, and in point of convenience, too, 
quite a modern one. It formed one 
in a cheerful row, with small gardens 
in front, facing the sea, and command- 
ing sea air and sea views in_perfec- 
tion. In the rere it had coach-house 
and stable, and between them and 
the house a considerable grass-plot, 
with some flower-beds, interposed. 

Our family consisted of my wife 
and myself, with three children, the 
eldest about nine years old, she 
and the next in age being girls; and 
the youngest, between six and seven, 


a boy. To these were added six ser- 
vants, whom, although for certain 
reasons I decline giving their real 
names, I shall indicate, for the sake 
of clearness, by arbitrary ones. There 
was a nurse, Mrs. Southerland; a 
nursery-maid, Ellen Page; the cook, 
Mrs. Greenwood ; and the housemaid, 
Ellen Faith; a butler, whom I shall 
call Smith, and his son, James, about 
two-and-twenty. 

We came out to take possession 
at about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing ; every thing was comfortable and 
cheery ; good fires lighted, the rooms 
neat and airy, and a general air of 
preparation and comfort, highly con- 
ducive to good spirits and pleasant 
anticipations. 

The sitting-rooms were large and 
cheerful, and they and the bed-rooms 
more than ordinarily lofty, the kitchen 
and servants’ rooms, on the same 
level, were well and comfortably fur- 
nished, and had, like the rest of the 
house, an air of recent painting and 
fitting up, and a completely modern 
character, which imparted a very 
cheerful air of cleanliness and con- 
venience. 
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There had been just enough of the 
fuss of settling agreeably to occupy 
us, and to give a pleasant turn to 
our thoughts after we had retired to 
eur rooms. Being an invalid, I had 
a small bed to myself—resigning the 
four-poster to my wife. The candle 
was extinguished, but a night-light 
was burning. I was coming up 
stairs, and she, already in hed, had 
just dismissed her maid, when we 
were both startled by a wild scream 
from her room ; I found her in astate 
of the extremest agitation and terror. 
She insisted that she had seen an 
unnaturally tall figure come beside 
her bed and stand there. The light 
was too faint to enable her to define 
any thing respecting this apparition, 
beyond the fact of her having most 
distinctly seen such a shape, colour- 
less from the insufticiency of the 
light to disclose more than its dark 
outline. 

We both endeavoured to re-assure 
her. The room once more looked so 
cheerful in the candlelight, that we 
were quite uninfluenced by the con- 
tagion of her terrors. The move- 
ments and voices of the servants 
down stairs still getting things into 
their places and completing our com- 
fortable arrangements, had also their 
effect in steeling us against any such 
influence, and we set the whole thing 
down as a dream, or an imperfect- 
ly-seen outline of the bed-curtains. 
When, however, we were alone, my 
wife reiterated, still in great agitation, 
her clear assertion that she had most 
positively seen, being at the time as 
completely awake as ever she was, 
precisely what she had described to 
us. And in this conviction she con- 
tinued perfectly firm. 

A day or two after this, it came 
out that our servants were under an 
apprehension that, somehow or other, 
thieves had established a secret mode 
of access to the lower part of the 
house. The butler, Smith, had seen 
an ill-looking woman in his room on 
the first night of our arrival; and he 
and other servants constantly saw, 
for‘many days subsequently, glimp- 
ses of a retreating figure, which cor- 
responded with that so seen by him 
passing through a passage which led 
to a back area in which were some 
coal-vaults. 

This figure was seen always in the 
act of retreating, its back turned, ge- 
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nerally getting round the corner of 
the passage into the area, in a steal- 
thy and hurried way, and, when 
closely followed, imperfectly seen 
again entering one of the coal-vaults, 
and when pursued into it, nowhere to 
be found. 

The idea of any thing supernatural 
in the matter had, strange to say, not 
yet entered the mind of any one of 
the servants. They had heard some 
stories of smugglers having secret 
passages into houses, and using their 
means of access for purposes of pil- 
lage, or with a view to frighten su- 
perstitious people out of houses which 
they needed for their own objects, 
and a suspicion of similar practices 
here, caused them extreme uneasi- 
ness. The apparent anxiety also ma- 
nifested by this retreating figure to 
escape observation, and her always 
appearing to make her egress at the 
same point, favoured this romantic 
hypothesis. The men, however, made 
a most careful examination of the 
back area, and of the coal-vaults, 
with a view to discover some mode 
of egress, but entirely without suc- 
cess. Onthe contrary, the result was, 
so far as it went, subversive of the 
theory ; solid masonry met them on 
every hand. 

I called the man, Smith, up, to 
hear from his own lips the particu- 
lars of what he had seen; and cer- 
tainly his report was very curious. 
I give it as literally as my memory 
enables me :— 

His son slept in the same room, 
and was sound asleep; but he lay 
awake, as men sometimes will on a 
change of bed, and having many 
things on his mind. He was lying 
with his face towards the wall, but 
observing a light and some little stir 
in the room, he turned round in his 
bed, and saw the figure of a woman, 
squalid, and ragged in dress ; her fi- 
sure rather low and broad ; as well as 
i recollect, she had something—either 
a cloak or shawl—on, and wore a 
bonnet. Her back was turned, and 
she appeared to be searching or rum- 
maging for something on the floor, 
and, without appearing to observe 
him, she turned in doing so towards 
him. The light, which was more like 
the intense glow of a coal, as he de- 
scribed it, being of a deep red colour, 
proceeded from the ndliow of her 
rand, which she held beside her 
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head, and he saw her perfectly dis- 
tinctly. She appeared middle-aged, 
was deeply pitted with the small- 
pox, and blind of one eye. His phrase 
in describing her general appearance 
was, that she was “a miserable, poor- 
looking creature.” 

He was under the impression that 
she must be the woman who had 
been left by the proprietor in charge 
of the house, and who had that even- 
ing, after having given up the keys, 
remained for some little time with 
the female servants. He coughed, 
therefore, to apprize her of his pre- 
sence, and turned again towards the 
wall. When he again looked round 
she and the light were gone ; and odd 
as was her method of lighting her- 
self in her search, the circumstances 
excited neither uneasiness nor curio- 
sity in his mind, until he discovered 
next morning that the woman in 
question had left the house long be- 
fore he had gone to his bed. 

I examined the man very closely as 
to the appearance of the person who 
had visited him, and the result was 
what I have described. It struck 
me as an odd thing, that even then, 
considering how prone to superstition 
persons in his rank of life usually 
are, he did not seem to suspect any 
thing supernatural in the occurrence; 
and, on the contrary, was thoroughly 
persuaded that his visitant was a 
living person, who had got into the 
house by some hidden entrance. 

On Sunday, on his return from his 
place of worship, he told me that, 
when the service was ended, and the 
congregation making their way slowly 
out, he saw the very woman in the 
crowd, and kept his eye upon her for 
several minutes, but such was the 
crush, that all his efforts to reach her 
were unavailing, and when he got into 
the open street she was gone. He 
was quite positive as to his having 
distinctly seen her, however, for 
several minutes, and scouted the pos- 
sibility of any mistake as to identity ; 
and fully impressed with the sub- 
stantial and living reality of his vi- 
sitant, he was very much provoked at 
her having escaped him. He made 
inguiries also in the neighbourhood, 
but could procure no information, nor 
hear of any other persons having seen 
any woman corresponding with his 
description. 

The cook and housemaid occupied 
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a bed-room on the kitchen floor. It 
had whitewashed walls, and they 
were actually terrified by the appear- 
ance of the shadow of a woman pass- 
ing and repassing across the side wall 
opposite to their beds. They sus- 
pected that this had been going on 
much longer than they were aware, 
for its presence was discovered by 
a sort of accident, its movements 
happening to take a direction in dis- 
tinct contrariety to theirs. 

This shadow always moved upon 
one particular wall, returning after 
short intervals, and causing them ex- 
treme terror. They placed the can- 
dle, as the most ‘obvious specific, so 
close to the infested wall, that the 
flame all but touched it ; and believed 
for some time that they had effectu- 
ally got rid of this annoyance ; but 
one night, notwithstanding this ar- 
rangement of the light, the shadow 
returned, passing and repassing, as 
heretofore, upon the same wall, al 
though their only candle was burning 
within an inch of it, and it was 
obvious that no substance capable of 
casting such a shadow could have 
interposed ; and, indeed, as they de- 
scribed it, the shadow seemed to 
have no sort of relation to the posi- 
tion of the light, and appeared, as I 
have said, in manifest defiance of the 
laws of optics. 

I ought to mention that the house- 
maid was a particularly fearless sort 
of person, as well as a very honest 
one ; and her companion, the cook, a 
scrupulously religious woman, and 
both agreed in every particular in 
their relation of what occurred. 

Meanwhile, the nursery was not 
without its annoyances, though as 
yet of a comparatively trivial kind. 
Sometimes, at night, the handle of 
the door was turned hurriedly as if 
by a person trying to come in, and at 
others a knocking was made at it. 
These sounds occurred after the 
children had settled to sleep, and 
while the nurse still remained awake. 
Whenever she called to know “ who 
is there,” the sounds ceased; but 
several times, and particularly at 
first, she was under the impression 
that they were caused by her mistress, 
who had come to see the children, 
and thus impressed she had got up 
and opened the door, expecting to see 
her, but discovering only darkness,and 
receiving no answer to her inquiries. 
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With respect to this nurse, I must 
mention that I believe no more per- 
fectly trustworthy servant was ever 
employed in her capacity ; and, in 
addition to her integrity, she was re- 
markably gifted with sound common 
sense, q 

One morning, I think about three 
or four weeks after our arrival, I was 
sitting at the parlour window which 
looked to the front, when I saw the 
little iron door which admitted into 
the small garden that lay between the 
window where I was sitting and the 
public road, pushed open by a woman 
who so exactly answered the descrip- 
tion given by Smith of the woman 
who had visited his room on the 
night of his arrival as instantaneously 
to impress me with the conviction 
that she must be the identical person. 
She was a square, short woman, 
(lressed in soiled and tattered clothes, 
scarred and pitted with small-pox, 
and blind of an eye. She stepped 
hurriedly into the little enclosure, 
and peered from a distance of a few 
yards into the room where I was sit- 
ting. I felt that now was the moment 
to_clear the matter‘up ; but there was 
something stealthy in the manner 
and look of the woman which con- 
vinced me that I must not appear to 
notice her until her retreat was fairly 
ent off. Unfortunately, I was suffer- 
ing from a lame foot, and could not 
reach the bell as quickly as I wished. 
[ made all the haste I could, and 
rang violently to bring up the servant 
Smith. In the short interval that 
intervened, I observed the woman 
from the window, who having in a 
leisurely way, and with a kind of 
serutiny, looked along the front win- 
dows of the house, passed quickly out 
again, closing the gate after her, and 
followed a lady who was walking 
long the footpath at a quick pace, 
as if with the intention of begging 
from her. The moment the man en- 
tered I told him—* the blind woman 
you described to me has this instant 
followed a lady in that direction, try 
to overtake her.’ He was, if possi- 
ble, more eager than I in the chase, 
but returned in a short time after a 
vain pursuit, very hot, and utterly 
disappointed. And, thereafter, we saw 
her face no more. 

All this time, and up to the period 
of our leaving the house, which was 
not for two or three months later, 
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there occurred at intervals the only 
phenomenon in the entire series hav- 
ing any resemblance to what we hear 
described of “Spiritualisin.” This 
was a knocking, like a soft hammer- 
ing with a wooden mallet, as it seem- 
ed in the timbers between the bed- 
room ceilings and the roof. It had 
this special peculiarity, that it was 
always rythmical, and, I think, inva- 
riably, the emphasis upon the last 
stroke. It would sound rapidly “ one, 
two, three, fowr—one, two, three, 


Jour ;” or “ one, two, three—one, two, 


three,’ and sometimes “one, two— 
one, two,” &ec., and this, with inter- 
vals and resumptions, monotonously 
for hours at a time. 

At first this caused my wife, who 
was a good deal confined to her bed, 
much annoyance ; and we sent to our 
neighbours to inquire if any hammer- 
ing or carpentering was going on in 
their houses, but were informed that 
nothing of the sort was taking place. 
I have myself heard it frequently, 
always in the same inaccessible part 
of the house, and with the same 
monotonous emphasis. One odd thing 
about it was, that on my wife’s call- 
ing out, as she used to do when it 
became more than usually trouble- 
some, “stop that noise,” it was inva- 
riably arrested for a longer or shorter 
time. 

Of course none of these occurrences 
were ever mentioned in hearing of the 
children. They would have been, no 
doubt, like most children, greatly ter- 
rified had they heard any thing of the 
matter, and known that their elders 
were unable to account for what was 
passing; and their fears would have 
made them wretched and troublesome. 

They used to play for some hours 
every day in the back garden—the 
house forming one end of this oblong 
inclosure, the stable and coach-house 
the other, and two parallel walls of 
considerable height the sides. Here, 
as it afforded a perfectly safe play- 
ground, they were frequently left 
quite to themselves; and in talking 
over their days’ adventures, as chil- 
dren will, they happened to mention 
a woman, or rather the woman, for 
they had long grown familiar with 
her appearance, whom they used to 
see in the garden while they were at 
play. They assumed that she came 
in and went out at the stable door, 
but they never actually saw her enter 
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or depart. They merely saw a figure 
—that of a very poor woman, soiled 
and ragged—near the stable wall, 
stooping over the ground, and appa- 
rently grubbing in the loose clay in 
search of something. She did not 
disturb, or appear to observe them ; 
and they left her in undisturbed pos- 
session of her nook of ground. When 
seen it was always in the same spot, 
and similarly occupied ; and the de- 
scription they gave of her general 
appearance—for they never saw her 
face—corresponded with that of the 
one-eyed woman whom Smith, and 
subsequently as it seemed, I had seen. 

The other man, James, who looked 
after a mare which I had purchased 
for the purpose of riding exercise, had, 
like every one else in the house, his 
little trouble to report, though it was 
not much. The stall in which, as the 
most comfortable, it was decided to 
place her, she peremptorily declined 
to enter. Though a very docile and 
gentle little animal, there was no get- 
ting her intoit. She would snort and 
rear, and, in fact, do or suffer any 
thing rather than set her hoof in it. 
He was fain, therefore, to place her in 
another. And on several occasions he 
found her there, exhibiting all the 
equine symptoms of extreme fear. 
Like the rest of us, however, this 
man was not troubled in the particu- 
lar case with any superstitious qualins. 
The mare had evidently been fright- 
ened; and he was puzzled to find out 
how, or by whom, for the stable was 
well-secured, and had, I am nearly 
certain, a lock-up yard outside. 

One morning I was greeted with 
the intelligence that robbers had cer- 
tainly got into the house in the night; 
and that one of them had actually 
been seen in the nursery. The wit- 
ness, I found, was my eldest child, 
then, as I have said, about nine years 
of age. Having awoke in the night, 
and lain awake for some time in her 
bed, she heard the handle of the door 
turn, and a person whom she dis- 
tinctly saw—for it was a light night, 
and the window-shutters unclosed— 
but whom she had never seen before, 
stepped in on tiptoe, and with an ap- 
pearance of great caution. He was 
a rather small man, with a very red 
face; he wore an oddly cut frock 
coat, the collar of which stood up, 
and trousers, rough and wide, like 
those of a sailor, turned up at the 
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ankles, and either short boots or 
clumsy shoes, covered with mud. 
This man listened beside the nurse’s 
bed, which stood next the door, as if to 
satisfy himself that she was sleeping 
soundly ; and having done so for some 
seconds, he began to move cautiously 
in a diagonal line, across the room to 
the chimney-piece, where he stood for 
a while, and so resumed his tiptoe 
walk, skirting the wall, until he 
reached a chest of drawers, some of 
which were open, and into which he 
looked, and began to rummage in a 
hurried way, as the child supposed, 
making search for something worth 
taking away. He then passed on to 
the window, where was a dressing- 
table, at which he also stopped, turn- 
ing over the things upon it, and 
standing for some time at the window 
as if looking out, and then resuming 
his walk by the side wall opposite to 
that by which he had moved up to 
the window, he returned in the same 
way toward the nurse’s bed, so as to 
reach it atthe foot. With its side to 
the end wall, in which was the door, 
was placed the little bed in which lay 
my eldest child, who watched his 
proceedings with the extremest terror. 
As he drew near she instinctively 
moved herself in the bed, with her 
head and shoulders to the wall, draw- 
ing up her feet; but he passed by with- 
out appearing to observe, or, at least, 
to care for her presence. Immediately 
after the nurse turned in her bed as 
if about to waken; and when the 
child, who had drawn the clothes 
about her head, again ventured to 
peep out, the man was gone. 

The child had no idea of her having 
seen any thing more formidable than 
a thief. With the prowling, cautious, 
and noiseless manner of proceeding 
common to such marauders, the air 
and movements of the man whom she 
had seen entirely corresponded. And 
on hearing her perfectly distinct and 
consistent account, I could myself ar- 
rive at no other conclusion than that 
a stranger had actually got into the 
house. I had, therefore, in the first 
instance, a most careful examination 
made to discover any traces of an 
entrance having been made by any 
window into the house. The doors 
had been found barred and locked as 
usual; but no sign of any thing of 
the sort was discernible. I-then had 
the various articles—plate, wearing 
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apparel, books, &c., counted; and 
after having conned over and reckoned 
up every thing, it became quite clear 
that nothing whatever had been re- 
moved from the house, nor was there 
the slightest indication of any thing 
having been’ so much as disturbed 
there. I must here state that this 
child was remarkably clear, intelli- 
gent, and observant; and that her 
description of the man, and of all 
that had occurred, was most exact, 
and as detailed as the want of perfect 
light rendered possible. 

I felt assured that an entrance had 
actually been effected into the house, 
though for what purpose was not 
easily to be conjectured. The man, 
Smith, was equally confident upon 
this point; and his theory was that 
the object was simply to frighten us 
out of the house by making us believe 
it haunted; and he was more than 
ever anxious and on the alert to dis- 
cover the conspirators. It often since 
appeared to me odd. Every year, in- 


deed, more odd, as this cumulative 
case of the marvellous becomes to my 
mind more and more inexplicable— 
that underlying my sense of mystery 
and puzzle, was all along the quiet 


assumption that all these occurrences 
were one way or another referable to 
natural causes. I could not account 
for them, indeed, myself; but during 
the whole period I inhabited that 
house, I never once felt, though much 
alone, and often up very late at night, 
any of those tremors and thrills 
which every one has at times experi- 
enced when situation and the hour 
are favourable. Except the cook and 
housemaid, who were plagued with the 
shadow I mentioned crossing and re- 
crossing upon the bedroom wall, we 
all, without exception, experienced 
the same strange sense of security, 
and regarded these phenomena rather 
with a perplexed sort of interest and 
curiosity, than with any more un- 
pleasant sensations. 

The knockings whieh I have men- 
tioned at the nursery door, preceded 
generally by the sound of a step on 
the lobby, meanwhile continued. At 
that time (for my wife, like myself, 
was an invalid) two eminent physi- 
cians, who came out occasionally by 
rail, were attending us. These gen- 
tlemen were at first. only amused, but 
ultimately interested, and very much 
puzzled by the occurrences which we 
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described. Qne of them, at last, 
recommended that a candle should 
be kept burning ypon the lobby. It 
was in fact a recurrence to an old 
woman’s recipe against ghosts—of 
course it might be serviceable, too, 
against impostors; at all events, 
seeming, as I have said, very much 
interested and puzzled, he advised it, 
and it was tried. We fancied that it 
was successful; for there was an in- 
terval of quiet for, I think, three or 
four nights. But after that, the 
noises—the footsteps on the lobby— 
the knocking at the door, and the 
turning of the handle recommenced 
in full force, notwithstanding the 
light upon the table outside; and 
these particular phenomena became 
only more perplexing than ever. 

he alarm of robbers and smugglers 
gradually subsided after a week or 
two; but we were again to hear news 
from thenursery. Oursecond little girl, 
then between seven and eight years of 
age, saw in the night time—she alone 
being awake—a young woman, with 
black, or very dark hair, which hung 
loose, and with a blaek cloak on, stand- 
ing near the middle of the floor, oppo- 
site the hearthstone, and fronting the 
foot of her bed. She appeared quite 
unobservant of the children and nurse 
sleeping in the room. She was very 
pale, and looked, the child said, both 
‘sorry and frightened,’ and with 
something very peculiar and terrible 
about her eyes, which made the child 
conclude that she was dead. She was 
looking, not at, but in the direction 
of the child’s bed, and there was a 
dark streak across her throat, like a 
sear with blood upon it. This 
figure was not motionless; but once 
or twice turned slowly, and without 
appearing to be conscious of the pre- 
sence of the child, or the other oecu- 
pants of the room, like a person in 
vacancy or abstraction. There was 
on this occasion a night-light burning 
in the chamber; and the child saw, 
or thought she saw, all these parti- 
culars with the most perfect distinet- 
ness. She got her head under the 
bedclothes; and although a good 
many years have passed since then, 
she cannotrecall the spectacle without 
feelings of peculiar horror. 

One day, when the children were play- 
ing in the back garden, I asked them 
to point out to me the spot where 
they were accustomed to see the wo- 
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man who occasionally showed her- 
self as I have described, near the 
stable wall. There was no division 
of opinion as to this precise point, 
which they indicated in the most 
distinct and confident way. I sug- 
ager that, perhaps, something might 

hidden there in the ground ; and 
advised them digging a hole there 
with their little spades, to try for it. 
Accordingly, to work they went, and 
by my return in the evening they 
had grubbed up a piece of a jaw- 
bone, with several teeth in it. The 
bone was very much decayed, and 
ready to crumble to pieces, but the 
teeth were quite sound. I could 
not tell whether they were human 
grinders; but I showed the fossil to 
one of the physicians I have men- 
tioned, who came out the next even- 
ing, and he pronounced them human 
teeth. The same conclusion was come 
to a day or two later by the other 
medical man. It appears to me now, 
on reviewing the whole matter, almost 
unaccountable that, with such evi- 
dence before me, I should not have 
got in a labourer, and had the spot 
effectually dug and searched. I can 
only say, that so it was. I was quite 
satisfied of the moral truth of every 
word that had been related to me, 
atid which I have here set down with 
scrupulous accuracy. But I expe- 
rienced an apathy, for which neither 
then nor aftetwards did I quite know 
how to account. I had a vague, but 
immovable impression that the whole 
affair was referable to natural agen- 
cies. It was not until some time 
after we had left the house, which, 
by-the-by, we afterwards found had 
had the reputation of being haunted 
before we had come to live in it, that 
on reconsideration I discovered the 
serious difficulty of accounting satis- 
factorily for all that had occurred 
upon ordinary principles, A great deal 
we might arbitrarily set down to ima- 
gination. But even in so doing there 
was, in limine, the oddity, not to say 
improbability, of so many different 
persons having nearly simultaneously 
suffered from different spectral and 
other illusions during the short period 
for which we had occupied that house, 
who never before, nor so far as we 
learned, afterwards were troubled by 
any fears or fancies of the sort. There 
were other things, too, not to be so 
accounted for. The odd knockings 





in the roof I frequently heard my- 
self. 

There were also, which I before 
forgot to mention, in the day-time, 
rappings at the doors of the sitting- 
rooms, which constantly deceived us ; 
and it was not till our “come in” was 
unanswered, and the hall or passage 
outside the door was discovered to be 
empty, that we learned that whatever 
else caused them, human hands did 
not. All the persons who reported 
having seen the different persons or 
appearances here described by me, 
were just as confident of having liter- 
ally and distinctly seen them, as I 
was of having seen the hard-featured 
woman with the blind eye, so remark- 
ably corresponding with Smith’s de- 
scription. 

About a week after the discovery 
of the teeth, which were found, I 
think, about two feet under the ground, 
a friend, much advanced in years,and 
who remembered the town in which 
we had now taken up our abode, for 
a very long time, happened to pay us 
a visit. He good-humouredly pooh- 
poohed the whole thing; but at the 
same time was evidently curious about 
it. “We might construct a sort of 
story,” said I (I am giving, of course, 
the substance and purport, not the 
exact words, of our dialogue), “and 
assign to each of the three figures who 
appeared their respective parts in 
some dreadful tragedy enacted in this 
house. The male figure represents the 
murderer ; the ill-looking, one-eyed 
woman his accomplice, who, we will 
suppose, buried the body where she is 
now so often seen grubbing in the 
earth, and where the human teeth 
and jaw-bone have so lately been dis- 
interred ; and the young woman with 
disshevelled tresses, and black cloak, 
and the bloody scar across her throat, 
their victim. A difficulty, however, 
which i cannot get over, exists in the 
cheerfulness, the great publicity, and 
the evident very recent date of the 
house.” “Why, as to that,” said he, 
“the house is not modern; it and 
those beside it formed an old govern- 
ment store, altered and fitted up re- 
cently asyousee. I remember it well 
in my young days, fifty years ago, 
before the town had grown out in 
this direction, and a more entirely 
lonely spot, or one more fitted for the 
commission of a secret crime, could 
not have been imagined.” 
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I have nothing to add, for very soon 
after this my physician pronounced a 
longer stay unnecessary for my health, 
and we took our departure for another 
place of abode. I may add, that al- 
though I have resided for considerable 
periods in many other houses, I never 
experienced any annoyances ofasimilar 
kind elsewhere ; neither have I made 
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(stupid dog! you will say), any inqui- 
ries respecting either the antecedents 
or subsequent history of the house in 
which we made so disturbed a sojourn. 
I was content with what I knew, and 
have here related as clearly as I could, 
and I think it a very pretty puzzle 
as it stands. 


[Thus ends the statement, which we abandon to the ingenuity of our 


readers, having ourselves no satisfactory explanation to suggest ; and simply 
repeating the assurance with which we prefaced it, namely, that we can 
vouch for the perfect good faith and the accuracy of the narrator.— 


E. D. U. M] 


CYRUS REDDING’S NEW NOVEL. 


Tuts novel* is written, like all that 
have proceeded from the same hand, 
with a purpose. A strong, rugged 
moral is deeply chiselled in the work. 
The warning is directed against what 
is assumed to be the master-vice of 
the present above all other ages—the 
absorbing pursuit of money. The 
tale is one of simple but massive in- 
terest, which, withotit effort or jerki- 
ness, carries the reader forward with 
a powerful and sustained momentum, 
and leaves behind it the solemn and 
salutary impression of an eloquent 
homily upon the apostolic entreaty— 
“Beware of covetousness, which is 
idolatry’—idolatry in a sense more 
literal than unreflecting men will ad- 
mit—of that monstrous sort, beside, 
which exacts human sacrifices. 

Mr. Redding writes with a. bold 
and studied defiance of the popular 
taste for “the impossible, or that 
which lies within its confines.” We 
think that he overestimates the pre- 
valence of this appetite, and, perhaps, 
carries his animosity to it a little too 
far. He places upon his canvas cha- 
racters copied from life with a liter- 
ality of detail, and constructs his plot 
with a stern disregard of art, and a 
sturdy loyalty to the actual and even 
commonplace, which occasionally try 
the reader and jeopardize his success. 
“ Painful images, exciting contrasts, 
and monstrous exaggerations,” says 
Mr. Redding, “‘ made with a view to 


* “Alls Well that Ends Well.” 
Redding. London: T. Cautley Newby. 


A Simple Story. 
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exciting a ‘sensation,’ to quote the 
cant phrase of the hour, will, in no 
great time, cease to startle the public, 
and a reaction will ensue from the 
violent stimulus that preceded.” We 
believe that the school to which he 
refers is itself the expression of a re- 
action from. that no less popular 
school of “novels without heroes,” 
and stories without plots, and nearly: 
without incidents, of which Mr: 
Thackeray has given and is giving to 
the world so many conspicuous, and, 
we must allow, very delightful exam- 
ples. It must not be forgotten that 
a perfect novel is as much a work of 
art as a perfect play or a perfect poem. 
True to nature each must be. But 
whatever lies within the precincts of 
nature—no matter how wild, how 
terrible, how ludicrous—provided the 
conditions of human action and pas- 
sion sanction it, is honestly at the dis- 
posal of the writer. This theory, be- 
sides, of strict adherence to nature, by 
which is meant the self-limitation of 
the writer to the ordinary round of 
common existence, is only partially 
applied in the particular novel before 
us, as well as by the whole school to 
which we have alluded. Mr. Red- 
ding’s ordinary conversation, judging 
by his mental powers and attainments, 
is very much above the level of that 
of average men and women of the 
class he describes. Yet it is plain that 
he has elaborated his dialogue with 
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great care and discrimination, and 
thrown into the common talk of his 
ordinary characters the very cream 
and point of the thought and learning 
of his own remarkable and highly cul- 
tivated mind. This is the sort of 
violence to nature which most easily 
escapes detection ; but is, after all, a 
more serious and even extravagant 
one than those groupings of nature’s 
monsters or grotesques, and that glar- 
ing mosaic of paradoxical and horrible 
incidents which are yet individually 
and separately justifiable by actual 
precedent. We hold that, like the 
drama and the epic, or to corroborate 
our position by a kindred illustration 
—like statuary, painting, and the his- 
trionic art—the laws of prose fiction 
have their conventional standard 
more highly strung than nature, and 
though in harmony with it, still 
based essentially upon an exaggerated 
ideal. 

Mr. Redding’s opening scene is laid 
on the banks of the picturesque Ta- 
mar, near the tombs of the last of the 
Comneni, whose misfortunes are--we 
had almost said swnxg—by Gibbon, in 
that sad, solemn, and harmonious 
epic which forms so fine an episode 
in his “ Decline and Fall.” Our au- 
thor’s descriptions of natural scenery 
have about them, at times, almost 
the glow and poetry of Turner. His 
first childish view of the sea, from 
his bed-room window, on a bright 
summer morning, is a fine specimen 
of vigorous and almost enthusiastic 
description. 


“¢What sort of a look out is there from 
the window?’ I sprung out of bed, eager 
to gratify my curiosity, and took a peep at 
what was without. It was the sea, the 
glorious sea, seen for the first time! How 
that moment impressed itself upon my me- 
mory! I gazed, and gazed again, The 
first glance was overpowering. ‘There lay 
the majestic ocean, reposing in the warm 
sun like a plain of burnished gold, calm, 
boundless, patriarchal ; it was overwhelm- 
ing, I looked with all my eyes again, and 
again, speechless with admiration. I had 
no power of youthful language to express 
what I felt. 1 was a long time putting on 
my clothes from my impatience in viewing, 
and re-viewing the outstretched picture, 
while almost adoring its beauty. I suc- 
ceeded at last in completing my dress. It 
was past low water, and as the tide had 
began to flow, the ripple broke on the sand 
at no great distance from my window with 
a gentle murmur. I threw up the sash and 
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the fresh air enlivened me in an extraordin- 
ary manner. The tiny border of snow- 
white waves that broke in successive fur- 
rows upon the hard sandy shore attracted 
my special attention. It was all novel to 
my boyish gaze, and then how impressive 
it was! I determined to go out and ap- 
proach near the water on the beach. The 
golden hue of the sea soon changed to a 
dark blue colour, clouds were passing before 
the sun’s disc, for it had now attained a 
greater elevation. Then, too, I first ob- 
served the small snowy sails of the vessels 
in the distance, moving like messengers 
from an unknown world, with whom no 
morta! could communicate. After I had, 
as already observed, huddled on my clothes, 
I rushed down stairs, unbolted the front 
door, and ina moment found myself looking 
into the pellucid water over the yellow sand! 
I felt it invigorated me to a degree I can- 
not describe. The buoyant springiness of 
youth seemed increased to a boundless mea- 
sure, from the contemplation of what I 
saw before me, a most striking novelty to 
my inexperienced vision. There I stood 
delighted until I heard my name called from 
the door of the house by a servant sent 
after me. 1 was discovered to be missing, 
and with a gentle chiding from Aunt 
Rachel was suffered to take my breakfast.” 


Very fine, too, is his painting of 
that noble Plymouth panorama a lit- 
tle further on. But we cannot afford 
to diverge from the persons and in- 
cidents of this peculiar and highly- 
interesting tale, to what, after all, are 
but its decorative accessories. 

Treville house, the seat of the Tre- 
ville family, and birthplace of his 
heroine, Alexia Treville, is thus 
sketched :— 


“ Treville House overlooked beautiful 
scenes, pleasant meadows, deep woods, con- 
voluted waters, ancient mansions, towering 
granite rocks and crested heights; having 
too a mine of silver in sight upon the oppo- 
site shore, where, once ‘stranger to pain,’ 
my ‘careless boyhood strayed.’ What a 
world of revolutions is ours in any thing, 
that has or has not sensation, or in living 
as well as dead matter.” 


The Trevilles are an unpretending 
but affluent country family, sociable 
and refined, and sound and perhaps 
somewhat Quakerlyin morals. Alexia’s 
sister, Mary, singularly beautiful, 
though blind, is the heroine of a very 
pretty under-plot, not without in- 
struction, but unlike the main current 
of the story, which is turbid and 
wintry in the way less of warning, 
than of touching and cheery example. 
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This girl is very sweetly and carefully 
drawn, and described with a delicacy, 
a charm, and a feeling, which many a 
young and even eloquent lover might 
sigh for in vain. The metaphysical 
problems of blindness are frequently 
though unavowedly glanced at in the 
scenes in which she bears a part. Her 
dreams, for instance, she thus re- 
lates :— 


““*Mary Treville is no metaphysician, 
and yet I dream strange things. Sometimes 
I long for past days again in some far 
country, and fancy I am sitting by the 
cedars of Lebanon. All at once I seem to 
be surrounded with holy men of bygone 
times in the East, but before I can com- 
mence conversation all vanishes, and I find 
myself by the Tamar side, where persons 
are standing in the translucent wave in 
shapes like leopards, covered with feathers, 
and yet I know not the aspect of the Tamar, 
or of a leopard. Fancy has a marvellous 
power of making things to suit name:. 





“¢Yes, I have dreamed so fearfully of 
what I have heard in the day. Oh, thet 
terrible dream I had, after hearing my dear 
father and a friend of his talk of men who 
believed there was no Deity! 

“*There is always an old church and 
dead bodies in our ghostly tales, so I ima- 
gine, for so far I had retrograded to child- 
hood again. I was seated on a fine evening 
in summer on a grassy mound in front of a 
church, where I thought I fell asleep. It 
was near midnight when I awoke, and 
looked around. I dreamed that I could see 
as well as you can. All at once the tombs 
seemed to open; the dead, like shadows, 
arose, and wandered from their resting 
places, unaffected by the power of gravita- 
tion. They passed and repassed in the air 
above and around me. The objects became 
dim, the air thick, and the earth trembled. 
The church shook, and there was a commo- 
tion high above my head. Lightnings, or 
what I fancied to be such, flashed forth now 
and then. Terror came over me, but not 
ofa common character. Some of the shades 
I saw seemed to. be those of ancient men. 
Something, of which I could not make out 
the form, impressed my mind as being a 
dial, by the way in which I have heard it 
described. I thought it was time; anda 
huge human harid pointed up from it; the 
arm and shoulder involved in a cloud; a 
finger pointed to a circle, on which was 
written “eternity.” Near it was a fathom- 
less gulf, dark, silent, horrible, into which 
a solitary drop of water falling minute after 
minute alone broke the silence. Shapes 
continually passed along the edge of the 
abyss: army after army in number; but at 
a certain distance they seemed to dissolve 


- into nothing, or become a part of a stagnant 
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fluid below, mingling and disappearing. On 
a sudden the church and tombs vanished, 
and strange accents were muttered. The 
air became serene. All I had seen changed 
to what I imagine you call mirage, for 
several of the things I name were only 
similitudes of the images in my fancy of 
what I had heard of before, and probably 
incorrect resemblances, but they were as 
the truth te me, and so I describe them. 
Was it not strange for a blind girl's sleep 
to conjure up such senseless images? My 
mother tells me the sun is nearly a hundred 
millions of miles away. I do not know what 
a million is; I should say an inconceivable 
number of miles. Methinks I am, what you 
call, buried alive, like those who go away 
to the land of sepulchres, and never return 
—that guideless and dark country I think 
I see when dreaming. But I am impatient 
in my complaining.’ ” 


This, of course, opens a metaphy- 
sical question. The dreams of the 
blind—those, we mean, who havenever 
known the gift of vision—must, of 
course, be as colourless and blank as 
their waking experiences. To us 
who enjoy the blessing of sight it is 
difficult to imagine how a dream can 
possibly be furnished, without any of 
those phenomena which constitute the 
staple of our own. “Mary’s” dream 
here borrows the language and ima- 
gery of that sense of which she is 
destitute, and yet without which, or 
some analogous sense, if such there 
be, it is nearly impossible to conceive 
how the continuity of the impressions 
she describes, could have been sus- 
tained. Mr. Redding is far too acute an 
observer to have failed to detect this 
special difficulty in a subject of in- 
quiry on which he has obviously ex- 
pended so much care, and amassed, 
as it would seem, such a fund of ob- 
servation. We cannot, however, 
pause to discuss the question thus 
suggested in reviewing a work of fic- 
tion, whose story and characters have 
a primary claim upon our attention. 

Orwell, an officer, after the usual 
approaches and uncertainties, at 
length offers his hand to Alexia, who 
accepts it with the approbation of 
her family; and the young people, 
after the first rapture of their afti- 
anced bliss has subsided, put their 
heads together in a confidential and 
prudential sort of way, perhaps more 
commendable than common, upon 
the question of ways and means. 
The result is a finding, in the first 
place, that Captain Orwell’s income 
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is by no means sufficient for the 
maintenance of a family, should such 
a contingency arrive; and secondly, 
that he had better sell out of the 
army, and invest his capital in trade 
which will, no doubt, yield a revenue 
sufficient for all the future require- 
ments of the happy couple. This 
momentous step is forthwith taken, 
and the sometime Captain turned 
merchant, and leagued with an expe- 
rienced partner, merges in the Lon- 
don firm of Orwell and Watson. In 
this new state of existence, his habits, 
companions, and above all, his ob- 
jects, undergo a corresponding and 
very decided change. The story is 
not one, as we have already hinted, 
of exciting incident. It is, in the 
main, a grim and painful mental de- 
velopment; all the more impressive 
for the simplicity of its setting, and 
its tremendous consistency with na- 
ture. There is great skill in the se- 
lection of a man of Orwell’s charac- 
ter, on which to exhibit the action of 
the solitary pursuit of money, and 
the special corruption and ultimate 
destruction of the finer traits which 
it seldom fails to bring about. Un- 
derlying a character which was not, 
as a whole, unamiable, and would, 
under favourable circumstances, have 
possibly improved, are discernible 
that deep-seated self-esteem, that 
arrogance and impatience, which are 
sure to grow bitter in disappointment, 
and offensive in success, and both 
in succession await him. 

In his courtship Orwell strikes us 
simply as a placid, gentlemanlike, 
and somewhat grave military man, 
with a latent vein of that selfishness 
which is so general a vice of the mi- 
litary character. We follow him now 
from the picturesque and pleasant 
scenes of his courtship, and the ayre- 
mens of his forsaken military position, 
into wedlock, trade, and London. 
He has entered the arena with a 
hard and greedy competition, and the 
struggle monotonous, severe, and un- 
rewarded, rapidly tells upon his cha- 
racter :— 


“From competition and similar causes, 
he did little more than clear his household 
expenses. In all events he was unable to 
lay by very little towards the future sup- 
port of his family, should his decease take 
place prematurely, as he feared might be 
the case. His anxiety in this respect had 
an effect upon his temper. He grew mo- 
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rose, and Alexia suffered much at behold- 
ing upon her husband's part a complete 
change of disposition. 

“* You are not well to-day, Orwell,’ she 
sometimes remarked in the kindest man- 
ner. 

“He replied too often in a rough and sharp 
tone, and thus drew tears from her eyes. 
Her kindly nature made every indulgence 
for his cares, and yet it did not avail. 

““* It is strange,’ she would observe, ‘ Or- 
well is so changed, his conduct sometimes 
almost breaks my heart. A term must 
come to all this, Orwell, my dear, you are 
not the same man you used to be.’ 

“*]T know it. I would I had died in the 
military service. I aim lost, my specula- 
tions are not paying. Nothing wears out 
manhood like those continued disappoint- 
ments. How much better my pay and 
fixed income from the interest of my pro- 
perty, than this uncertain gain. Specula- 
tion in profit and loss, what is it but the 
trial of fortune that makes or mars at a 
throw of the dice box? Trade, as now 
operative, is wholesale gambling.’ 

*“ Alexia turned pale; there was a despair- 
ing look about her husband sometimes which 
made her shudder. She saw that his mind 
was in a state of perturbation. 

“© Orwell, what is the matter? go take 
a walk on the grass plot, you are not well.’ 

“*Yes, I am well enough in health, but 
T have had a disappointment this morning 
in town; things will be all right to-mor- 
row when I have slept off my headache. 
Don’t press me any farther, I do not feel 
inclined to talk.’ ” 


The details of this process of de- 
terioration are more exactly traced 
in what follows :— 


““*My dear Orwell, you are not well, do 
not go down into the city to-day. Re- 
main here, and leisure will bring you 
about.’ 

“*T must ge into town. I cannot re- 
main here with my fingers idle. I have 
something more to do than play with the 
children, and listen to your small talk. 
Some women never think what a purga- 
tory they make their husbands endure by 
their conversation about nothing, when 
their minds are harassed by business.’ 

“Indeed, my dear Orwell,’ replied his 
wife, with moistened eyes, ‘I meant no- 
thing more than to signify you wanted 
rest, and recommended you should take it ; 
why treat me thus rudely? There was a 
time when you would not have acted so, 
but that time is now gone by, I fear for 
ever.’ 

“Tn place, as before, of soothing his wife, 
and withdrawing his harsh expression, he 
went off to the city without wishing her 
the customary ‘ good morning.’ The pride 
and idleness in which he had indulged 
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when a soldier, now came in contrast with 
the cares and plain sailing of the man of 
trade. He drew invidious comparisons, 
which soured his disposition, naturally too 
prone to give way to humour. He ima- 
gined within himself, that he had taken a 
wrong step in marrying, and was unfeeling 
enough to signify that he repented of it, 
during certain outbursts about his affairs. 
He did not consider the effect upon another 
of such a line of conduct, but indulged his 
own unsocial temper—for unsocial it had 
become, and as the bad spirit increased, it 
was spurred onward by the reflection that 
he had exchanged the pride and military 
uniform of the soldier for trade, perhaps be- 
fore long too for the humiliating position 
of being pilloried in the Gazette; With 
this disposition, a certain waywardness af- 
fected him. He did and said things of 
which he repented afterwards; and then 
fell into an ill-temper with himself because 
he had not been more under the restraint 
of reason.” 


The tide turns, after a while, and 
Orwell, borne high upon it, floats on 
to fortune. But the change does not 
involve a restoration to himself; but 
only a change in the evil phenomena 
which, springing perennially from the 
* root of all evil,” accommodate them- 
selves to altered circumstances, some 
thrivingin sunshine, some in shadow ; 
and all, in their varieties of odiousness, 
equally poisonous :— 


; : 

‘The merchant or man of trade, who 
with prudence gains to spend, is a useful 
and honourable member of society; but 
what is the mere money grubber, but the 
dead, while living, to all generous emo- 
tions and high feelings. It was to this 
last order of persons that Orwell, as he grew 
older, was plainly tending, As the more 
generous instincts diminish, those of ava- 
rice increase. Thus the individual of a 
fine liberal temper originally, changes and 
becomes the most odious member of the 
class of which he forms a part.” 


His assumption of rule in domesti¢é 
details quite beside his province, and 
his gross favouritism with regard to 
his children ; supporting, with an 
offensive perversity, his daughter 
Bessy in her insolent resistance to 
her mother’s authority; his system- 
atic reserve and domineering temper, 
all tend to aggravate, in their pros- 
perity, the conjugal discords sown in 
their hours of anxiety and depression. 
“Tt is a fearful thing,” says Mr. Red- 
ding, “to consider how trivial are the 
causes which originate marital dis- 
trust, and terminate in open quarrels 
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between those who have previously 
lived in harmony together.’ 

A curious trait in Orwell, now that 
he has acquired wealth, is a sort of 
cowardice, which the author, we ven- 
ture to assert, from actual observation, 
ascribes to the man of bank stock and 
consols. 


“The truth was, his property by this 
time had become so large, that it occupied 
his whole waking attention. Any diver- 
sion from that which thus absorbed him, 
threw his mind out of its equilibrium, and 
being unusual, caused alarm. He could not 
deviate from that beaten track of life, which, 
in his .present pursuit, was more uniform 
and undeviating than any other. He was 
no more of a hypocrite than any other man 
who followed trade, and thought of nothing 
besides; and if he led the diurnal life of the 
Sir Balaam of Pope, it was no more than 
iu the common pursuance of the vocation, 
by which, from his peculiar conformation, 
he worked himself into nervousness. 

“ Even in his counting-house be began to 
have a dislike to being alone, not from any 
consciousness of evil on his own part, but 
from the dread of some attack upon his 
wealth, through himself. He never re- 
mained without one or two cletks were pre- 
sent. He imagined he might be personally 
assaulted, and so far in one instance did 
this fear prevail, that, in the face of a gen- 
tleman who. had come. to him on business, 
when he was alone, that he shut and bolted 
the door of the inner room, which was his 
private office. The Stranger had but just 
landed from Ostend, and looked very little 
like the foreigner he really was. At another 
time a visitor came in, and beginning to 
fumble in his pocket for a letter of intro- 
duction, Orwell thought he was going to 
draw forth a pistol, and seizing a blunder- 
buss with a spring bayonet affixed, that he 
recently kept. near the table at which he 
sat, alarmed the stranger by taking up a 
defensive attitude. The reflection that he 
was the possessor of wealth of which he 
might be robbed, had for the moment no 
regard to the fact, that it was not within a 
stranger’s reach.” 


Like other forms of hypochondria, 
this illusion grows. 


“He fancied every one had a design to 
overreach or rob him, not in relation to 
money alone, but in the most ordinary 
transactions. He thought that even his 
children sought to circumvent him, and this 
by no means improved his temper, nor was 
it calculated to lessen his family discom- 
forts.” 


The story of Orwell’s illness and 
failing mind is throughout powerful 
and awful, and bears pre-eminently 
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that singular stamp of reality which 
is with more or less distinctness im- 
pressed upon the entire narrative. 


“If Heaven shows its scorn of riches by 
bestowing them on the least worthy, as 
some philosophers assert, in the way of a 
general, rather than a particular rule, it is 
certain that men in the position of Orwell, 
who grasp at unlimited accumulation, will 
seldom omit to avail themselves of unjusti- 
fiable arts to accomplish their object, and in 
turn those arts will react. 

“Whether any thing of the foregoitig 
nature burdened the mind of Orwell, or it 
was the result of feeble mental organization, 
it was too evident that his mind had begun 
to fail him. 

** Alexia,’ he observed, one morning at 
breakfast, ‘what did you do with the sum 
your father remitted to you yesterday? Had 
I not better have it, and purchase consols ?’ 

“Money from my father, Orwell ? What 
money ?” 

“** The seven hundred he sent up.’ 

“*You are not awake—I have had no 
money remittance from my father.’ 

“* You certainly have had.’ 

** He then seemed to meditate a moment, 
as if he was endeavouring to recollect him- 
self, at length articulating— 

“*TIt is gone, gone from here,’ pressing 
his forehead with both his hands, ‘that 
money, yes, that remittance from somebody. 
It is gone, gone from here. No, it was not 
from your father.’ 

“ Several other tokens of mental exhaus- 
tion were exhibited, in like manner, from 
time to time, of which his friends could 
make nothing ; but all led to the conclusion 
that a slight aberration of intellect had 
temporarily occurred. Again medical treat- 
ment was called in, under the influence of 
which he improved a little, and then again 
he appeared upon the point of a relapse. A 
journey, or sea voyage, was once more re- 
commended, or in fact any thing which 
would have the effect of withdrawing him 
from his business, which was quite safe in 
the hands of his partner, if he could be 
brought to think so. 


“ He still said that he could see nothing 
but ruin in leaving home. 

“*Tt is madness; every thing will go 
sixes and sevens,’ 

“*You will be compelled to remain in- 
doors at home, and your affairs in the city 
will be then as much without you as if you 
were a hundred miles away.’ 

“*No, I should then be able to go into 
town upon any pressing occasion, I won't 
leave my home. I should soon be ruined.’ 

“ This fear of being ruined became a lead- 
ing reference.” 


Still chained to his oar, the slave 
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of money, to the sacrifice of life and 
hope, must toil on to the last. 


“Tis medical attendants represented his 
position, and the tendency there was to 
a relapse. They advised him to arrange his 
affairs. 

“For once he took their advice in good 
part, during an interval of clear-mindedness, 
and did what was required, But there was 
no change in his diurnal conduct towards 
his family, His business seemed to engross 
his whole thoughts. When the probability 
appeared of his being obliged to take a 
forced leave of all that engrossed his atten- 
tion, and before all, of his fortune, he 
showed how forgetful of the result he was, 
by his wilful devotion to his calling. Some- 
what dull, and plodding, he must still have 
perceived that his life hung upon a thread, 
yet he kept to his previous habits.” 


Orwell’slast moments are in gloomy 
keeping with the passages we have 
quoted. 


“ Again and again, upon his senses reviv- 
ing, that were even then flickering in the 
socket, Orwell referred to his business, and 
once made his wife send for Watson, in 
order that he might give explanations to the 
sick man, who when he came, had for- 
gotten he had expressed a desire to see him. 

“He raised himself up suddenly, and re- 
quested to have his clothes brought to him, 
saying he felt well, and should dress. It 
was that revival before death, which so often 
occurs ; for at the same time he was picking 
the sheets with his unconscious fingers, and 
his features had grown sharp. 

“© Alexia,’ he said, and then missed the 
connecting word, ‘Strange! Strange!’ 

“* What is strange, Orwell?’ 

“He paused, and seemed as if trying to 
collect himself, but with a distortion of fea- 
ture that made Alexia ring the bell for 
assistance, thinking his last moment had 
arrived; but he rallied again, and regard- 
ing his wife fixedly, faintly articulated— 

““* Where am I?” 

““*In your own house, my dear,’ Alexia 
replied, as well as her tears would suffer her. 

“*TIs my balance sheet struck—is all 
right ?” 

“* Yes, Orwell, all is right,’ she replied, 
merely to please him, as she was aware he 
knew not what he said. 

“* Then, “tis well—well—all right—well 
—well! It is over, I shall sleep now; the 
balance is struck!’ 

“These were his last words; and with a 
heavy sigh, that seemed to exhaust the little 
power of palpitation left in his heart, he 
expired.” 


There are scenes and characters in 
abundance ; some in strange and re- 
pulsive harmony, and others in grace- 
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ful and sunny contrast with the cen- 
tral figure of the tableau, and amidst 
which the painful features of the 
picture come out with a rugged and 
awful fidelity. Of the former class is 
the group presented in the dingy 
apartment of the city usurers, Grap- 
ple, Pinchard & Co. The retainer 
who opens the door for Orwell shows 
thus in the foggy light, as he stands 
upon the lobby :— 


“This Cerberus of Grapple, Pinchard & 
Co., was a poor shrivelled-looking creature, 
that scarcely seemed to belong to the human 
family—one on whom famine appeared to 
have written fiend.” 


The firm are next seen :— 


‘*There was so much of the sinister in 
their appearance, that it could not be said 
of them, ‘Chancery Courts were kept in 
every breast.’ One of the partners, plausible 
looking, and about forty years of age, 
dressed up rearly to the mode, specious, and 
smirking, with an oblique squint, was evi- 
dently well skilled in making the worse 
appear the better reason. He played the 
part of spokesman in his business, and arti- 
culated with insolent confidence. The elder 
was a grave, taciturn, dirty-complexioned 
man, nearly if not quite three score years 
old, with a bony, hooked, and warted nose, 
small, deep-set, dark, crafty eyes, covered 
with spectacles, and an expression of im- 
pertinence with avarice, which could not be 
mistaken. The muscles of his face were 
rigid and unchanging, his hair black and 
gray intermingled. As he bent over the 
notes he was counting, in full consciousness 
of his moneyed importance, he was the per- 
sonification of the Mammon-worshipping 
slave—the true metropolitan advertising 
miser and money lender. 

“ ¢Why, Mr. Orwell,’ said the younger of 
the two seated at the table, ‘you do not 
want our assistance. We only work on a 
limited scale—eight per cent., you know, 
and brokerage.’ 

“* Brokerage to discounters ; come, Mr. 
Pinchard, you jest.’ 

“** Not at all; when such houses as yours 
seek poor men like ourselves, we must make 
something extra, by way of bonus.’ 

“Grapple, the other partner, grinned a 
sardonic smile of satisfaction at the jest. 

“The younger partner continued—‘ But 
you do not really want our money. Why 
don’t you go to Johns, Lord & Co.? They 
are the dons in the discount market.’ 

“* You are not in earnest, Mr. Pinchard. 
The house of Grapple, Pinchard & Co., is 
one of no small merit and modesty, when 
the partners so undervalue themselves.” 

“The elder usurer grinned another of his 
‘ghastly smiles’ at his partner’s laboured 
jocularity. 
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“*Well then to business, Mr. Orwell. 
What cash do you want?” 


And so, to business they go. 

On the other hand, the under-plot, 
of which the beautiful but blind Mary 
Treville is the heroine, supplies the 
softer tints—the sunshine and repose 
of the landscape. Poetry, like wit, 
is always young, and we nowhere 
meet more graceful, pure, and glow- 
ing portraits of feminine beauty than 
in the romantic pages of this marvel- 
lous octogenarian. The book, too, has 
all the other evidences of young and 
healthy mental action. It teems with 
clear and original observation, and is 
rich in those suggestive phrases which 
condense thought, and imply, rather 
than fully express, the results of a 
long, varied, and sagacious experience. 
Mr. Redding, too, knows life tho- 
roughly, and can describe it without 
one particle of that cynical leaven 
which belongs not to age but to cha- 
racter. His own is naturally genial, 
and is toned, moreover, by religion ; 
and he delights rather in the study of 
human nature, than in the dreary 
anatomy of mere worldliness. Neither 
is he laudator temporis acti; but in 
all respects abreast of the age in 
which he lives and works—as ener- 
getic a friend of progress, and as 
keenly alive to all that passes about 
him, as a man just entering on active 
life. He illustrates in the field of 
letters, as Lord Palmerston does in 
the richer one of politics, how much 
error lies in ascribing to age itself the 
weaknesses engendered by the ener- 
vating circumstances with which it 
often prematurely environs itself. To 
live and labour—so long as health is 
spared—among younger men, is the 
true “elixir te.” 

Mr. Redding’s quick eye has the 
youthful faculty of discerning a signi- 
ficance in the smallest matters. For 
instance :— 


“But it must not be forgotten that the 
family is at breakfast, a meal generally 
somewhat prolonged, particularly with per- 
sons of ease and leisure, who need not hurry 
their repasts. The man of trade or profes- 
sion cannot do this; while the individual of 
easy fortune may almost be known by it. 
A patrician at breakfast, is to the busy part 
of mankind, a high exclusive. The man of 
industry must take his meal early, and count 
his minutes at the same time, for they are 
all valuable, The noble consumes half the 
morning about it, and then wonders how 
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it happened that the forenoon ran away 
from him, thanking his idle stars it is gone, 
for he has just spelled out and out his morn- 
ing paper. The mechanic takes his break- 
fast in his workshop, laying down his tools, 
and pausing over his bread and butter for 
the space of a half hour; while the labourer 
washes down his bread and bacon, in the 
field, with his allowance of beer, lounging 
upon the upturned furrow.” 


The dialogue, too, is young and 
lively—full of animated sketch and 
thought. Everard, one of those 
lovers who sicken with hope deferred, 
thus describes his cool, if not cruel, 
mistress : 


“Not so; no, there are women who can’t 
love, and she is one. It is not in their na- 
ture. They marry and have families me- 
chanically. They are conjugal statuary, 
hard, cold, icicles of the sex, in whose com- 
position the capacity for love was omitted 
by nature. The devil take all the women! 
I will go off to the Indies. I will climb 
Chimborazo, and call the voleano my bro- 
ther and the earthquake my sister. I will 
let my beard grow, and turn hermit, not 
from religion, but hatred of women.’” 


The whole of the portrait of Aunt 
Rachel—a maiden lady, somewhat 
travelled in the vale of years—is racy 
with individuality, touched with the 
foibles and small asperities of celi- 
bacy, but redeemed with a certain 
grace and prettiness that leave upon 
the mind a sense of tenderness and 
melancholy :— 


*“ Aunt Rachel was the best of her order 
of ladies, in other words she had never 
‘ wept for her children,’ because she never 
was a mother, still she was apt to make for 
herself sources of vexation without them. I 
will not reflect upon her memory so much 
as to suppose her in voluntary singleness, 
She had been only a little over nice in se- 
lecting, her taste being too refined ; and thus 
every successive offer being declined, in hopes 
of a better, she had been left the victim of 
her own fastidiousness. She endeavoured 
to do all the good in her power in after-life, 
but it was to bein her own way, for on that 
point she was scrupulous. I fully believe 
that among the upright in heart, she had a 
right to claim Heaven as a heritage with 
all her foibles. Poor Aunt Rachel! she had 
been a little too particular in choosing a 
mate, and the reflection did not soothe her. 
What was I not indebted to her for kind- 
nesses, sometimes deemed hardships; for 
instruction, which I should have profited 
by following; and, in the sordid language of 
the passing horde, above all, for the moiety 
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of her little fortune, which she bequeathed 
to me, the other half to my sister Selina! 
She loved me, too, but I am inclined to 
think that her state of single blessedness 
was not such a source of gratification as 
some single ladies affect it is to themselves. 
I am certain that when Aunt Rachel led 
me about in our early excursions to the sea- 
side, none else of her sex being seen with 
me in public, except a domestic, she some- 
times imagined she was taken for my mo- 
ther, and I for her child. The exact truth 
can never be known as to whether her ex- 
treme delicacy ostensibly, in regard to the 
male sex, might not thus have been ideally 
set aside in her mind forthe moment. If so, 
it was a harmless vanity, the wishing to be 
taken for what all her sex ought to be, 
whom reason and the benetit 

monwealth delight to honour. 
times when, 


of the com- 

There are 
with all of us, contravening 
our apparent satisfaction with our existing 
state, nature and truth incidentally vindi- 
cate themselves.” 


Aunt Rachel, too, had not quite 
escaped the special weakness of her sex, 
in its spinster state, after a certain 
period of life. She was a little bit 
stingy, and given to citing frugal pro- 
verbs. When, for instance, she gave 
her little favourite a sixpence, it was 
always with a caution “to take care 
of it ;’ to which injunction she added 
the proverb—* Penny, whence comest 
thou? Penny, whither goest thou ? 
Penny, when wilt thou come again ?” 


“Aunt Rachel had seen forty-five sum- 
mers go into the ‘sere and yellow leaf.’ 
My mother thought, under the rose, how, 
after that age, Aunt Rachel watered the 
soup more than was customary. It must 
be understood in explanation, that when her 
sister lay in, my aunt was housekeeper, 
leaving her own smaller domestic cares to 
take ours. The bread and butter really 
seemed cut thinner, though there was no 
stint in the total quantity. Perhaps this is 
doing Aunt Rachel an injustice, because, 
though young people will not see it, thrift 
is an important accomplishment in a world 
where riches rank before virtue.” 


The whole of this picture, indeed, 
is finished with something of the stiff 
costume and homely pose; but, at 
the same time, with the clear tints 
and minute finish of the Dutch school. 
We may be permitted one glance more, 
for the sake of the serious lesson it 
inculcates upon beauty dreaming that 
its reign is eternal. 


**Her age of romance and youthfulness 
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had passed away. The earliest lover had 
been dismissed, and the latest had followed. 
When I first saw her, even then she thought 
her attractions might secure some one 
worthy of herself. ‘She could wait a little 
longer,’ ever abad policy. Her hopes were 
thus not realized. She had, from thinking 
too well of herself, procrastinated as far as 
her thirtieth year. After that age census- 
takers tell us that the chances out of a 
thousand marriages are only ten. She then 
got alarmed, and began to think how deso- 
late her future life must pass without con- 
jugality. Yet there came upon her a shrink- 
ing sense, she knew not exactly of what, 
but something like a bashfulness, which 
she had never felt when younger. She 
could not do as she once did in laying her- 
self out fora lover. She blushed at the 
thought, however much she desired to enter 
in at the matrimonial wicket. Unfortun- 
ately no suitor more appeared. Her per- 
sonal comeliness was on the wane, for no 
single lady ever conserves her beauty be- 
yond thirty-five years of age, while married 
women at that age are often highly attrac- 
tive in person, provided they were so before, 
but nothing shortens the attractiveness of 
the female person like the state of protracted 
maidenhood, which hope, the image of re- 
mote good, still deceives.” 


Another delightful trait of youth- 
fulness in Mr. Redding, is one which 
is indeed inseparable from the true 
poetic sense—his love of children. 


“Some people feel a repugnance to chil- 
dren, which would be better concealed. The 
simplicity of childhood, the truthfulness of 
its steps, its perfect artlessness, its graces, 
have each a charm for observers possessed 
of true hearts. Its short-lived reign, the 
sole enchanted scene of mortal existence, is 
rich in beauty, pure in intention, and chaste 
of hue. The fleece, stained by the hand of 
art, never regains its native purity. Happy 
indeed is the innocence of the newly born, 
that grief has never touched, nor conscience 
troubled :— 


‘Grief seldom joined with early youth is 
seen, 

Can sorrow be where knowledge ne'er 
hath been !’ 


“ The little envoy from an unknown region 
of being, seems to plead for our hospitality, 
recalling what must have once been our own 
state of helplessness in the dawn of life, 
towards which we often turn with a species 
of melancholy. The eyes glisten, and the 
heart is heavy when the playfulness of the 
child exhumes some perished trait of affec- 
tion long buried by the hand of the inexor- 
able destroyer of all that is dear to us. Who 
can gaze on a beautiful child and not feel 
love rekindle in the heart, the love of things 
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most lovable, the tenderness, the admira- 
tion, the universal affection of which so 
much is Jatent in nature, and even in the 
Supreme himself, for ‘God is love ?’” 


Very happy and often profound, 
are those slight reflections which are 
pleasantly and thickly scattered over 
his pages. Enjoying the twilight 
of a sweet summer evening, he re- 
marks, “The dew began to be talked 
of, for we are ever too assiduous in 
hunting for things to poison our best 
enjoyments.” Of death he eloquently 
writes—“The young cannot under- 
stand that of which they have had no 
experience. Those further advanced 
in age than the little Trevilles often 
do not comprehend any connexion 
between themselves and the life-de- 
stroying power. Happy ignorance ! 
One of the most enviable allotments 
of childhood! Why should they fear 
whose reckoning is unimpeachable! 
The faint shadow cast by the king of 
terrors upon the mind in early life, 
grows deeper and longer as its evening 
approaches, yet to all it remains a 
blank mystery, a name, a substantial 
unsubstantiality,a something between 
mortal and immortal, a deprivation 
of the faculty of living dreams, and 
of being cheated by illusions.” 

In another place he says, “ But I 
am touching upon forlorn truth, the 
most despised of earthly things, be- 
cause it is the most heavenly.” Very 
happy, too, are his phrases, as that in 
which he describes the conversation 
of a solid but unappreciated man, 
“who talked unintelligible sense,” and 
that of a good wife “ endeavouring to 
command by obeying her husband.” 
We instance these as samples of a 
prevailing characteristic of Mr. Red- 
ding’s thoughtful, racy, and eloquent 
style. 

Mr. Cyrus Redding is, in some 
respects, the most remarkable, and 
in many the most interesting man 
at present associated with Eng- 
lish literature. He has reached, we 
believe, his eightieth year; and the 
long and honourable retrospect is 
literally crowded with important li- 
terary labours. More than fifty 
volumes in history, biography, gene- 
ral literature, and fiction, bear his 
name. Some of these have been sig- 
nally successful, and will, like his 
curious and elaborate “ History of 
Wines,” hold a permanent place in 
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our literature. But these form but 
a small portion of his actual labours. 
The bare catalogue of them is enough 
to make the most industrious and 
facile writer of our day hold his 
breath and open his eyes in wonder— 
a wonder enhanced by the vigorous 
intelligence and observation, and 
by the minute and diligent inquiry 
they evince, as well as by the level 
excellence of their style. Mr. Red- 
ding was the real editor—Campbell 
merely lending his name—and, we 
may add, the creator also of the New 
Monthly Magazine, one of the most 
extraordinary successes of its time. 
From 1820 to 1830 he directed, or- 
ganized, and, to the extent of about 
one-third of its contents, actually 
wrote that magazine. Subsequently, 
he and Campbell holding mutually 
the same relation, he established the 
Metropolitan. His occasional pam- 
phlets and other brochures are too 
many to be counted up within mo- 
derate compass. In newspaper litera- 
ture he has exhibited the same inex- 
haustible perseverance and Titanic 
strength. In addition to editing a 
journal in France, he has established 
four newspapers, edited six, and writ- 
ten for four others, in England. With 
his politics of course we cannot be 
supposed to sympathise. From first 
to last his heart and his energies have 
been devoted to what are termed 
* Liberal principles.” He fought for 
them untiringly in their days of ad- 
versity, and has seen them, and with 
them the party whom he served so 
well, victorious. But beyond the bar- 
ren recognition of services, too great 
and consistent to be questioned, he 
has never received the smallest token 
of their gratitude or their justice. We 
must not be mistaken. The writer 
of this paper has never had the honour 
of meeting Mr. Redding ; nor has he, 
through any channel whatsoever, 
sought an allusion in these pages to 
his book or to his name. Our men- 
tion of him is made strictly in the 
interest of that literature which he 
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so honourably represents. He is a 
conspicuous example of the black in- 
gratitude with which prosperous poli- 
ticians systematically requite the 
honest and powerful services of liter- 
ary men. Having served, with in- 
defatigable and unswerving labour, 
his principles and his party during 
their forlorn eclipse, he is now—an 
octogenarian—but the same accom- 
plished servant who gave them the 
best services of his best days, aban- 
doned in his courageous and honest 
old age, to close his long life of con- 
sistent toil in unintermitting labour. 
We look at the literary pension list, 
and we find ladies, picture-dealers, 
and physicians, of whose works the 
public have never heard, and per- 
sons who have written merely to 
qualify for the pre-arranged provi- 
sion, quartered by men in power, with 
a scandalous malversation, upon that 
national fund provided for the vete- 
rans and the heroes of literature. We 
have thus noticed Mr. Redding’s per- 
sonal claims because he represents, 
with conspicuous force, a large class 
of similar cases. We have done so 
entirely upon public grounds ; in no 
eleemosynary spirit, but in simple 
assertion of the rights of literary men. 
We don’t expect that the Ethiopian 
will change his skin ; or that persons 
devoted to perhaps the most self- 
seeking, narrowing, and indurating of 
all pursuits, that of political pay and 
notoriety, will ever become very dif- 
ferent from what they always have 
been; but here, in this honourable 
but most inadequate provision, set 
apart by the wealthiest empire the 
world has ever seen, as a recognition, 
such as it is, of that literature which 
has added so signally to its glory, the 
public, no less than the literary pro- 
fession, have an obvious interest. 
Both have a right to be satisfied that 
the trust is honestly administered ; 
and we gladly seize this opportunity 
of contributing, however humbly, to 
direct the attention of the public to 
an inveterate and cruel abuse. 
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“THE SLEEP OF SORROW AND THE DREAM OF JOY.” 


SUGGESTED BY MONTI'S GROUP IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 


AT night’s returning, 
Still hopeless mourning, 


My vigil lone and sad I keep ; 











Bowed down in anguish, 
In grief I languish, 


Through hours of darkness still I wake and weep. 














While thoughts appalling 


Upon me falling 


My soul enthralling sore oppress : 








No friend is near me 
To help or hear me, 


To soothe or cheer me in my great distress. 














Depressed and weary, 
The long hours dreary 


I count, despairing in my grief: 


I cry, in sorrow, 














“Would God ’twere morrow, 


To chase those shadows and to bring relief.” 








Till Slumber, sealing 
The wells of feeling 


With spells of healing calm and deep, 








Stands mute before me, 
With wings spread o’er me, 


And all my sorrow I forget in sleep. 














Then in my dreaming 
A light comes streaming 


Like orient morning on night’s gloom— 


My heart rejoices, 











As long-mute voices 


And long-wept dear ones rise from out the tomb. 


My tears are vanished, 
My sorrow banished, 


And visions blest my soul employ : 


No more in anguish 
Bowed down I languish— 


The sleep of Sorrow brings the dream of Joy! 


As bell-tongues swinging 
With joyous ringing, 


Their tones are flinging heavenward high ; 


As larks up-springing 
Their flight are winging, 


To meet with singing daylight in the sky: 


So, in that vision, 
To realms Elysian, 


Bright, blissful regions far above, 


I rise, still meeting 
The holy greeting 


And fond entreating of the dead I love. 
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Oh! life of sorrow! 
Is there no morrow 
That Hope may borrow still to cheer ? 
Thy gloom to brighten, 
Thy woe to lighten, 
To calm thy anguish and to cheek thy tear? 


Yes!—There’s a sleeping 
Where woe or weeping 
Can never more our rest destroy ; 
Where all our sadness 
Is changed to gladness— 
The sleep of Sorrow to the dreain of Joy. 


CHARLEY’S STORES. 


AN EGYPTIAN SKETCH, 


WE have visited Pompey’s Pillar and 
the supposed site of Daniel’s Tomb. 
The prostrate needle of Cleopatra has 
engaged our every thought for full 
five minutes; as we sat astride this 
sand-embedded monument of by-gone 
ages and grandeur, until the unwhole- 
some gusts that wafted along the sea- 
side warned us to be off. We have 
seen the Viceroy’s two palaces, and 
beheld the Viceroy himself, being 
driven out in a state carriage not un- 
like the gaily painted advertisement 
of Astley’s, and other places of amuse- 
ment, which travel through the streets 
of London daily upon wheels. We 
have followed the lamented remains 
of a stuffed patriarch (for he certainly 
was stuffed, bird-fashion, by some 
foreign quack who pretended to em- 
balm) decked out in gorgeous robes, 
with mitre and crown, and seated in 
a state gilt chair, as the corpse was 
carried on the shoulders of sundry 
Greek devotees, followed by a multi- 
tude of all nations, and preceded by 
Egyptian troops with reversed arms, 
and a full military band—the latter 
slaying a polka in slow time, for the 
fackof knowledge of the “ Dead March 
in Saul,” or any other funebrious pro- 
duction. We have visited the new 
railway station, and travelled by the 
rail; have rusticated at Ramlah, and 
shot quails; been out yachting and 
fishing to Aboukir bay, and caught, 
besides a multitude of small fishes, 
the germ of fever and ague. Every 
house and every hotel is familiar to 
us, as are the faces black, white, 
brown, red, and yellow of the Euro- 


pean residents civil and uncivil in the 
grand square, or having their office 
there. What shall we do with our- 
selves this fine spring morning? We 
will even hire a couple of sturdy and 
fleet donkeys and canter down to 
Charley’s stores, there to get an ink- 
ling of what British, or rather, in this 
case, Hibernian perseverance and-en- 
terprise can accomplish in the way of 
making a nice little business out of 
an apparent blank, and in due time 
realizing a decent fortune notwith- 
standing all the drawbacks of the 
country and climate. 

Charley’s stores are situated close 
by the water side in the harbour, and 
the ride down to Charley’s stores is 
any thing but picturesque or fragrant. 
We go by the shortest cut, which 
leads through the narrowest and 
dirtiest of all Egyptian streets, with 
as many sudden angles as a flash of 
forked lightning, and almost as abrupt. 
At each one of these turnings we dis- 
comfort and put to flight a legion of 
starved curs and equally lean cocks 
and hens, that have been ferreting 
up the garbage thrown into thestreets, 
in search of well-picked bones and 
offal. We jeopardize, moreover, the 
lives and limbs of sundry old Turks 
and wrinkled duennas; of squalid 
children and muffled-up damsels ; and 
the last turning, which is narrower 
than all the rest, finds us jammed up 
with some half-dozen donkeys laden 
with skins full of water, for there is 
a favourite well close by the gateway 
in the wall (through which we shall 
presently emerge close by Charley’s 
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stores), and at the well are congre- 
gated a posse of merry damsels, with 
water jars poised upon their heads, 
singing blithely, and clapping, with 
their neat little hands, an accompani- 
ment to their love ditties. These all 
disperse after much squeezing and 
hustling, and our donkeys add two 
to the score and a-half that are al- 
ready secured by their halters to old 
boats and capStans which form a 
barrier between the sea and Charley’s 
stores. 

Outside and under every available 
shade, are donkey boys and _ boat- 
men all smoking and waiting for 
their fares, and every individual dis- 
coursing about that invariable Arab 
theme, “fuddahs meseriahs,” the sil- 
ver and copper coin of the land. Stag- 
gering out of Charley's door, like so 
many Atlases, are stalwart bluff Jack 
tars, carrying on back or head, barrels 
and kegs of tar, of paint, of oil, of 
vinegar, of lemon juice, of flour, of 
molasses, of potatoes, of sugar, of 
rum, of brandy, of beer, porter, nails, 
brass tacks, biscuits, Cyprus wine, 
French ditto, salt beef, salt pork, 
pickled tongues, gunpowder, tripe, 
and other boardship dainties. Others 
are laden with bales of sail. canvas, 
hanks of tow, huge balls of twine, 
strings of blocks, spars and planks, 
mats and guano bags, sacks of tur- 
nips, huge baskets of beef, of mutton, 
of fowls, geese, turkeys, ducks, hares 
and other game, cabbages, lemons, 
oranges, figs, bananas, onions, grapes, 
red chillies, green chillies, cucumbers, 
radishes—in short that seaside door 
of Charley’s stores is like a reversed 
cornucopia, out of which tumbles, 
in rich profusion, every thing that is 
good and serviceable. These all are 
stowed away in various boats, and 
rowed away to various vessels by 
willing arms, and hungry stomachs, 
and watering mouths; followed even 
beyond the reach of their stentorian 
voices by manifold injunctions to Bill, 
or Jack, or Tom, or Harry, to tell 
mate to keep a sharp laok out after 
them stores ; for poor cabin boys are 
prone to be hungry, and the bait held 
out to tempt their honesty is posi- 
tively beyond their power of resist- 
ance. 

If the outside of Charley’s store is 
all bustle and activity, the inside is 
all indolence and talk—a very babel 
of conversation, though not of lan- 
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guages ; various groups discussing 
diametrically opposed subjects, and 
shouting out their opinions or ideas 
as if they were hailing a distant vessel 
in a gale of wind at sea. These are 
mostly shipmasters and engineers of 
steamboats; there is a sprinkling, 
however, amongst them of merchants 
and brokers, and their clerks, and 
medical men, and not a few idlers 
like ourselves. For all the latest ar- 
rivals present themselves at Charley’s, 
whether they patronize his stores or 
not ; for Charley is a “ broth-of-a- 
boy” in his way, and as good-hearted 
and ready-witted as any thoroughly 
honest Irishman could be. Scraps 
and bits of news are to be picked up 
here from all parts of the world, and 
not a few anecdotes. Besides, the 
study of the various groups, and an 
estimate of their characters, is a 
highly entertaining pastime. 

“Why, then, I tell ye, Captain, 
there never was a finer dhrop o’ 
whisky seen the light at Donnybrook 
than the bottle before ye — bedad 
(takes up the bottle and peers throngh 
it wistfully) its yersilf that found that 
out in the dhraining of it.” 

The Captain’s reply is inaudible 
from the hubbub going forward at the 
next table about Baltic rates and 
shambouls, and quarters of wheat, 
during which dispute the shipbroker 
has a ready drawn up charterparty 
before him, with a ruler in one hand 
and a penfull of ink in the other. 

“Ye'll jest drawr a line ower that 
clause aboot ca’ing at Cork or Fal- 
mouth for orders. I'll no take my 
vessel but straight to one port defined 
in the charter.” 

Hereupon the merchant makes a 
hideous hullabulloo, and they all 
shout and shriek together, until ut- 
terly winded, arriving, after half-an- 
hour’s stormy argument, at the very 
ooint they started from. If you come 
1ere to-morrow, and the next day, 
and the day after that, you will wit- 
ness the same scene enacted ; each 
interested party being as obstinate as 
a mule. And so it will continue until 
the arrival of the next mail, when, 
according to the news received about 
the market, one or the other of the 
bargaining parties will give in, and 
the contract must be signed in all 
hurry. 

Yonder group in their shirt-sleeves 
tucked up to the elbow, and their 
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open collars, exposing to view brawny 
arms, Esau-like chests, and _bull- 
necks, are discussing the various 
merits of their respective vessels. The 
bottled stout, with which they have 
been endeavouring to slake the de- 
vouring thirst always prevalent dur- 
ing hot weather in Egypt, has frothed 
over copiously upon the table, and 
with this, aided by stumps of smoked- 
out cheroots, one of the party is en- 
deavouring to trace a chart of the 
Mediterranean, marking out the re- 
spective positions of the ships ; Malta, 
Sicily, the African coast, &c., with 
alternate heaps of tobacco ashes and 
bits of orange peel, growing grandilo- 
quent and glowing on the theme ; so 
much so, that in addition to his own 
immediate auditors, a group of idlers 
soon coilect round, and gaping land- 
lubbers wonder secretly what the 
skipper means by ascandalized main- 
sail (which for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, we may here state, signifies 
the lowering of the peak halliards), 
till what with toppinlifts and main- 
top bowlines, putting the ship into 
stays, throwing buoys overboard for 
drowning men, catching crabs in the 
boat whilst endeavouring to save 
them, turning turtles and extinguish- 
ing glims, bringing her too under 
close-reefed topsail and storm stay- 
sail, carrying away bobstays and 
dolphin strikers, belaying pinscaps, 
smashed bulwarks, choked pumps, 
and a lee shore; just as we expect to 
become an utter wreck, a fair wind 
springs up right astern, and the skip- 
per gives a finishing touch to his ani- 
mated lecture on danger and destruc- 
tion, by pushing his fingers through 
the accumulated froth, and hissing 
with his teeth to represent the speed 
with which the brave old ship bowled 
away before the winds; and next day 
we were safely moored in Malta har- 
bour. Little Popjoy, who is rather 
weak in intellect, and very much so 
in his “ wederstanding,” turns quite 
pale at the animated description, his 
carroty locks standing on end with 
very terror. Thankful is Popjoy that 
it is a docile old nag that carries him 
back to his office in the European- 
square, for he is a partner in the firm, 
Snobbey and Popjoy; quite regard- 
less of the jeers of spectators at his 
strapless little trowsers being tucked 
up by the jolting high above his little 
Wellington boots. 
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At another table, more methodical 
and business-like, are two or three in 
equally easy costume, as the last cut- 
ting out and planning new shaped 
topsails and jibs froma heap of outer 
cabbage leaves by the aid of stout 
penknives. No ambitious milliner or 
milliner’s girl ever studied the fa- 
shions more intently than do these 
rough and tough sons of Neptune, the 
fit and the shape of their proposed new 
sails. No court milliner was ever 
more particular about the number of 
“breadths” requisite; and to hear 
them talk of this, and about the ne- 
cessary ear-rings, an uninitiated lis- 
tener might be led to believe that 
they were discussing some young 
lady’s trousseau. 

Close under the window, for the 
light’s sake, are seated the political 
class of captains, who, cigar in mouth, 
and bottled ale within arms’reach, have 
flung their bootless feet over empty 
chair backs, and lolling against the 
cushioned divans, are deep in the de- 
bates on Parliament as reported in the 
Times newspaper. These always 
pause to grunt, or quietly applaud 
when any thing respecting the navy 
and mercantile marine are brought 
before the house; and softening their 
throats with ale give vent to their 
opinions audibly, and with the air of 
perfect connoisseurs and eligible cri- 
tics. This class of skippers is, per- 
haps, the most terrible to be encoun- 
tered on shore or afloat. On shore 
they are button-holding orators; 
afloat they render the best dinners 
tley can offer you indigestible, owing 
to the abominable political sauce with 
which they baste every mouthful. 

Skippers there are assembled this 
fine morning at Charley’s stores, who 
are full of animal spirits; and per- 
haps pretty well primed with artifi- 
cial spirits also. These are noisy, 
and disputatious, and musical, and 
vocalists by turns, alternately clap- 
ping each other on the shoulders 
in friendly glee, or threatening to 
knock each other into indefinite space. 
Their whole attention and undivided 
thought is for the moment absorbed 
in watching a poor little nearly nude 
boy, who having been blinded for life 
by ophthalmia, is led about by a 
more fortunate but equally destitute 
little sister, from one ship chandler’s 
store to another, always reaping a 
little harvest from the warm hearted 
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sympathy of our bluff and rough, but 
as a rule gentle-hearted shipmasters. 
The little fellow has a pair of casta- 
nets, which he jingles together, danc- 
ing grotesquely the while to the mu- 
sic of his own and his sister’s voice, 
which truth to tell is not very sym- 
phonious. At the end of each per- 
formance he makes a low salam, and 
makes use of his little stock of Eng- 
lish. “ Capidan gi me piastree, 
me no manjay to-day.” Scame 
untruthful the latter part of this 
statement may be, and undoubtedly 
is, the appeal is ae responded 
to, and Charley himself has always 
a supply of small coppers in his 
pe to facilitate every willin 

and in doing a little charity, a 
crush for good and all, the plea of 
“no small change in my pocket, no- 
thing under a sixpence.” 

Captains there are who have only 
lately arrived, and have just got their 
vessels ready to take in a homeward 
cargo. These are up to their eyes in 
business, and dispute taking up their 
positions at the furthest and Soles 


extremities of Charley’s stores, where 
they are surrounded by Arab specu- 


lators, ready to contract for the im- 
mediate supply of necessary mats, 
planks, and stancheons, wherewith 
to erect the requisite bulwarks, and 
line the ships prior to receiving wheat 
or other grain in bulk. Boat proprie- 
tors there are also making tenders of 
boats to carry the cargo alongside; also 
stevedores and lumpers in abundance; 
and as each individual always com- 
mences business by asking just ten 
times as much as the proper charges, 
and only bates his term at the rate of 
a piaster after every ten minutes 
of stormy argument, there are fre- 
quent shouts for the succour and in- 
terference and interpreting powers of 
Charley, who verily has a hot and ac- 
tive time of it, talking, gesticulating, 
screaming, bawling, hailing,and rush- 
ing from one end to another of his 
stores in obedience to the many ur- 
gent calls for his services. By the time 
that all parties have arrived at an 
amicable conclusion, they are utterly 
exhausted and almost speechless. 
But such is invariably the necessary 
interlude to all oriental bargainings. 
In a little partitioned-off room, the 
summit of which is surmounted by 
railings, over and through which we 
catch an occasional glimpse of the 
VOL, LX.—NO, CCCLYVIIL. 
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busy faces of cierks making out their 
bills, are some half dozen skippers 
silently smoking short pipes, and pa- 
tiently abiding the issue of the cal- 
culations going forward amongst the 
scribes on the lofty stools. Their 
capacious coats, waistcoats, and trow- 
sers pockets are bulging out with dol- 
lars and sovereigns, piastres, shillings, 
and an immese variety of documents. 
Silver-caned officials keep rushing 
in and out between Charley’s stores 
and the Custom House, armed with 
consular documents necessary to pro- 
cure the indispensable permits for 
pilots. Pilots who have been fur- 
nished with their authority poke in 
their greasy black faces and grinning 
white teeth, aggravating the patient 
skippers by bellowing out, “the wind 
him fair saar, he no list him long.” 
The doctor that visits the shipping, 
steps in just by accident as it were, 
and at the very propitious moment to 
get his little account all squared. The 
cadaverous-looking old scripture 
reader, witha lawyer’s blue bag,full of 
tracts and sermons, and apparently 
suffering purgatory from the fumes 
of tobacco and spirituous liquors that 
environ him, thrusts bundles of well- 
intentipned papers into the hands of 
the oemaniel nauticals. A double 
guard of honour, consisting of donkey- 
boys, and vegetable and fruit women, 
vendors of pigeons, squalling parro- 
quets, and monkeys, &c., &c., line the 
avenue they make, on either side from 
Charley’s stores right down to the 
boats of the light-hearted skippers 
about to depart, and scramble riot- 
ously for the coppers they fling 
amongst them. One o'clock strikes, 
and the forenoon assembly breaks up. 
One parting glass all round (including 
ginger beer for the scripture reader), 
much of fervent shaking of hands and 
uttering of good wishes. Twoo’clock 
strikes, and Charley’s stores are silent 
and dark, the doors and window shut- 
ters closed. It is the universal house 
on shore for the siesta, and whilst 
wearied shipbrokers, merchants, ship- 
chandlers’ clerks, ships’ barbers, tail- 
ors, cobblers, &c., &c., snooze away 
the oppressed heat of day, the newly- 
laden vessels have parted with their 

ilots, and are bounding over the 
nlue billows of the Mediterranean, 
homeward bound with a favouring 
breeze, 
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FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


THE muse of history has not escaped 
the contagion of modern utilitarian- 
ism. Plectrum and lute are no longer 
her fitting emblem. Like others of 
the esthetic sisterhood, Clio is now 
more prosaist than poet. Valour still 
seeks immortality through her means, 
and her hand has not lost its cun- 
ning, but the coveted «Ato¢ is esti- 
mated upon new principles. Merely 
daring exploits are of less account in 
an age when the Royal Humane So- 
ciety boasts its heroes, and M. Blon- 
din is to many the highest type of 
intrepidity. Victoria crosses have 
vulgarized the epic. History wastes 
her strength no more in weaving ro- 
mance round her men of great ex- 
ploits. She has flung aside all studied 
panegyric of the successful soldier, 
and is never chargeable with exces- 
sive reverence for the self-sacrificing 
patriot. Her tendency is rather to 
depreciate than over-exalt, and our 
latest historians have illustrated the 
fact, with little credit to themselves, 
in their endeavour to dim the lustre 
of Garibaldi’s unique character. Its 
enthusiasm has in great degree de- 

rted from the spirit of history, and 
its poetry along with it. Our Eng- 
lish master, still freshly lamented, 
wishing to produce a vivid and high- 
toned picture, chose episodes of a 
long-past time, dwelling upon these 
until history grew into a poem under 
his hand ; but henceforth the prac- 
tical is certain’ to dominate the dra- 
matic and imaginative in history. 
Lord Macaulay’s brilliant sketches 
and Mr. Carlyle’s powerful eccentri- 
city are single specimens of styles 
that cannot . repeated. The mind 
of the future historian will be shaped 
by the daily newspaper, which itself 
is at once a sober, exact, and pic- 
turesque record, increasing and un- 
folding with events, wherein men’s 
doings, upon the whole, find impartial 
registry—wherein renown is com- 
monly bestowed upon the worthiest 
only, while the foolish or vicious sel- 
dom go unrebuked, and political 
crimes never finally escape chastise- 


ment. Public errors, though they may 
long remain unredressed, are always 
discovered and avowed. Injustice 
done to-day to the statesman of de- 
sert, is remedied to-morrow. No 
misrepresentation upon an important 
matter descends to the succeeding 
generation uncorrected ; and, on the 
whole, the distinct result of the public 
press, in a perfectly free and highl 
educated country, is a true and full 
history of the time, giving to every 
prominent character substantially his 
due, and rendering the subsequent 
task of the scientific historian oné 
of little more than condensation and 
abridgment. 

There have of late been examples 
of this modern historical literature, 
in accounts of the last decade of Ita- 
lian history, mainly taken from the 
journals o "the day, and in poli- 
tical essays upon great crises of our 
own domestic affairs, largely drawn 
from the same source. The forth- 
coming history of the Crimean war is 
pretty certain to deal with facts and 
statements derived from the public 
press; and the story of the present 
American struggle, on the other hand, 
will be difficult to write, just because 
the journalism of that country is con- 
ducted on lax principles. As it is 
neither able nor truthful, the future 
student, unless very cautious, will only 
be led astray by it. For obvious rea- 
sons, too, if deeper investigation of 
any point be required than the news- 
paper has afforded, the persons best 
fitted for the duty, to speak generally, 
are those trained in the severe school 
of high-class journalism. One of these 
—if our suspicions, excited by in- 
ternal evidence, be well-founded—is 
the writer of a recent work which has 
not been praised a whit more than it 
deserves, a volume that could not have 
been written except in a day when 
the daily register lay open, a rich re- 

pertory of facts, as material for the 
indefatigable and sagacious author’s 
reflections. This book is a survey of 
the Ten Years* that have now elapsed 
since the memorable coup d’etat of 





* “Ten Years of Imperialism in France: Impressions of a ‘Flaneur.’” William Black- 


wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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December completed the romance of 
Louis Napoleon’s career, and is brim- 
ful of veleabie data and suggestive 
thought, stated with all the skill and 
accuracy, and conveyed with the sim- 
plicity and clearness of style charac- 
teristic of the practised public writer. 
The term “Flaneur” escribes the 
author too modestly. His “Impres- 
sions” are certainly not those of a 
casual and purposeless observer, but 
the meditations of an every way com- 

etent reporter and commentator. 

he book has been to us most interest- 
ing in every part, so judicial is the 
temper in which it is conceived, and 
so generous as well as discriminating 
is the examination given to the dis- 
puted acts and general policy of Na- 

oleon the Third. This sketch of 
Teaperiel France is not likely, indeed, 
to satisfy the Mazzinist faction, or 
to conciliate the Ultramontane one, 
but will be accepted by all reasonable 
men, nevertheless, as a candid, com- 
prehensive, and ry review of the 
measures adopted by the Emperor to 


remove the social maladies of a coun- 
try which he doubtless warmly loves, 


and to prepare it in time (as some 
may think), for such constitutional 
liberties as Englishmen enjoy, and 
upon which alone, Napoleon possibly 
himself feels, 4 permanent and happy 
dynasty can be established. 
It were waste of time to revive the 
uestions of right and wrong to which 
the coup detat may still give rise in 
debating societies, and in Legitimist 
prints having aboutthe same influence 
upon public affairs. Napoleon has 
reigned now for ten full years, and 
that is along period of steady govern- 
ment for a nation like France. He 
has acquired a moral title by his suc- 
cesses and the miserable feebleness, 
almost utter extinction, of his rivals. 
Frenchmen may quarrel with the sys- 
tem which fetters their press, and re- 
tains in the hands of one man powers, 
pecuniary and otherwise, so immense 
and practically uncontrolled, but they 
cannot reasonably object to the Em- 
peror personally, He has unquestion- 
ably entitled himself to their grati- 
tude. In expressing such an opinion, 
foreigners cannot be supposed to speak 
from any prejudice in his favour. 
Least of all Englishmen, who are not 
even yet quite clear that he does not 
harbour the project of levelling Lon- 
don with the ground at the first con- 
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venient opportunity. Napoleon has 
in recent years overreached us more 
than once. He has sometimes caused 
us to do all the fighting, reserving for 
himself all the glory. He has gra- 
tuitously heaped immense expense 
upon us; and there is not a struggling 
man in the kingdom whose comforts 
are not abridged by taxes laid on 
through apprehension of the great 
fleet at Churbinte, or the immense 
camp at Chalons. Still we must re- 
spect a ruler who has succeeded in 
calming the fever of the French mind; 
who has raised himself above the Re- 
volution, without altogether losing its 
favour; who has at one and the same 
time flattered the national vanity by 
victorious campaigns, and turned the 
attention of his people to industrial 

ursuits to an extent never known 

efore in France. 

Circumstances, it is true, have fa- 
voured Napoleon. France, when he 
assumed the purple, was sick alike 
of constitutional kings and literary 
revolutionists. She longed for a 
strong hand and clear head to repress 
arrogant factions, and for a domes- 
tic policy insuring at least a measure 
of repose. Napoleon gave her these, 
and rather smoothed the way for than 
originated those internal changes 
which astonish every foreigner. “ The 
Empire is peace,” exclaimed Napoleon 
III. on a memorable occasion ; and 
whatever doubt may be cast upon a 
saying, interpretable, like most of his 
oracular utterances, in two or three 
different senses, there is a manifest 
truth in Prince Napoleon’s more 
frank declaration that the Empire is 
“organized revolution.” When the 
Imperial regime began, the people 
were found to have lost none of their 
love of change. There was great 
room for effecting imposing improve- 
ments without raising abstract points 
of government. The Emperor, ac- 
cordingly, commenced the process of 
organization and_ transformation 
which has solidified his power, and 
so far satisfied the cravings of a ca- 
pricious populace. Such is the alter- 
ation that has occurred in the habitsof 
the people as wellas their political idio- 
syncracies, that a “Flaneur,” who is 
in a position to compare the present 
with the past, the existing regime 
with the former one, declares himself 
really astounded ; and before tracing 
the leading features of this domestic 

32 
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revolution, declared by him to be of 
happiest omen, let us mark its results, 
as they strike one travelling in France 
now, who can intelligently contrast 
it with what his own eyes saw in the 
same quarter twelve or fifteen years 
ago :— 


“Change, change, change, is written up 
everywhere. There, ideas, pursuits, coun- 
try, town, all things, living and inanimate, 
proclaim it aloud. But short ten years 
have passed and a new world has arisen, 
Old types gradually disappear, and new 
ones take their place. No one would recog- 
nize in the civilized being, dressed comme 
tout le monde, and swaggering up and down 
the asphalte of the Boulevard, the reckless, 
eccentric student, the inhabitant of the 
Bohéme of Murger. The gay, modest gris- 
ette of Beranger, that charming compound 
of affection and selfishness, devotion and 
gourmandise, has dropped her coquettish 
cap and robe de percail, and has been meta- 
morphosed into the dashing Lorette. The 
timid French capitalist, who was invaria- 
bly left behind by foreign enterprise, now 
hurries on headlong after the Mireses, and 
displays in this race a recklessness calcu- 
lated to frighten even the bold Anglo- 
Saxon. The Bourgeois National Guard, 
infected as usual by the mania of his bet- 
ters, seeks for a place where to hide his 
traditional bonnet de coton, and brings out 
his dear five-franc pieces, which he had 
been treasuring hitherto with such anxious 
care. The imaginative Frenchman, the 
plaything of theoreticians and agitation, 
always ready to follow any high-soaring 
Icarus into the clouds, turns now with 
scorn from the finest phrases, and has chos- 
en as his motto the advice of Faust, ‘ that 
gray is all theory, and green the tree of 
life.’ The witty Gaul, with his keen sense 
of enjoyment, indolent and violent in rapid 
succession, finds now no time for either wit 
or enjoyment, and hurries through life as if 
he wished to make up for the time he has 
idled and trifled away before. The very 
cabman and his horse, those emblems of all 
that was slow and stationary, are trying to 
get the better of their aversion to rapid 
evolutions. So quick has been all this 
transformation of people and country, that 
if it continues another ten years Imperial 
France promises to be as different from 
what it was before 1848 as the British Isles 
are now from the time when they har- 
boured Plesiosauri and Ichthyosauri.” 


The first Emperor sneered at us 
as a “nation of shopkeepers;”’ but 
now, even in new Paris, great as is 
the animation which prevails, full of 
life and character as the crowd still 
are, gay as pen | invariably seem, mo- 


ney-getting rather than money-spend- 
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ing is the uppermostthought. Paris, 
notwithstanding the late magnificent 
improvements, possesses no purely 
aristocratic quarter. Shops intrude 
into the finest streets. e French 
capital, in fact, is not only for its size 
the most populous town in the world, 
but has the greatest number of shop- 
keepers. It is an afternoon’s busi- 
ness to find a street without a shop; 
and as the new houses are built in 
flats, many have half a dozen or more 
shops and ateliers. Love of gain 
urges men, women, and children, of 
all ranks, from the lowest to the 
highest. Mammon has expelled poli- 
tics. The haste to be rich is a despe- 
rate race among the Parisians, hav- 
ing all the excitement of gambling. 
They will literally bow down before 
a sudden pecuniary success. “The 
light-minded French people, like the 
heartless old coquette, worn out by 
former excesses, has turned to bigotry 
and gambling.” The bigotry is con- 
fined to certain classes, chiefly among 
the female population. The gam- 
bling affects the whole male commu- 
nity. The most turbulent aristocracy 
in the world have become the most 
servile courtiers in an age of mate- 
rialistic propensities and money spe- 
culation. The Emperor has found a 
golden key to their hearts, and the 
system of (as the Flaneur has it), a 
“ terrestrial providence,” gives ample 
opportunity of providing for these 
corrupt nobles. For proof that so in- 
tense a money-mania exists, it is only 
necessary to recall the facts of the 
Mires’ case, and the general compla- 
cency with which the discovery was 
received of the Caisse Générale being 
nought but a great fraud. The Jew 
speculator obtained an acquittal be- 
cause a whole host of “ financiers” in 
high position were not better than he, 
and there was no good reason for 
punishing him alone and letting them 
escape. This prevailing cupidity, 
however, though morally debasing, is 
not altogether an evil. It has arisen 
out of the financial operations of the 
Emperor, who, instead of coming to 
England for money, as did his prede- 
cessors, called forth the small French 
capital which lay dormant, and so 
gave a powerful impetus to French 
enterprize and thrift. During the 
last ten years the rebuilding of Paris, 
the wars of the empire, the extension 
of a vast governmental railway sys- 
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tem, and a variety of minor Imperial 
schemes, have rested exclusively upon 
French money. England has supplied 
an inappreciable sum only ; and this 
French capital has been obtained by 
shares of the average of £20 (£50 
shares are rare) from the possessors 
of small savings. The government 
loans set the example of these invest- 
ments “for the million,” by fixing the 
lowest rentes at so small a figure as 
ten francs; but the same principle 
being now freely applied to private 
enterprises, manufactures have found 
a strong stimulus in the use of mid- 
dle-class savings. There is no coun- 
7 in the world, ‘the writer believes, 
where example has a more immediate 
influence than in France. The small 
French capitalist has thus suddenly 
become bold and speculative. The 
mania for rapid acquisition of money 
may have unstrung his mind, and done 
him moral hurt, but it has already 
enriched his country, and expelled the 
demon of political agitation. The 
traveller in the prairie saves himself 
from imminent destruction by caus- 
ing fire to conquer fire ; and the Em- 


peror has successfully combated one 
dangerous popular passion by invok- 
ing the aid of another. 

This money mania —" above all, 


benefited the ouvrier. The circula- 
tion of money in and out of Paris has 
deprived him of all occasion of dis- 
content, and he enjoys his trifling 
pleasures now in happy indifference 
to all dynastic or socialist agitation. 
He has a conviction that the Emperor 
is his friend, since he did not suffer the 
labouring population to starve after 
the bad harvest of 1856, because he 
also cut. out work for the idle men 
after the American failures of 1857, 
and because, once more, he is at pre- 
sent warding off the privations of 
the factory-workers by public grants. 
Napoleon first gives £80,000, for the 
proper expenditure of which, in vici- 
nal roads, the préfets of departments 
are to be held responsible. £80,000 
more is subsequently added for more 
direct aid. The operatives, there- 
fore, have behaved as quietly as our 
own, though this moderation may be 
less to their credit, as produced en- 
tirely by reliance upon the govern- 
ment. Severe as thistrial is to France 
also, no domestic difficulty can now 
arise from it there any more than 
ere, 
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This subject naturally brings the 
French system for the general relief 
of the poor into contrast with our 
own. In France the money —— 
in poor relief is laid out for the con- 
struction of harbours, the building of 
quays, the reclamation of swamps, 
the embellishment of cities. In these 
erections the French government have 
never spent more than three and a- 
half millions sterling per annum, and 
their usual sum is one million, includ- 
ing a subvention for hospitals and 
asylums, whereas in England from 
three to four millions annually are 
flung into the unproductive gulf of 
poor relief. It was the present Em- 
peror who first associated certain 
classes of public works with the poor 
law system, and the experiment is 
declared by French social writers to 
have hitherto been successful. It 
has certainly averted conflicts be- 
tween labour and capital which would 
otherwise have seriously compromised 
the safety of the throne. Is this re- 
conciliation an armistice only? asks 
a “Flaneur.” Until French manu- 
factures are sufficiently developed to 
furnish permanent employment for 
the labouring classes, it is to be 
feared that nothing more than an 
uncertain peace can be expected. 
The Emperor must continue to watch 
over the interests of the operatives with 
afar stronger apprehension of the dan- 
ger of neglecting the duty than he is 
conscious of even in his struggles with 
the Ultramontane party. e must 
be always ready at least to see the 
workmen fed ; and that secured, their 
loyalty may be pretty well depended 
upon, Socialism, under such circum- 
stances, will possess no attraction, 
and Imperialism will be popular as 
the poor man’s government. By at- 
taching the ouvriers and the army to 
his person, the Emperor Napoleon 
has, in fact, been enabled to resist 
the Ultramontane conspiracy, and to 
rid himself of those cliques about the 
Court that would have fettered his 
free action. 

This double achievement has been 
Ls no means easily accomplished. 

pon the Emperor’s successful man- 
agement of those two forces, his repu- 
tution for sagacity rests. How well 
one part of the task has been per- 
formed is witnessed by the fact that 
the visitor to Paris now finds a soldier 
quite a rarity. The Emperor having 
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satisfied the operatives, is not in ter- 
ror of Parisian barricading. Pass 
through all the public buildings, and 
a sentry will seldom be encountered. 
The military in Paris are chiefly 
bandsmen, who play huge instru- 
ments in the pone gardens, for the 
delectation of nursery-maids. The 
great bodies of troops are at a dis- 
tance, and only approach Paris for 
casual reviews of a gigantic charac- 
ter. Even these are less frequent 
than formerly. Both officers and 
soldiers, moreover, prefer to be re- 
moved from the capital. Excepting 
the aristocratic Garde Imperiale, with 
their larger pay, the military find 
Paris too expensive. Its thousand- 
and-one dissipating attractions, be- 
sides, would interfere with the main- 
tenance of efficiency. 

Of these “Impressions,” indeed, 
the most important portion is the 
chapter where the improvements 
lately effected in the French army 
are detailed. Almost in every sense 
the Imperial army isa newone. Dur- 
ing the later years of the monarchy, 
the French military system suffered 
serious depreciation. The old tradi- 
tions were all forgotten. Discipline 
had become lax in the extreme. The 
soldier felt no pride in his profession, 
but impatiently awaited the moment 
of restoration to his former calling. 
From this condition of impotency the 
army somewhat recovered when Ca- 
vaignac, Changarnier, and Lamori- 
ciere arose to power. To their ef- 
forts it was principally owing that 
the Imperial troops made so respect- 
able a figure at the opening of the 
Crimean war. That campaign, how- 
ever, led to those comprehensive re- 
forms (as in the case of our own army 
also) which lend to the French of 
its present efficien A law of April, 
1855, usefully modified thesoldier’s po- 
sition. Substitution was then altoge- 
ther abolished in favour of exemption. 
A sum of money paid into the Caisse 
de la Dotation de Armee secures 
exemption, that department under- 
taking to provide substitutes. Sol- 
diers actually in service can, on the 
same principle, buy themselves out 
at so much per year of their seven 
years’ service still unexpired. The 
total exemption price has lately been 
arranged at 2,500 francs for the seven 
years, and the yearly rate at 250 
francs for each man. There is the 
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prospect also held out to the recruit 
of being ultimately received into the 
Garde Imperiale, where his vanity 
will be gratified by a distinctive uni- 
form, and his enjoyments augmented 
by double pay. The effect of these 
arrangements is, to offer to youth 
the prospect of retiring between thirty 
or forty years of age with a compe- 
tency. Voluntary enlistment begins 
at eighteen, and a man may have 
served three full terms before he has 
reached the meridian of life. Mak- 
ing no account of service in the field, 
which shortens the term, a soldier 
may, at forty, revisit his home and 
friends, possessing 6,000 francs ex- 
clusive of his pension. If asergeant, 
and well conducted enough to have 
obtained the medaille militare, he 
may have in all, from 700 to 800 
francs a-year. From such liberal 
treatment of the soldier, the army 
is every year losing its conscript 
character, and becoming one of vo- 
lunteers. This element manifestly 
renders it a more reliable weapon, 
and it has been remarked that the 
difference between the French army 
in Italy and in the Crimea, fully illus- 
trates the improvement from this 
cause. Of the conscripts, most of the 
really unwilling—those having no vo- 
cation for arms—contrive to pay the 
2,000 franes for escape. In 1859, no 
less than twenty-seven and a-half 
na cent. took advantage of this privi- 
ege; so that the French army is now 


a forced aay in name only, and al- 


most as much as our own is inspired 
by voluntary zeal. When to these 
modifications under Imperial man- 
agement, the reforms are added which 
have been accomplished in dress, drill, 
commissariat, and the mechanical in- 
ventions of warfare, it will be seen 
that the cardinal achievement of the 
Napoleon regimé is the reorganiza- 
tion, and (in a sense) emancipation of 
the French army. The esprit de 
corps is at present stronger in no 
European force, and it serves the 
purpose of that dynastic feeling which 
may still possibly be wanting. In 
fine, to quote our author’s words— 


“This army is a magnificent legacy 
which Imperialism will leave to France. 
It has cost much, but the French cannot 
complain that they have not their money's 
worth. There may be other armies superior 
in one or another peculiar quality ; but, tak- 
ing it all in all, there is no military organi- 
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zation in which the existing material has 
been turned to so good an account. It is 
this which makes the French army what 
it is, and not some innate disposition for 
soldiering, as is usually supposed. The 
French soldier never sulks. He revenges 
himself on his superior by a joke or a song. 
Volumes of time-honoured jokes and books 
of songs could be collected, which swell 
every day, and are applicable to almost any 
circumstance. Joke and ridicule are the arms 
against the superior, and they are likewise 
the sharp tools which shape the conscript 
into asoldier. Compared with other armies 
the French officers and soldiers have little 
contact with the other classes of society ; 
they live in their own little world. Cam- 
paigning breaks this narrow circle ; it opens 
out to him a wide horizon, and brings him 
into contact with the world. No wonder 
that the French soldier looks upon it as a 
holiday, which liberates him from his prison, 
and gives full scope to that lively nature of 
his which has been compressed. A new 
spirit seems to take possession of him: that 
nonchalant, almost slovenly gait which is 
visible at parade, gives way to an animated 
light step, which enables him to accomplish 
with comparative facility forced marches. 
He has been fitted out and prepared for this 
contingency; every thing superfluous, tunic, 
shako, &c., has been left behind. Even on 
parade he is never expected to carry his 
burden in a stiff unnatural manner, which 
must break*down in long marches, and the 
latitude allowed to him in this respect 
teaches him the easiest way of carrying 
what is necessary. The idea early instilled, 
that he must consider himself as indepen- 
dent of all means of transport, is a stimulus 
of exertion instead of a depression ; it becomes 
a source of emulation and rivalry, and to 
be a good campaigner is a question of amour 
propre, not less than of comfort.” 


The Imperial departments have 
discharged a natural function in the 
elaborate arrangements that led to 
this military efficiency; but what our 
author calls the “terrestrial provi- 
dence,” has not been so successful in 
its general social efforts. Wein Great 
Britain are not unfamiliar with the 
term “paternal government,” and 
know well the evils producible by the 
theory which would reserve the initi- 
ation of every thing, and the responsi- 
bility of accomplishing every thing, 
for the reigning powers. The co 
is weakness and mismanagement, no 
matter how ious the presiding 
genius, how umbering his activi- 
iy or how broad and clear his vision. 

he one great evil of the Imperial 
system, exaggerated by the very suc- 
cess of the Emperor’s administration, 
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lies in the fact that every one hopes 
and trusts in government patronage, 
government employ, government en- 
couragement, government interven- 
tion, and government monopolies. In 
the words of a “Flaneur,” the go- 
vernment is to “act the part of uni- 
versal providence, to do the work of 
everybody—an impersonation of the 
god Vishnu, with numberless eyes, 
ands, and feet, or a revival of Fi- 
aro, the renowned barber of Seville.” 
his ideal, however, is not the crea- 
tion of the last empire. It was the 
doctrine alike of aristocratic kings, 
constitutional doctrinaires, plilanthro- 
pic socialists, revolutionary poets, and 
even rough-and-ready soldiers. It 
is engrained in the people, and arises 
partly from that feeling of vacuity, 
and the consequent absence of self 
reliance, which the national contempt 
for a celestial Providence produces. 
Whatever its source, the mischiev- 
ous principle has obtained far stronger 
hold upon the French people since 
1852. The Emperor is relied upon 
in every difficulty, and is expected to 
meet every social demand. He is 


to provide food for the operatives 


plunged into destitution by the stop- 

age of the cotton aa and to 

ave a purse, likewise, for all new 
roads, for enlarging ports, improv- 
ing agricultural drainage, propagating 
better breeds of cattle, making good 
losses by hail or blight, and compen- 
sating fishermen for seasons of bad 
fishing—in short, the Emperor is ex- 

ected to do for his people all that an 
indulgent father, having unbounded 
resources, would for his children. 
English newspaper readers were al- 
ready aware that he had contrived to 
make his dynasty popular by this 
dangerous policy; but no one not hay- 
ing read the pages before us can pos- 
sess an adequate knowledge of the 
extent to which the pernicious 
principle has been carried, or have 
any true conception of the difficulty 
that will be felt in restoring the mo- 
ral strength of the nation so shattered. 
Individual energy is almost extin- 
guished in France. In this respect 
no two nations could present a more 
striking contrast than England and 
that country. It is no sufficient ex- 
planation of the phenomenon to say, 
generally, that it follows from the ab- 
solutism of France, as opposed to the 
freedom of England; for, true in part 
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as that may be, there was an at- 
tempt at a “ terrestrial providence” 
in France in the days of Louis 
Philippe, when constitutional govern- 
ment stood at its best. It were nearer 
the truth to affirm, that the Emperor 
Napoleon, having felt the primal ne- 
cessity of making and keeping him- 
self popular with a fickle people, 
would 0 ach them to look to him 
alone, and to feel his value by under- 
taking for them responsibilities that 
in no way belonged to the State. In 
this design did his Parisian improve- 
ments originate, rather than in any 
strategic scheme to render barricades 
impossible. 

ow much “paternal government” 
has done for the beautifying of Paris 
every visitor knows; and although 
the resources of the ‘city have borne 
the greater part of the expense, as 
much as £21,000,000 upon 20,000 
metres of thoroughfares (10,000 more 
‘ord rojected), the government. also 

ad a large expenditure upon the 
oaloacal enterprise ; and the amount of 
this, no one, probably, is aware of, 
except the Emperor himself. The 
author, who being on the spot, and 
sauntering at times among the old 
streets falling, and new boulevards, 
churches, bridges, and public build- 
ings springing up where they stood, is 

tter witness as to what is going 


on than a stranger residing for a few 
weeks only in the gay capital, thus 
expresses his astonishment at the 
rapidity and extent of the transfor- 
mation :— 


‘Fast as the old houses disappear, the 
material of which they were constructed 
disappear equally fast. It is usually 
bought up by the builders engaged to con- 
struct the houses on both sides of the 
thoroughfare. The thoroughfare 
is scarcely traced out, when right and left 
the foundations are dug for the new houses. 
Much, of course, depends on the locality, 
for all are not equally favoured. Thus, on 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, opened last 
summer, while the houses towards the Ma- 
deleine were ready almost as soon as the 
Boulevard itself, those higher up towards 
Monceau are only just beginning to show 
above ground. The raising of the new 
structures goes on at the same rate as the 
demolition. . Since the large works 
began, each year from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
tons of cast and wrought iron, from 40,000 
to 50,000 tons of cement, 4,000,000 hecto- 
litres of lime, and 400,000 steres of stone, 
paid duty. The transport of these mate- 
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rials required a permission each year for 
above 3,500 waggons, and above 10,000 
carts.” 


The Emperor has pushed on the 
works strenuously, to give the recon- 
struction greater eclat, and to reap 
the political and personal reward as 
soon as possible. Nor have his opera- 
tions been wholly confined to Paris. 
If he has thrown down and repiled 
such an extent and variety of city 
structures as to astound the inhabi- 
tants, he has let scarcely a month pass 
without making his hand visible to 
the rural population also. “ There is 
no side of social existence which has 
been left untouched by his laws and 
decrees. Government, administration, 
systems of education, arts, sciences, 
means of communication, army, navy, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, colo- 
nies—have all been more or less radi- 
cally reformed, to make them fit into 
the new system of happiness devised 
for France. No régime ever watched 
with such anxious care the humour 
and or of this fantastic race, 
80 ed tired.” Bad as the paternal 
principle is abstractly, it must be 
confessed that it has dong wonders 
for France under Imperial applica- 
tion ; and an exceptional resort to it 
could, in this instance, be probably 
justified by reasons of a large and 
statesmanlike kind. A portion of 
the national capital has been (say the 
Imperial eulogists) expended for the 
common good, and so prudently, a 
balance being sagaciously eaiapred 
between the outlay and the current 
prosperity of the country, that not- 
withstanding great wars, deficient 
harvest, and commercial crises, France 
has borne her increased burdens 
buoyantly. The expenditure of the 
Emperor is sup in this country 
to be simply reckless ; a great portion 
of his success,. however, consists in the 
fact that he has effected vast changes 
with positive economy. His social 
revolution has been accomplished at 
a less cost than his predecessors in- 
curred ineffectually for the same pur- 
pose. From 1852 to 1859, £17,500,000 
appears in the budgets for extraordi- 
nary works, while from 1844 to 1851, 
£35,000,000 were expended for the 
same purpose; and even in the eight 
ees preceding, £16,000,000 were 

id out, though not a pound had yet 
been devoted to the fortifications, In 
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round numbers, £52,000,000 repre- 
sents the total expense since 1852 of 
carrying on a “ paternal government” 
on absolutist principles ; while in the 
ten years previously, under Ministerial 
a £68,000,000 was got 
rid of, and France made none the 
better. 

The Emperor may, in fact, claim 
the merit of having carried this truly 
French idea of a “terrestrial provi- 
dence” to the highest possible point. 
It is certain that a great deal of the 
success has resulted from his personal 
attention to the details of his various 
plans. Napoleon has himself worked 
with the greatest energy. It can, at 
the same time, never be forgotten that 
the principle upon which he has been 
forced to proceed is a radically un- 
sound one ; and at this moment, when 
the Emperor evidently wishes to re- 
cede, and to give some scope for indi- 
vidual enterprise, he finds retreat 
exceedingly difficult. The French- 
man now looks to Napoleon for the 
supply of all his social wants, quite 
as naturally as the slave to his mas- 
ter, and it is impossible to shake off 
this dependence. It will take as 
many years as were expended in cul- 
ste, Beer bad habit to bring it 
within bounds. The Emperor Napo- 
leon of late, indeed, in striving hard 
to awaken the dormant energies of 
the nation, has reserved governmental 
assistance for novel schemes and occa- 
sions of pressure. He feels that the 
paternal system cannot, after all, go 
on for any great length of time; and 
tokens are not wanting that French- 
men may readily learn to do for 
themselves something of what, for 
forty years, they have expected suc- 
cessive governments to rform. 
The process, however, must be slow, 
from the prevailing “ Cesarism”’ 
having proved so successful. The 
transition to a regular order of things 
will be chiefly delicate and difficult 
from the effect it must exert upon 
the working population; and it is im- 
possible to contemplate a cessation of 
the great building works of Paris, 
for example, without asking how this 
would affect the several trades now 
stimulated to an unwholesome acti- 
vity by Imperial patronage? Social- 
ism is almost extinct in Paris. The 


artizans are all well employed, and 
the want of bread lay at the bottom 
of their old outbreaks. The former 
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artificial devices which it was neces- 
sary to resort to, in order to supply 
them with food, are no longer re- 
quired; and far from there being a 
surplus of labour in the large cities, 
bonuses are offered to attract the 
agricultural population to Paris. But 
withdraw the hand of the Govern- 
ment in remodelling Paris, and things 
might return to worse than their old 

sition. The ouvrier would again 

ave his ups and downs—more of the 
latter than the former; and in that 
event, Socialism would inevitably be 
revived. The acute observer, whose 
able work is in our hands, cannot 
feel sure that the old danger is en- 
tirely removed. The struggle between 
labour and capital has ceased, indeed, 
but he asks again—‘“Is it a durable 
peace, based on a mutual good-under- 
standing?” Ten years is too short a 
time to settle the question by the 
test of experience. No doubt, but as 
the Government scheme for affording 
general employment will extend over 
at least ten years more, supposing 
the finances not to break down, the 
safety-valve of full work and good 
wages will still prevent another 1848 
explosion. The Emperor, it is mani- 
fest, cannot afford to halt in his im- 
provements. Too much depends upon 
their continuance. He is doing his 
best, at the same time, to stimulate 
private energy; and the account of 
one measure adopted for the purpose, 
as given by our author, is too interest- 
ing to be omitted :— 


“While theoreticians like Saint Simon, 
Proudhon, &c., were seeking the solution of 
the social problem in phalanstéres, and 
building up a new world in the clouds, M. 
Lavallée, a modest individual, whose name 
has scarcely been heard of out of France, 
worked at a more practical solution of the 
problem. He established in 1829, in Paris, 
the Ecole Centrale des Artes et Manufac- 
tures, destined for the education of civil en- 
gineers and of managers of every kind of 
manufacturing and industrial establish- 
ments. Down to 1857 the Ecole Centrale 
remained a private school. In that year it 
was ceded gratuitously by its founder to the 
government, which names now the Direc- 
teur, and grants £1,200 a year in scholar- 
ships. This school has been a nursery, 
which supplied France with a number of 
independent and enlightened men, scientific- 
ally educated for their profession, just at 
the moment when a new era was opening 
out for industrial pursuits all over the world. 
Imbued with liberal notions in matters of 
industry, and confident in their own power, 
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the students of this school went forth so 
many apostles, combating those old narrow- 
minded views which had grown up under a 
long system of protection, amounting almost 
to prohibition, and trying to break the way 
for new ideas, more in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. This quiet activity has 
probably contributed more to the gradual 
spreading of free-trade principles in France, 
than any of the brilliant and fruitless dis- 
cussions in the chambers. In daily contact 
with the working-classes, they could not 
but open their eyes to the growing gulf 
which separated the employer from the 
bourgeois; but like all moderating influ- 
ences in times of great excitement, they 
were overwhelmed by the extremes on both 
sides. The sweeping theories of Socialists 
were more to the taste of the masses; and 
the bourgeois, who had been accustomed to 
look upon his workmen as the old noble 
had once looked upon his villains, either 
scouted the danger which was threatening 
him, or else, carried away by nervous timi- 
dity, dreaded lest the least concession on his 
part should place him altogether at the 
mercy of themob. The catastrophe of 1848 
terrified both extremes, and made them more 
tractable to moderate counsels. The ouvrier 
found out by experience the fallacy of social 
theories, and contracted a horror of ‘ ateliers 
nationaux’ and ‘cités ouvriéres,’ which seem- 
ed to him nothing less than an attempt at a 
colossal social barrack system; while the 
bourgeois saw that he was jeopardizing life 
and property, if he did nothing but drive 
hard bargains with his workmen, and use 
his rights as employer to their utmost ex- 
tent.” 


By far the most pleasing chapter, 
after all, of these lively and searching 
observations, relates to Old Paris. 
Here the “ Flaneur” is pow | at 
home. The architectural regularity, 
the glitter, and artificiality of the new 
quarter, are less to his taste than a 
listless stroll through the districts 
behind, where the Imperial contrac- 
tors have not yet penetrated, and 
where Paris bears in its houses, in 
the appearance and habits of its peo- 
ple, and in every aspect of its social 
life, the same character that it had 
at the close of last century, and 
earlier. Whoever would see Paris 
in reality must get into the heart 
and centre of this old town. After 
pacing the spacious thoroughfares, 
which the mechanical genius of im- 
provement has made so brilliantl 
monotonous, it is a relief to dart off 
into a side street, even though the 
asphalt pavement is exchanged for a 
mud that is proverbially 7 and 
irritating to short-tempered pedes- 
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trians. Here are entirely new scenes, 
The buildings, indeed, wear a vener- 
able air; but the people are smart, 
bright, and unconstrained. In New 
Paris every one seems upon his or 
her good behaviour, and the crowd 
sail by with that stolid, selfish air 
which it was usual to attribute to 
English cities as distinguished from 
French ; but afew bold strides to the 
right or left are only necessary to 
bring the tourist (should he be more 
than a thoughtless wayfarer), into the 
midst of an animated and suggestive 
throng. These narrow streets are 
living Paris. Formality is absent in 
personal decoration, in the appear- 
ance of the shops, in the deportment 
of the promenaders ; for here, too, 
thousands walk in the afternoon for 
recreation. Those long avenues are 
like a great fair, with all its variety 
of colour, its holiday warmth of man- 
ner, its quaint, often grotesque pic- 
turesqueness, and honest gaiety. The 
whole population is abroad, and a 
general intensity of life startles and 
arouses the visitor. He is not long 
here until he discovers how deeply the 
Parisian loves his city—the Old city, 
not the New—so deni, that the Em- 
peror, despite his zeal for parallel 
streets, and boulevards converging to 
a commanding centre, has not ven- 
tured rashly to invade these homes 
of the workmen and small shop- 
keepers. Although in rebuildin 
Paris the great object was to get ri 
of those very knots of buildings, those 
unwholesome nests, where the hum- 
bler classes live in dirt and disease, 
and from whence they issue with 
anarchical recklessness to overturn 
and destroy, when their discontent 
has reached a climax, too violent or 
sweeping an attack, neverthel 
could not be made upon traditional 


habits and long prevailing tastes, and 
Old Paris must be allowed to exist, 
curtailed in extent, and cut through 
at various points, but not bereft of 


its former characteristics, and still 
having a strong flavour of the olden 
time. Paris, though so much ex- 
tended by ten years of reconstruc- 
tion, continues to be the most popu- 
lous city for its size in Europe ; and 
this close neighbourhood of the peo- 
ple, with the excellence of the cli- 
mate, accounts for the bustle and 
vivacity of manner which give to the 
inferior streets their charm. 
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The principal cause, however, of 
that piquancy in the people, observed 
most remarkably in Old Paris, is 
found in the character of the indus- 
tries carried on here, every year more 
actively. Paris manufactures not 
only for the empire at large, but ex- 
tensively for foreign countries also. 
These industries are of a small kind, 
and best prosecuted in ateliers, where 
at most but a few workmen are em- 
ployed. Thus a class of tolerably 
comfortablesmallemployersis created, 
and even their operatives again, being 
engaged in branches often requiring 
considerable manipulative dexterity, 
are well paid, and necessarily possess 
some degree of taste and intelligence. 
From these ateliers the fair dames of 
Christendom are supplied with many 
of their most-prized articles of dress, 
trinkets, gloves, bonnets, embroidery, 
fancy furniture, pianos, and a thou- 
sand exquisite etceteras. It is sup- 
posed that the Census of 1861 will 
show these Paris manufactures to 
have reached an annual value of con- 
siderably over £3,000,000, being an 
advance of above one million sterling 
since 1847. The workers of the 
articles display their taste in their 
shops, which they make as gay as 
possible, and in their dwellings, which 
are generally neat, though (if the truth 
be told)not soclean asan Englishman’s 
residence in the same rank of life. 
In their language and deportment, 
too, these workmen and smaller shop- 
keepers show themselves to be a su- 
perior class. They are also more anx- 
lous to give their shops and houses a 
lively exteriorsince the opening of new 
streets brought them into contiguity 
with splendid thoroughfares. As if 
conscious that their own and their 
neighbours’ unregulated fancy was 
competent to produce somethin 
which would vie, after a fashion, wit 
the superb ornamentation of the 
scientific builders, they have set to 
work, and the singular variety and 
originality of their architectural arti- 
fices, and decorations in paint and 
plaster, gratify the tourist having an 
eye for the picturesque. 

The demolitions have made these 
quarters more crowded. There was 
always a tendency in the Paris indus- 
tries to localization’; but this has in- 
creased from the overthrow of dis- 
tricts where small manufactures were 
formerly carried on. Where these 
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industries settle down again, the Go- 
vernment are not likely to disturb 
them. The attempt might not be 
unattended with danger. Workmen 
and shopkeepers have suffered much 
already by the enforced change of 
residence, and in their new abodes 
they are generally less comfortably 
circumstanced than in the old. “Most 
of the uppermost stories and attics 
all over the town are occupied by the 
labouring classes; above all, that 
Poon of them which works at 
10me, and which constitutes not less 
than one-fifth of the whole. But 
neither can all ouwvriers find room 
round their ateliers, nor can all afford 
the furniture required, and the great 
mass of these have taken refuge on 
the ‘south side of the Seine in the 
Faubourg St. Jacques, and all around 
it towards the Observatoire and the 
Luxembourg. There, on the slopes 
of Mount St. Geneviéve, the patron 
saint of Paris, the artisan and student 
dwell side by side, representing the 
vigour of mind and body not only of 
Paris, but, it might also be aan of 
France. This was also the hotbed 
of those ideas which have changed 
France more than once.’ The Em- 
peror hesitates to deal with such last 
refuges of the turbulent democracy. 
The invasion must be gradual. The 
people must feel as little as possible 
that a change is going on, and be kept 
in the dark totally as to its political 
and social design. So late as last 
autumn, in the Place Maubert, the 
high price of bread caused an incipi- 
ent food riot, and to this densely po- 
ulated district all the discontented 
ocked for a platform. The circum- 
stance urged the authorities to carry 
their demolitions through this nest of 
revolution also, but to do it in no 
high-handed, defiant way. But neither 
here nor in the Quartier Latin are the 
Parisian youth what they were. The 
success of Imperialism is witnessed 
in a gaiety which in other times would 
have been a dangerous enthusiasm, 
an indulgence in dreams of an Uto- 
pian future rather than a present en- 
joyment. The external life, socharm- 
ing to the English visitor, is still 
there, in strange contrast with the 
antiquated but repainted exterior of 
the houses. Our author describes it 
as “like a swarm of bees in the de- 
cayed trunk of a venerable old tree ;” 
but these busy workers would still 
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sting the intruder who attempted to 
disturb them from their haunt. They 
are a power in Paris, a power in 
France, an element in European po- 
litics, which the Emperor Napoleon 
is too sagacious to underrate. He 
can quell the press by a rigorous cen- 
sorship. He has brought the better- 
circumstanced shopkeeping class into 
submission by stimulating their trade. 
Thearistocracy have become courtiers, 
and forgotten i aialeas in the splen- 
dours and profits of aap The 
lowest class of all, the labourers, from 
the provinces chiefly, with the coarser 
description of artisans, will be tho- 
seek satisfied as long as employ- 
ment lasts at good wages. But be- 
sides all these, there is another ap- 
preciablesection of the Parisian people 
upon whom such quieting and reform- 
ing influences as the Emperor is able 
to exert must act slowly, and at this 
moment there is an independent voice 
among them, which, though it do not 
find an utterance for foreign ears, is 
still heard at Court. The Emperor 
has always before his eyes the danger 
of arousing these buoyant, aspiring, 
and bold students, artists, and ac- 
complished workmen, with whom the 
streets of the Quartier Latin swarm. 
The majority are unmarried men. 
They are not sobered by the responsi- 
bilities of life. Their employment 
gives them a proud idea of them- 
selves. They still despise an aristo- 
cracy which has ceased to be royalist 
only to become venal. They are at- 
tached to the Emperor personally, 
because he does not suffer himself to 
be ruled by cliques, seems to love 
France, has added to her territory and 
prestige, and proclaims himself a dis- 
ciple of the volution. He is the 
friend of freedom, who governs arbi- 
trarily only that he may successfully 
repress the conspiraciesagainst liberty 
which deposed monarchs and disap- 

inted clerics have sworn to mature. 
They give him plenary powers as a 
champion of the people’s cause against 
the legitimist and religious factions. 
But Napoleon never forgets the con- 
ditions upon which their favour is 
held. He accepted these afresh, and 
achieved a double sanction for his 
dynasty, when he set Italy free. Sol- 
ferino consolidated Imperialism by 
proving Imperialism to be an instru- 
ment in the hands of Liberty. When 
the Emperor returned from that me- 


morable campaign, he was welcomed 
by the students and ardent young 
politicians of the democracy with ex- 
cessive demonstrations of admiration 
and attachment, not because he had 
asserted the superiority of the French 
arms over their proudest competitor, 
but because he had (it was instinc- 
tively known) dealt a home-blow to 
the party in France itself, from whose 
intrigues the people—now practically 
emancipated at least—have most to 
fear. A remembrance of the fact is 
necessary to understand at once the 
strength and the weakness of the 

reatest of Continental monarchs. 

is is a despotism tempered by an 
a and continual popular con- 
trol. 

Victor Hugo has made a somewhat 
narrow estimate of the Imperial rule 
in his notable speech at the late 
Brussels banquet of journalists and 
publishers in his honour. The error 
of describing the Napoleon regime as 
a compound of Absolutism, Military- 
ism, and Catholicism, is not an unna- 
tural one in the illustrious exile. This 
triple-headed monster, against which 
he calls the Parisian press to struggle, 
is not, however, a compact supremacy 
in French affairs. These are rather 
forces that counteract and restrain 
each other; and if Democracy be 
added, the catalogue is complete of 
the contradictory and yet complemen- 
tary governing principles upon which 
the dynasty rests tolerably secure. 
The very vacillation of the Emperor 
among these competing influences, is 
protective of his throne and autho- 
rity. He is the seeming apostle of 
those several Ideas in turn, and leads 
the partizans of each to suppose that 
he will eventually settle down upon 
the ground they in particular mark 
out for him. Thus, the army have 
the impression that they form the 
keystone of the Imperial arch, and 
that France is ruled, and that the 
destinies of Europe are determined by 
them alone. The religious party, by 
the indulgence at times shown tothem, 
are held in the belief that Napoleon 
may, after all, be a good Catholic at 
bottom, and may in the end abundant- 
ly glorify the Church and her priest- 
hood. Those enamoured of arbitrary 
power—and France, strange to say, 
contains many such instances of reac- 
tion from boundless Republicanism— 
often boast that the Emperor, while 
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appearing to favour this or that fac- 
tion, really dominates all, and does 
neither less nor more than what 
pleases himself. Lastly, the high- 
class operatives, who take an intelli- 
gent interest in politics (and they are 
more nearly correct than any of the 
others), consider that the sails of the 
Imperial policy are more frequently 
shaped to suit their views than those 
either of the soldiery or hierarchy. 
Thus, the absolutism of France is a 
very different thing from that of Rus- 
sia. But for the restrictions upon 
journalism, Imperialism would not in 
practice be so much unlike the con- 
stitutionalism of Great Britain. 
Cesarism and Ultramontism are ba- 
lanced by an efficient popular influ- 
ence, which retains the inspiration of 
revolutionary sentiments. Censor- 
ship of the press relieves Napoleon 
from the occasional inconvenience of 
pungent comment upon special trans- 
actions ; but there is a public opinion 
in France, nevertheless, to the pre- 
sence of which he is never blind. 
Until this be utterly crushed out, Im- 
perialism could not degenerate into 
despotism. To destroy it, however, 
is an impossibility. No agency the 
Emperor could employ would put 
it aside. It needs no stimulus of a 
free daily press to keep up its vita- 
lity. Despite obstacles, and in defi- 
ance of perils, it repeats the signs of 
its vigour at moments of importance— 
as here again at Brussels, for exam- 
ple, where it speaks emphatically 
through a gathering of the young in- 
tellect of France. Napoleon III. 
counts these symptoms at their full 
value. This public opinion, which 
La France cannot ignore, this con- 
tinued high tone in the French de- 
mocracy, will save Italy, if she is to be 
ultimately saved and united. The 
Emperor has been again and again 
warned by those Frenchmen who put 
the sceptre in his hand not to parcel 
out or betray that country, and the 
hint has never fallen upon a dull ear. 
The demonstration at Brussels, how- 
ever irregular, and in some respects 
fanatical, will have its effect. If the 
press is not freed from its fetters, the 
tendencies of the Imperial policy will 
sensitively respond to the public con- 
victions, which thus have found a 
voice. There is proof in this single 
occurrence that French political opi- 
nion is not dead ; and the Emperor 
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will falsify his character for sagacity 
if he be not strongly influenced in a 
direction averse from two, at least, of 
Victor Hugo’s evil principles, by the 
opening of a new era of political ban- 
quets. But this is a long digression. 

The revolutionary demon among 
the working population could only 
have been laid by the influence of 
higher wages. It may easily be con- 
ceived that the vast outlay of money 
in the metropolis, joined to years of 
much natural prosperity, has aug- 
mented wages—our author avers from 
40 to 50 per cent. Itis this that has 
made the ouvrier tractable. His mind 
is now set upon improving his dwell- 
ing and educating his family. Should 
wages keep up, a reform of this class 
may be achieved in a comparatively 
short time, and none of the empirical 
schemes advocated by the new indus- 
trial school, of association in profits 
and the like, need be tried. Wecon- 
sider the “Flaneur’s” opinion, as to 
the gradual nature of the change 
that is alone desirable, to be fully 
justified. Quite enough has been 
done in the way of artificial interven- 
tion, when the Conseil des Prud’hom- 
mes attempts a settlement of the dif- 
ficulties between masters and work- 
men on equitable principles. To give 
the improvement which has occurred 
among the workmen permanence, edu- 
cation is most required; and among 
the wise steps of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, none is more to be com- 
mended than the establishment within 
the last ten years of about four thou- 
sand additional schools for boys, and 
over seven thousand for girls. 

This picture of French society is all 
very fair and pleasing. Under the 
Napoleon regime the prestige of 
France has been raised, the old glory 
of her arms has been reasserted, many 
of her political troubles have appa- 
rently been removed, her worst social 
maladies are in process of healing. 
Her debt has been vastly cnatentel 
indeed; but as the prosperity of the 
country is unexampled, the burden 
does not press upon the people; and 
above all, a victory has been gained 
in the now admitted supremacy of the 
reigning house, and the reasonable 
prospect of its pence, France 
stood in need of internal peace most 
of all; and whatever else Napoleon 
has done or omitted, he has bound up 
the wounds that were bleeding at 
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every pore. If he has not quite ex- 
tinguished rival factions, it must be a 
great blunder of his that would now 
resuscitate them. All this is a tri- 
umph which the observer regards 
with wonder and pleasure; but the 
repose and progress have unquestion- 
ably been bought at a high price. Our 
author has a chapter headed “ Death 
and Resurrection,” in which he mourns 
over liberty strangled and society de- 
based by the Imperial policy. His 
lament is perhaps exaggerated. There 
was no other way through which 
France could arrive at a constitutional 
system, after the throes of revolution, 
except through a course of easy des- 
potism. 

Many persons have “thought that 
the design of so astute a ruler as Louis 
Napoleon must be to crown his fame 
and his exploits, by leaving to his son 
an Anglicized France (as to her poli- 
tical system), and there are features 
in his policy which favour the as- 
sumption. At present, if such shall 


happily prove the case, we are look- 
ing at a great people passing through 
a stage of rapid though not violent 
transition, and it would be unfair to 


treat their casual aberrations and ne- 
cessary disabilities as features of a 
permanent moral or political condi- 
tion. We have great hope for France 
—hope not grounded mainly upon the 
sagacity or intrepidity of Cesar, but 
upon the buoyancy and activity of her 
people, now that they have found their 
way into the markets of the world, 
and think less of Utopia than of their 
banker’s account and the decoration 
of their dwellings. It may be true to 
the full extent of the writer’s wail- 
ings, that the people are, in a sense, 
dead. The old sentiment and the old 
heroism have passed away. The god- 
dess of Liberty has given place to the 
god Mammon—and the worship is 
indeed more vulgar, but also more 
safe. In the days of = excite- 
ment there was much self-sacrifice, 
which appeared to far-off observers 
more in e than closer examination 
showed it to be; but society cannot 
exist without the bond of selfishness, 
and by inspiring his subjects with a 
salutary love of gain, the Emperor 
has effected a political revolution 
which it were not wisdom to depre- 
ciate. The “political lethargy, sur- 
rounded by exuberance of every other 
kind of life and movement,” which 
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oppresses the author, will not last 
always. The very progress of the 
country will deny it. Napoleon does 
not relax his rule now, because the 
people acquiesce in it—and not from 
mere insensibility, but an instinctive 
impression that it is better for the 
present the press should be under 
control and the tribune mute. It is 
in fact impossible that in such a coun- 
try politics should be entirely sus- 
pended upon any other principle; and 
the time is probably approaching when 
this stagnation must cease, and the 
Emperor will be able to devolve the 
responsibilities of government upon a 
eer ministry. The “Flaneur” is 
obliged to admit finally that this psy- 
chological phenomenon of quiescence, 
and the ardent worship of money which 
has replaced political dreams, are an 
achievement Imperialism may really 
boast of. 


“The more we examine and the better 
we know this psychological phenomenon, the 
milder we are inclined to-judge Imperialism. 
Whatever the opinion be about the origin of 
it, never did power understand better the 
temper of the people it has to deal with. It 
had little, if any, share in producing the 
scepticism in liberal institutions; it took 
merely advantage of it to give a vent to 
energy in another direction, and to compen- 
sate for lost illusions by promoting the na- 
tional well-being and satisfying national 
vanity. It is not in vain the Emperor has 
studied the ‘Commentaries of Cesar ;’ he 
has learned to know the ‘ infirmitatem Gal- 
lorum quod sunt in consiliis capiendis mo- 
biles, et novis plerumque rebus student.’ 
This ‘ infirmitas,’ as well as the other weak- 
ness, that ‘non solum in omnibus civita- 
tibus atque in omnibus pagis partibusque, 
sed pene etiam in singulis domibus factiones 
sunt’—they were as true in 1848 as they had 
been nineteen centuries before.” 


The one result of Imperialism most 
to be deplored is the effect it has ex- 
erted upon the literature of France. 
Genius, to expand and flower forth in 
richness and variety, must have free 
air and a generous soil. Repression is 
destruction. The censor is an assassin 
of mental greatness. His presence 
has scattered the old array of vigorous 
thinkers, bold theoreticians, charm- 
ing fictionists, fervid poets, masterly 
journalists, versatile dramatists, and 
classic public orators. Victor Hugo 
almost alone represents the ancient 
fire. His harp is not yet unstrung, 
but its prevailing tones are sadness, 
Lamartine is a fallen star. Guizot’s 
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last effort is not remarkable. In 
Thiers’ History of the Empire, there 
is more labour than power. Dumas 
writes, as merchants sell cloth, by 
theyard. Michelet is weak and pretty 
only ; and even Montalembert, who 
ought to have a proud theme in the 
sufferings of his faith, is but a poor 
echo of his former self. Strange as 
it ma: appear, however, the publish- 
ing of books has never been so brisk, 
or popular reading more active. In 
1851, 7,350 books and pamphlets were 
issued in France; in 1861 it has been 
nearly 8,000, not to mention music 
and engravings ; while for the thirty 
years before 1851, the brilliant period 
of French literature, the average 
number of publications was about 
6,000 a-year. This fatal fertility af- 
fects all classes of works,—“ Poems 
of allshadesand colours—melancholy, 
gay, sentimental, and gloomy—sa- 
tires and idyls, elegies and chansons, 
dramas and comedies, tragedies and 
fairy-plays ; novels in all styles—his- 
torical domestic, extravagant pictures 
from social life; historical essays, 
economical dissertations, and philo- 
sophical researches on all subjects in 
heaven and earth,” besides numerous 
scientific disquisitions. In periodical 
literature an equal productiveness is 
found. There aré 1,350 such publi- 
cations in France now! Only 270, 
however, treat of politics; and a con- 
siderable number are devoted to prac- 
tical topics, the improvement of agri- 
culture, for example, and the discus- 
sion of industrial questions. The 
greater portion of these periodicals, 
at the same time, only pretend to 
amuse an idle hour. The people 
wish to be trifled with in this way, 
and the increasing crowd of feeble 
litterateurs find it profitable to com- 
ply. Only the other day, the Siecle, 
still one of the ablest and most inde- 
pendent of French journals, referred 
thus racily to this unhealthy activity 
in French literature :— 


‘Philosophy, literature, politics, criti- 
cism, romance, voyages, are in fact, in this 
century, an avalanche. ‘ If,’ says an editor, 
‘this state of things continues, old rags will 
be worth their weight in gold.’ Truly since 
the world first knew how to read so much 
has never been printed and published. That 
which is born in the morning is dead at 
night, and on the morrow who can tell the 
resting-place of rose or blue bound volumes 
in verse and prose, which give place to 


others which in their turn enjoy an ephe- 
meral existence.” 


Itmight be invidious to contrast the 
same class of literature, as produced 
in England, with its French counter- 
part, but among ourselves also is there 
no reason to fear that a prolific era is 
one of degeneration, when men less 
care what they read than that they 
do read something, which for the in- 
stant tickles rather than gratifies, 
creates what is called a sensation, 
rather than deepens and enriches the 
mind? On this inviting theme, our 
author concludes his chapter fitly :—- 


‘“ However much we may regret that the 
lofty tone of French literature, which, in 
spite of its extravagance, possessed such 
charms, should have been so lowered by 
scepticism and utilitarianism, and that those 
who were almost soaring among the clouds 
should now never think of looking up to- 
wards the skies, this falling off is not with- 
out its advantages. It has sobered down 
the national mind, and done away with 
a great deal that was forced and unreal, 
opening thus a road for a more healthy 
and natural development. It has turned 
into a practical direction, and at no time 
did exact science attract so many students 
as at the present moment—an evident proof 
that it is not merely decay which we wit- 
ness, but the germ of something new. 

“ But to acquire again its former elasti- 
city, the French mind must conquer the 
scepticism in which it has sunk, and regain 
its faith in something higher than the 
transient success of the moment and the 
‘piece de cent sous.” To doubt that it will 
be so would be almost a crime; but the 
question when and how this will happen— 
whether, as before, it will be a conversion 
by some catastrophe, or else a gradual rise 
from the present disbelief—time alone can 
solve.” 


But here must be brought to a close 
our notice of a work replete with 
suggestive thought, expressed in the 
clearest and most forceful style, ma- 
nifestly the result of long and close 
observation by a person possessed of 
the largest political knowledge, and 
accustomed to digest facts with care- 
fulness. These impressions are all 
but a “ History of France under Na- 
poleon IIT.” They at least constitute 
the skeleton of such a work, which 
indeed, no one would be better fitted 
to undertake than the “ Flaneur” 
himself. The present stage in the 
Emperor’s career is peculiarly suited 
for the retrospect here attempted. 
His greatest exploits are no doubt 
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accomplished, and active as his mind 
is, his future rule, so far‘as he can 
control events, will probably be peace- 
ful. We never could consider that 
he meant to quarrel with England, 
far less to invade us; and his great 
armaments were, no doubt, intended 
principally to gratify French vanity, 
and occupy the public mind. His 
conduct in the Roman question now 
seems inexplicable, and his treachery 
to Italy and to liberty is already de- 
nounced by leading writers. We pur- 
posely avoid discussing that inviting 
theme here, the conditions of the prob- 
lem change so quickly, assuming new 
forms which it would be impossible 
toanticipate. Before these sheets are 
printed a splendid succession of events 
might falsify all speculations. It is 
manifest from the still-great Gari- 
baldi’s own modest and magnani- 
mous account of the affair at Aspro- 
monte, that he reckoned upon the 
support, or at least the connivance, of 
the Government of Turin, as on the 
former occasion of his brilliant expul- 
sion of the Bourbons. He never con- 
templated a conflict with the “royal 
troops ;’ and it is wholly unjust to 
describe, without qualification, as a 
“rebel,” such a man, in such a crisis, 
who adopted the King’s programme 
in the King’s name, and inscribed 
upon his flag, “Rome and Victor 
Emmanuel.” When Pallavicino had 
surrounded him, he did his utmost to 
prevent a collision, and only his 
youngest followers engaged the assail- 
ants. Garibaldi himself would almost 
appear to have been selected as a 
special target for the Colonel’s rifles, 
and there are features of the conflict 
which suggest that an effort was 
made to get rid of the Patriot finally. 
Whether Garibaldi was urged to his 
enterprize, and then betrayed, history 
may be able to pronounce ; but it is 
certain that had the King been sup- 
ported by such a minister as Count 
Cavour, the occasion would have 
brought glory, and not shame, to 
Italy, and the Court of Turin would 
to-day be in a position to say to Na- 
yoleon that his troops must leave 
me. One thing there is consolator 

in late occurrences : the Italy which 
has survived the blunders and treach- 
eries of Ratazzi willsuccessfully strug- 
le over many difficulties. That min- 
ister has more than once placed her 
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very existence in peril; and but for 
the strength of the popular sentiment, 
of which Garibaldi’s name was the 
rallying cry, his vacillation and sub- 
serviency to France might have led 
to a repartition of the kingdom. Much 
still depends upon the issue of Gari- 
baldi’s life. He lies bleeding and 
weak, a prisoner, about to undergo a 
military trial ; but Italy’s fate and his 
are still closely connected, and should 
he be martyred for her sake, as were 
Dante and Galileo, and Tasso, and 
Savonarola, and many more, the cause 
which has had such a crowd of bril- 
liant witnesses will only be the 
stronger. The clerical autocracy 
must fall ultimately, and Napoleon 
himself knows as well as any one that 
he dare not much longer stand by it 
with the drawn sword of a criminal 
protection. The English Govern- 
ment, fortunately one sound in foreign 
politics, is said to have earnestly pro- 
tested, since the fall of Garibaldi, 
against the French occupation of 
Rome ; and it is difficult, indeed, to 
conclude that the Emperor can be mad 
enough to dream of closing his ears 
to the requisitions of Europe (for even 
Spain now shows signs of refusing to 
uphold the Pope as a king), and 
adopting the retrograde policy broach- 
ed in the columns of La France. 
That journal is a pilot balloon sim- 
ply, sent up to ascertain the state of 
the atmosphere, and should the cur- 
rent prove asteady one in the direc- 
tion of Liberty, it is possible that the 
Emperor will suddenly issue the 
mandate, and leave the Italians to 
deal with Rome as they wish. If 
he fails to solve the great problem, 
which has defeated many before him, 
it will be, however, as we venture to 
conjecture, from apprehension of the 
difficulties attending the only possi- 
ble solution, rather than from a wish 
to aggrandize his own position, or 
add fresh territory to France. A 
short time must reveal much, and 
should the second period of the Na- 
poleonic regime complete the first by 
an acquiescence in the unity of Italy, 
and a crowning of the revolution of 
the last Ten Years by the bestowal 
of constitutional liberty upon the 
French people, few greater names 
will figure in story than that of Louis 
Napoleon. 





